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I 


TuERE has come upon us, suddenly, 
one of those inexplicable lulls which 
make the experienced seafarer in the 
Mediterranean recall bygone voyages 
out East. It is as if the ship had run 
abruptly into some sultry and airless 
chamber of the ocean, a chamber whose 
cobalt roof has shut down tight, and 
through which not a breath is moving. 
The smoke from the funnel, of a sul- 
phurous bronze color, even white our 
trail yet lies somnolent in a long smear 
on the horizon, now goes straight to the 
zenith. The iron bulwarks are as hot 
as hand can bear, as the westering sun 
glows full upon the beam. Under the 
awnings the troops lie gasping on their 
rubber sheets, enduring silently and un- 
comprehendingly, like dumb animals. 

Far ahead, the escort crosses and re- 
crosses our course. Still farther ahead, 
a keen eye can detect a slight fraying 
of the taut blue line of the horizon. 
Signals break from the escort and are 
answered from our bridge. I turn toa 
sergeant who is shambling to and fro 
by the machine-room door, and inform 
him that Port Said is in sight, and that 
he will be in harbor in an hour or so. 

And then, just as suddenly as we en- 
tered, the door of that heated chamber 
of the sea opens and we pass out into a 
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warm humid wind. The wind and the 
news wake everybody. The soldiers, 
who have encamped on our after-deck 
during the voyage, suddenly display a 
feverish activity. Rations are packed, 
rifles are cleaned, and I am in the full 
tide of popular favor because I permit 
oil-reservoirs to be replenished in the 
machine-room and furnish those price- 
less fragments of old emery cloth which 
give such a delectable and silvery gloss 
to the bolts. Later, I am so popular 
that I could almost stand for Parlia- 
ment, for I tell the sergeant that each 
man can fill his water-bottle with iced- 
water. Which they proceed to do at 
once, so that said water gets red-hot 
before the moment of disembarkation! 

But take a look at these men on our 
after-deck while we are coming up to 
Port Said. You have never seen them 
before and you will not see them again, 
for they are bound for Bagdad and be- 
yond. They are very representative, 
for they are of all ages, races, and regi- 
ments. They are going to join units 
which have been transferred. Three 
were hours in the water when their ship 
was torpedoed. Several have come 
overland across France and Italy, and 
got most pleasantly hung up at en- 
trancing cities on the way. Others have 
come out of hospitals and trenches in 
Macedonia and France and Flanders. 
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They are Irish, Scottish, Welsh, and 
English. The sergeant, now thumbing 
a worn pocket-book, has seen service 
in India, China, Egypt, and France. 

Behind him, on the hatch, is a boy of 
eighteen who wears the uniform of the 
most famous regiment in the British 
Army. He is small for his age, and he 
has a most engaging smile. When I 
asked him how on earth he got into the 
Army he explained that he had ‘mis- 
riprisinted his age.” He has a chum, a 
gaunt Highlander, who scarcely open- 
ed his lips all the voyage, and who sat 
on the hatch sewing buttons on their 
clothes, darning their stockings, and 
reading a religious pamphlet entitled 
Doing it Now. 

There is another sergeant, too, a 
young gentleman going home to get a 
commission. He is almost to be de- 
scribed as one apart, for he holds no 
converse with the others. He walks in 
a mincing way, he has a gold watch 
with a curb-chain on one wrist, a silver 
identification plate and a silver slave- 
bangle from Saloniki on the other, and 
an amethyst ring on one of his fingers. 
As the Chief Engineer said to me one 
day, he needed only a spear and a ring 
through his nose to be a complete 
fighting man. However, in this war it 
is unwise to make snap judgments. I 
understand that this young gentleman 
has an aptitude for certain esoteric 
brain-work of vast use in artillery. He 
never goes near the firing-line at all. 
Our young friend Angus MacFadden 
has that job. When the young gentle- 
man with the slave-bangle and gold- 
mounted fountain-pen and expensive 
Kodak has figured out certain calcula- 
tions in his dug-out office, Angus, who 
resembles an extremely warlike bell- 
hop, with his gaunt Highland chum 
beside him, will scramble up out of his 
trench, make a most determined rush 
toward a given point, and, in short, 
complete the job, whatever it may be. 
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Now it is all very well to talk about 
the triumphs of mind over matter, but 
my interest is not with the young gen- 
tleman at all. He may carry Omar 
Khayyam in his kit. He may call the 
‘Shropshire Lad’ ‘topping poetry.’ 
He may (as he does) borrow Swin- 
burne from my book-shelf. My inter- 
est is with Angus and his chums. I 
look out of my machine-room window 
and watch them getting ready to dis- 
embark. They are very amusing, with 
their collapsible aluminium pannikins, 
their canvas wash-basins and buckets, 
their fold-up shaving tackle and tele- 
scopic tooth-brushes. 

There is one tough old private of 
the Old Army among them. He has 
the Egyptian and two South African 
medals. He never seems to have any 
kit to bother him. I see him in the gal- 
ley, peeling potatoes for their dinner, 
deep in conversation with the pantry- 
man and smoking an Irish clay. He 
knows all the twenty-one moves, as we 
say. Then there is a very young man 
who reads love-stories all the time, a 
rosy-cheeked lad with the Distin- 
guished Service Order ribbon on his 
tunic. 

Another, almost as young, is tre- 
mendously interested in refrigeration. 
He comes into my engine-room and 
stares in rapt incredulity at the snow 
on the machine. ‘I don’t see why it 
does n’t melt!’ he complains, as if he 
had a grievance. ‘How do you freeze? 
if it isn’t a rude question.’ 

I explain briefly how we utilize the 
latent heat of reévaporation peculiar 
to certain gaseous media, in order to 
reduce the temperature. He turns on 
me with a rush of frankness and bursts 
out, ‘But, you know, that’s all Greek 
tome!’ Well, I suggest, his soldiering ’s 
all Greek to me, come to that. He 
laughs shortly, with his eyes on the 
ever-moving engines, and says he sup- 
poses so. By and by he begins to talk 
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of his experiences in Macedonia. He 
thinks the sea is beautiful, after the 
bare hot gulches and ravines. He is so 
fair that the sun has burned his face 
and knees pink instead of brown. I 
asked him what he was doing before the 
war, and he said his father had a seed- 
farm in Essex and he himself was learn- 
ing the business. 

Meanwhile we have arrived at Port 
Said. The engines stop and go astern 
violently, and the pilot comes along- 
side in a boat and climbs the rope- 
ladder. Just ahead is the breakwater, 
with a couple of motor patrols keeping 
guard over the fairway. Our escort 
puts on speed and goes in, for her job 
with us is done. She has gone in to 
coal, and she will be ready in a few 
hours to take another transport out. 
She and her sisters are like us — they 
are never through. The big ships may 
lie for days, or even weeks, in harbor. 
We small fry have to hurry. Back and 
forth we ply without ceasing. Some- 
times we run ashore in our haste, and 
so make less speed. Sometimes we 
smash into each other in the dark, and 
have to stagger back to port and refit 
with all possible expedition. Some- 
times, too, we go out and never come 
back, and nobody save the authori- 
ties and our relatives hears anything 
about it. To what end? Well —and 
herein lies my interest in those sol- 
diers of the King on the after-deck — 
the one ultimate object we have in 
view is to get Master Angus MacFad- 
den and his chums into that front-line 
trench, to keep them there, warm and 
fed, and fully supplied with every pos- 
sible assistance when they climb over 
the parapet to make the aforesaid 
rush. Everything else, when you come 
to think of it, is subordinate to that. 

The ship goes at half-speed now past 
the breakwater, a long gray finger 
pointing northwards from the beach. 
Half-way along we pass the De Les- 
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seps statue on its high pedestal, the 
right hand flung out in a grandiose 
gesture toward the supreme achieve- 
ment of his life. The warm wind from 
the westward is sending up the sea to 
break in dazzling white foam on the 
yellow sand below the pink and blue 
and brown bathing-huts. The break- 
water is crowded with citizens taking 
the air, for the walks of Port Said are 
restricted and flavored with the odors 
of Arabian domesticity. We pass on, 
and the hotels and custom-house build- 
ings come into view. All around are 
the transients of the ocean, anchored 
and for a moment at rest. Past the 
Canal building we steam, a pretentious 
stucco affair with three green-tiled 
domes and deep Byzantine galleries. 
Past also Navy House, a comely white 
building in the Venetian style, recall- 
ing the Doge’s Palace — an illusion 
heightened by the fleet of patrols an- 
chored in front, busily getting ready to 
go out to work. 

And then we stop, and manceuvre, 
and goastern; tugs whistleimperiously, 
motor-boats buzz around us, ropes are 
hurriedly ferried across to buoys and 
quays, and weare made fast and pulled 
into our berth alongside of an immense 
vessel which has come from the other 
side of the world with frozen meat to 
feed Master Angus and his chums. But 
by this time it is dark. The ochreous 
sheen on the sky behind Port Said is 
darkening to purple and violet, the 
stars are shining peacefully over us, and 
the sergeant comes to ask for a lantern 
by which to finish packing his kit. 

It has been warm during the day, 
but now it is stifling. Weare, as I said, 
close alongside a great ship. She ex- 
tends beyond us and towers above us, 
and even the warm humid breeze of 
Port Said in August is shut out from 
us. Up from below comes a suffocating 
stench of hot bilge. The ship is in- 
vaded by a swarm of Arab cargo-men, 
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who begin immediately to load us from 
our neighbor. Cargo lights, of a ghast- 
ly blue color, appear at the hatchways. 
Angus and his chums take up their kits 
and fall in on the bridge-deck. Officers 
hurry to and fro. Hatches are taken 
off, and the cold air of the holds comes 
up in thin wisps of fog into the tropic 
night. Winches rattle. Harsh words of 
French and Arabic commingle with 
the more intelligible shouts of the ship’s 
officers. All night this goes on. All 
night proceeds this preposterous traf- 
fic in frozen corpses, amid the dim blue 
radiance of the cargo-clusters. Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of frozen corpses! 

I go off watch at eight and, seated in 
a room like a Turkish bath, I try to 
concentrate on the letters which have 
come over the sea. I am seized with a 
profound depression, arising, I suppose, 
from the bizarre discrepancy between 
the moods communicated by the letters 
and my own weariness. Most letters 
are so optimistic in tone. They clap 
one on the back and give one breezy 
news of the flowers in New Jersey gar- 
dens, of the heat in New Orleans, of 
bombs in London and reunions in Eng- 
lish houses. All very nice; but I have 
to get up at two, and the thermometer 
over my bunk is now registering a hun- 
dred Fahrenheit. An electric fan buzzes 
and snaps in the corner and seems only 
to make the air hotter. An Arab passes 
in the alleyway outside and calls to 
some one named Achmet in an unme- 
lodious howl. (All male Arabs are 
named Achmet apparently.) 

I sit in my pajamas, with the letters 
in my hand, and wonder how long it is 
going to last. Another week or so and 
we shall have had two years of it. Most 
of us have gone home on leave. Count- 
ing the commander, there are — let me 
see — four of us left of the original 
crowd. It is over a year since I ap- 
plied for leave. Nothing will come of it. 
I look into the future and see myself, a 
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gray elderly failure, still keeping a six- 
hour shift on a Mediterranean trans- 
port, my life spent, my friends and rel- 
atives all dead, Angus and his chums 
gone west, and a new generation com- 
ing out, with vigorous appetites for 
fresh provisions. j 

And then the door opens and lets in 
a slight uniformed figure with a grip in 
his hand and a familiar smile on his 
face. Lets in also liberty, freedom, pay- 
day, England, Home and Beauty. 

It is my relief, arrived at last! 


II 


We greet each other shyly, for the 
chief and some of the others are stand- 
ing in the alleyway, with broad grins 
on their faces at my look of flabber- 
gasted bewilderment. An Arab porter 
comes along with a big canvas bag of 
dunnage, which he dumps at our feet. 

“Why — what — how — when — 
did you get here?’ I ask weakly. 

‘Train from Alexandria,’ he replies, 
sitting down on the settee. 

My kitten, a sandy little savage 
known as O’Henry, jumps up and be- 
gins to make friends. O’Henry is 
stroked and tickled, and Tommy looks 
up at me with his old tolerant, bland, 
imperturbable smile. 

“You, of all people!’ I remark, look- 
ing at him inanely. 

“Aye, they sent me out,’ he affirms. 
“They told me you were here. How’s 
things?’ 

The others go away, still smiling, 
and I shut the door. For this young 
chap, who has come across Europe to 
relieve me, is an old shipmate. We were 
on the Merovingian. We have been 
many voyages to Rio and the Plates. 
We were always chums. In some 
obscure fashion, we got on. Tommy is 
North Country —dry, taciturn, reti- 
cent, slow to make friends. A hot-air 
merchant makes him restive and he 
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goes away. He abhors bluffers. I like 
him. We have never written, though, 
for it is a fact that some friendships do 
not ‘carry’ in a letter. They are like 
some wines — they do not travel. For 
all I knew, I was never to see him again. 
What of that? We had been chums and 
we understood each other. I had often 
thought of him since I’d been out here 
—a good little shipmate. And now 
here he was, on my settee, smiling and 
tickling O’Henry just where he likes to 
be tickled, and asking me to come 
ashore with him. 

Will I come ashore with him? Will I 
not? I drag open drawers, fling out a 
white-drill suit, and begin to dress. I 
open the door and shout to the mess- 
man to go and get a boat and bring my 
shoes and some hot water. While I 
shave, Tommy relates his adventures 
in a sketchy way. He has no gift of 
tongues, but now and again he strikes 
out a phrase that brings the picture be- 
fore me. He has been torpedoed. He 
was in the Malthusian when she was 
‘plugged.’ He was on watch, of course, 
— Thirds always are on watch when 
anything happens. I used to tell him 
that he was the original of Browning’s 
‘Shadowy Third,’ he is so small, with 
delicate hands and that charming, elu- 
sive, shadowy smile. 

Oh, I remark, as I reach for the tal- 
cum powder, he was torpedoed, was he? 
He nods and smiles at O’Henry’s trick 
of falling off the settee head over heels. 
And the poor old Malthusian too — 
what a box of tricks she was, with her 
prehistoric pumps and effervescent old 
dynamo—gone at last, eh? Tommy 
says nothing about the catastrophe 
save that he lost his gear. Then, he ob- 
serves, he joined the Polynesian as 
Third, having, of course, got himself 
fresh gear. Ah, and had I heard about 
the Polynesian? She’s gone too, he 
said, letting O’Henry down to the floor 
by his tail. What? Torpedoed too? It 
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must bea sort of habit with him. Good 
Heavens! But no, says Tommy, she 
was attacked, but she got away, and — 

“It was a funny thing,’ he adds med- 
itatively; and looks at me as though he 
could n’t make it out. 

‘What,’ I ask, ‘what happened?’ as I 
look round for my stick and cigar-case. 

‘Oh, Til tell you when we get 
ashore,’ he says; and he rolls O’Henry 
into a ball and drops him on my bunk. 

“Come on, then.— Sam! Got that 
boat?’ 

A negro voice howls, ‘ Yes, sah,’ and 
we go out and down the ladder. 

A three-quarter moon is coming up, 
hangs now over Palestine, and Port 
Said, the ancient Pelusium, takes on a 
serene splendor inconceivable to those 
who have seen her only in the hard 
dusty glare of noon-day. The harsh 
outlines of the ships soften to vague 
shadows touched with silver; the pro- 
found gloom within the colonnades of 
the Canal building, the sheen of the 
moonlight on green domes and gray 
stucco walls make of it a fairy palace of 
mist and emerald. Each motor-launch 
speeding past leaves a broadening, 
heaving furrow of phosphorescence. 
Each dip of our oars breaks the dark 
water into an incredible swirl of boiling 
greenish-white radiance. 

Tommy and I sit side by side in the 
stern in silence as the Arab boatman, 
in blue gown and round white cap, 
pulls us up to the Custom-House quay. 
We pass out at a side gate and find our- 
selves in Egyptian darkness. Whether 
this is due to military exigencies or toa 
shortage of fuel, nobody seems to know. 
The hotel buildings along the front 
throw their shadows right across the 
Sharia el Legera, down which we pass 
until we reach the broad dusty Rue el 
Nil, a boulevard running straight down 
to the sea. We are bound for the East- 
ern Exchange Hotel, familiarly known 
as ‘The Eastern.’ It is the grand rally- 
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ing-point of mariners east and west of 
Suez. It is a huge gaunt structure of 
glass and iron, built over to the curb of 
the street, and the arcade under it is 
full of green chairs and tables, green 
shrubs in enormous tubs, and climb- 
ing plants twined about theiron stanch- 
ions. The lights are shrouded in green 
petroleum cans, and one has the illu- 
sion of sitting in the glade of some arti- 
ficial forest. Hotel waiters, in long white 
robes cut across with brilliant scarlet 
sashes, and surmounted by scarlet fez- 
es, move noiselessly to and fro with 
trays of drinks. An orchestra, some- 
where beyond, plays a plaintive air. 
All around are uniforms naval and 
military, British, French, Italian, and 
so forth. It is here, I say, that East and 
West do meet. Here the skipper from 
Nagasaki finds an old shipmate just in 
from New Orleans. Here a chief en- 
gineer, burned brown and worn thin by 
a summer at Basra, drinks with a 
friend bound East from Glasgow to 
Rangoon. Here the gossip of all the 
ports of the Seven Seas changes hands 
over the little tables under the dim 
green-shaded lights. Outside, beyond 
the screen of verdure, a carriage will go 
by stealthily in the dust, a cigar glow- 
ing under the hood. Itinerant sales- 
men of peanuts in glass boxes, beads, 
Turkish delight, postals, cigarettes, 
news-sheets, postage-stamps, and all 
the other passenger junk, pass to and 
fro. A native conjurer halts as we sit 
down, sadly produces a dozen lizards 
from an apparently empty fez, and 
passes on as I look coldly upon his peri- 
patetic legerdemain. Here and there 
parties of residents sit round a table — 
a French family, perhaps, or Italian, 
or Maltese, or Greek, or Hebrew, or 
Syrian — for they are all to be found 
here in Pelusium, the latter making 
money out of their conquerors, just as, 
I dare say, they did in Roman times. 
Papa is smoking a cigarette; Mamma is 
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sitting back surveying the other deni- 
zens of the artificial forest through her 
lorgnon; the young ladies converse with 
a couple of youthful ‘subs’ in khaki, 
and a bare-legged boy, in an enormous 
pith hat like an inverted bath, is hag- 
gling over half a piastre with a vendor 
of peanuts. Tommy and I sit in the 
shadow of a shrub and I order gin and 
lime-juice. He wants beer, but there 
is no beer — only some detestable car- 
bonated bilge-water at half a dollar 
(ten piastres) the bottle. 

And soldiers go by continually to 
and from the cafés and canteens. Many 
are Colonials, and their wide-brimmed 
hats decorated with feathers give them 
an extraordinarily dissipated air. There 
is something very un-English about 
these enormous, loose-limbed, rolling 
fighting-men, with their cheeks the col- 
or of raw beef and their truculent eyes 
under their wide hats. They remind 
me at times of the professional soldiers 
of my school-days, who dressed in scar- 
let and gold and were a race apart. As 
they pass us, in twos and threes and 
singly, slouching and jingling their 
spurs, and roll off into darkness again 
I think of Master Angus MacFadden 
and his chums, and I wonder what the 
future holds for us all. Then I hear 
Tommy talking and I begin to listen. 

No use trying to tell the story as he 
told it. Whoever thinks he can is the 
victim of an illusion. Tommy’s style, 
like his personality, is not literary. I 
often wonder, when I think of the sort 
of life he has led, how he comes to ex- 
press himself at all. For he often 
startles me with some queer semi-artic- 
ulate flash of intuition. A direct chal- 
lenge to Life! As when he said, looking 
up at me as we leaned over the bul- 
warks and watched the sun rise one 
morning in the Caribbean, ‘ Yo’ know, 
I have n’t had any life.’ 

Well, as I said, he and I are chums 
on some mysteriously taciturn, North 
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Country principle that won’t bear talk- 
ing about! And I must tell the story 
in my own way, merely quoting a 
phrase now and then. I owe him that 
much because, you see, he was there. 


Ill 


That voyage he made in the Poly- 
nesian was her usual London to South 
American ports. And nothing hap- 
pened until they were homeward bound 
and making Ushant. It was a glorious 
day, as clear as it ever is in northern wa- 
ters, and the Third Mate was aston- 
ished to see through his glasses what he 
took to be land. Ushant already! As 
he looked he saw a flash and his won- 
der deepened. He told himself, well, 
he’d be blowed! A tremendous bang 
a hundred yards abeam of the Poly- 
nesian nearly shook him overboard. It 
had come at last, then! 

The Old Man came from his room, 
running sideways, his face set in a 
kind of spasm, and stood by the rail, 
clutching it as if petrified. The Third 
Mate, a friend of Tommy’s, pointed 
and handed the binocular just in 
time for the Old Man to see another 
flash. The morning telegraph clanged 
and jangled. The Third Mate ran to 
the telephone and was listening, when 
the second shell, close to the bows, ex- 
ploded on the water and made him drop 
the receiver. Then he heard the Old 
Man order the helm over — over — 
over, whirling his arm to emphasize 
the vital need of putting it hard over. 
A few moments of tense silence, and 
then, with a roar that nearly split all 
their ear-drums, the Polynesian’s six- 
inch anti-raider gun loosed off at nine 
thousand yards. 

So you must envisage this obscure 
naval engagement on that brilliant 
summer day in the green Atlantic. Not 
a ripple to spoil the aim, not a cloud 
in the sky, as the two gunners, their 
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sleeves rolled to the shoulders, their 
bodies heaving, thrust a fresh shell and 
cartridge into the breech, shoved in the 
cap, and swung the block into place 
with the soft ‘cluck’ of steel smeared 
with vaseline. As the ship veers, the 
gun is trained steady on the gray dot. 
Nine thousand and fifty, no deflection 
— ‘Stand away!’ There is another 
roar, and the gunner who has stood 
away now stands with his feet apart, 
his elbows out, staring with intense 
concentration through his glasses. 

Down below, the engine-room staff, 
which included Tommy doing a field- 
day on the spare generator, were clus- 
tered on the starting platform. The 
expansion links had been opened out 
full, — any locomotive driver will show 
you what I mean, — and the Polyne- 
sian’s engines, four thousand seven 
hundred horse-power indicated, driven 
by steam at two hundred pounds to the 
square inch from her four Scotch boil- 
ers, were turning eighty-nine revolu- 
tions per minute and making very good 
going for her, but nothing to write 
home about, when a modern submersi- 
ble cruiser doing sixteen knots on the 
surface was pelting after her. The tre- 
mendous explosions of the six-inch gun 
discouraged conversation. 

The Chief Engineer, a tall man with 
a full chestnut moustache and a stern 
contemptuous expression born of his 
hatred of sea-life, was striding up and 
down the plates. The Second appeared, 
like Ariel, around, above, below, intent 
on sundry fidgets of his own, and whist- 
ling — nobody knew why. The Fourth 
was in the stokehold and back in the 
engine-room every ten minutes. The 
Fifth, as though he had been naughty 
and was being punished by that stern 
man with the four gold-and-purple 
wings on his sleeve, was standing with 
his face to the wall, big rubber navy- 
phone receivers on his ears and his eyes 
fixed in a rapt saintly way on two 
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ground-glass discs above him, one of 
which was aglow and bore the legend 
More Revolutions. The other, Less Rev- 
olutions, was dull and out of use. So he 
stood, waiting for verbal orders. 

All the revolutions possible were be- 
ing supplied, for the safety-valves were 
lifting with an occasional throaty flut- 
ter. Unexpectedly the Second would 
appear from the tunnel, where he had 
been feeling the stern gland, and would 
hover lovingly over the thrust-block, 
whistling, amid the clangor of four 
thousand seven hundred horse-power, 
“Love me, and the world is mine.’ 

Suddenly all was swallowed up, en- 
gulfed, in one heart-shattering explo- 
sion on deck. It was so tremendous 
that the Fifth’s head involuntarily 
darted out from the receivers and he 
looked sharply at the Chief, who was 
standing stock-still with his long legs 
apart, his hands in his coat pockets, 
staring over his shoulder with stern in- 
tentness into vacancy. The telephone 
bell brayed outa call and the Fifth fitted 
his head once again to the receiver. 
“Yes, sir!’ he sang out; and then, to the 
others, ‘We’re gainin’ on her! We’re 
gainin’ on her!’ Tommy goes on me- 
thodically with his dynamo. He is close 
at hand when wanted, ready, resource- 
ful, devoid of panic. The excitement 
is on deck, where the shell has struck 
the house amidships, blowing the gal- 
ley ranges and bakehouse ovens over- 
board, killed three men outright, and 
left two more mere moving horrors of 
the slaughter-house floor. Another, a 
scullion, with his hand cut off at the 
wrist, is running round and round, fall- 
ing over the wreckage, and pursued by 
a couple of stewards with bandages 
and friar’s balsam. 

And on that gray dot, now nine 
thousand five hundred yards astern, 
there is excitement too, no doubt, for 
it seems authentic that the Polyne- 
sian’s third shot hit the forward gun- 
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mounting, and the list caused by this, 
heavy things slewing over, the damage 
to the deck, the rupture of certain vital 
oil-pipes, and the wounds of the crew, 
would account for the Polynesian, with 
her fourteen-point-seven knots, gain- 
ing on U 999, supposed to have sixteen 
knots on the surface. 

On the bridge of the Polynesian, 
too, there is excitement of sorts. The 
Chief Mate, who has been rushing 
about, helping theammunition carriers, 
then assisting the stewards with their 
rough surgery, then up on the bridge 
again, has come up and is prancing up 
and down, every now and then look- 
ing hard at the Old Man, who stares 
through the telescope at the gray dot. 

Something awful had happened. 
When that shell hit the ship, the Old 
Man had called out hoarsely, ‘That’s 
enough — oh, enough — boats!’ and 
the Chief Mate, to the horror of the 
young Third Mate, who told Tommy 
about it, grabbed the Old Man round 
the waist, whirled him into the chart- 
room, and slammed the door upon them 
both. The Third Mate says he saw, 
through the window, the Chief Mate’s 
fist half-an-inch from the Old Man’s 
nose, the Old Man looking at it in 
gloomy silence, and the Chief Mate’s 
eyes nearly jumping out of his head as 
he argued and threatened and implor- 
ed. ‘...Gainin’ on her,’ was all the 
Third Mate could hear, and ‘... For 
God’s sake, sir!’ and such-like strong 
phrases. So the Third Mate says. And 
then they came out again, and the 
Mate telephoned to the engine-room. 


IV 


The company is dwindling now, for, 
as Tommy gulps his drink and orders 
two more, it is on the stroke of nine, 
when the bars close, and folks are melt- 
ing group by group into the darkness. 
Some are bound for home, some for 
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‘Eldorado,’ a dusty barn where one 
watches dreadful melodramatic films 
and faints with the heat. The lights 
are turned still lower. The few shops 
which have been open in a stealthy 
way now shut up close. The moonlight 
throws sharp blue-black shadows on 
the white dust of the Rue el Nil. The 
orchestra fades away; chairs are stack- 
ed between the tubs, and reproachful 
glances are cast upon the dozen or so 
of us who still linger in the gloom. 

I become aware that Tommy, in 
his own odd little semi-articulate fash- 
ion, is regarding me as though he had 
some extraordinary anxiety on his 
mind. That is the way his expression 
strikes me. As though he had had some 
tremendous experience and did n’t know 
what to make of it. I remember seeing 
something like it in the face of a youth, 
religiously brought up, who was listen- 
ing for the first time to an atheist at- 
tempting to shake the foundations of 
his faith. And while I ruminate upon 
this unusual portent in Tommy’s phys- 
iognomy, he plunges into the second 
part of his story. It has its own appeal 
to those who love and understand the 
sea. 

For the rest of the day the Polyne- 
sian’s course was a series of intricate 
convolutions on the face of the Atlan- 
tic. As the Third Mate put it in his 
lively way, you could have played it 
ona piano. Owing to the wireless room 
having been partially demolished, 
they were out of touch with the world, 
and the commander felt lonely. He 
even regretted for a while that he had 
not retired. Was just going to, when 
the War came. He was sixty years old, 
and had been an easygoing skipper for 
twenty years now. This, —and he 
wiped his moist face with his handker- 
chief, — this was n’t at all what he had 
bargained for when he had volunteered 
to carry on ‘for the duration of the 
War.” Men dead and dying and mu- 
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tilated, ship torn asunder — He sat on 
his settee and stared hard at the head 
and shoulders of the man at the wheel, 
adumbrated on the ground-glass win- 
dow in front of him. He had turned 
sick at the sight down there — 

But the Polynesian was still going. 
Not a bolt, rivet, plate, or rod of her 
steering and propelling mechanism 
had been touched, and she was gal- 
loping northwest by west at thirteen 
knots. The commander hoped for a 
dark night, for in his present perturb- 
ed state the idea of being torpedoed 
at night was positively horrible. The 
Brobdingnagian, now, was hit at mid- 
night and sunk in three minutes with 
all hands but two. He wiped his face 
again. He felt that he wasn’t equal 
to it. 

It was dark. All night it was dark 
and moonless. All night they galloped 
along up-Channel. All night the Old 
Man walked the bridge, watching the 
blackness ahead. At four o’clock the 
Mate came on watch and the Old Man 
felt that he must lie down. He was 
over sixty years old, remember, and he 
had been on his feet for eighteen hours. 
The Chief Mate, who had been strange- 
ly shy since his outrageous behavior, 
merely remarked that it looked as if it 
might be thick presently, and began to 
pace to and fro. 

What happened, —if anything did 
happen, — nobody seemed to know; but 
Tommy, who came off at four, and was 
enjoying a pipe, a cup of cocoa, and a 
game of patience in his room, was sud- 
denly flung endways against his ward- 
robe, and a series of grinding crashes, 
one of which sent his porthole glass 
in a burst of fragments over his bed- 
place, buckled the plates of the ship’s 
side. He remembered that the ward- 
robe door flew open as he sprang up, 
and his derby hat bounced to the floor. 

He at once skipped down below, 
where he found the Second and Chief 
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trying to carry out a number of rapid, 
contradictory orders from the telegraph. 
And as he joined them the telegraph 
whirled from Full astern to Stand by, 
and stopped. They stood by. Tommy 
was told to go and finish ‘changing 
over, which involves opening and 
shutting several mysterious valves. 
Having achieved this, he took up his 
station by the telegraph. 

The Chief, clad in a suit of rumpled 
but elegant pink-and-saffron-striped 
pajamas, prowled to and fro in front of 
the engines like one of the larger carni- 
vora in front of his cage. The Second, 
with the sleeves of his coat rolled up, 
as if he were a conjuror and wished to 
show there was no deception, produced 
a cigarette from his ear, a match from 
an invisible ledge under the log-desk, 
and then caused himself to disappear 
into the stokehold, whistling a tune at 
one time very popular in Dublin called 
‘Mick McGilligan’s Daughter Mary 
Ann.” He returned in some mysterious 
fashion, smoking with much enjoy- 
ment, and reporting greaser, firemen, 
and Tommies all gone up on deck. 

And so they waited, those three, 
and waited, and waited; and the dawn 
came up, ineffably tender, and far up 
above them through the skylights they 
saw the stars through the fog turn 
pale, and still there was no sign, the 
telegraph finger pointing, in its mute 
peremptory way, at Stand by. They 
were standing by. 

And at length it grew to be past en- 
durance. The Chief spoke sharply into 
the telephone. Nothing. Suddenly he 
turned and ordered Tommy to go up 
and see what was doing. The Second, 
coming in from the stokehold, report- 
ed water in the cross-bunker, but the 
doors were down. So Tommy went up 
the long ladders and out on deck and 
stood stock-still before the great ex- 
perience of his life. For they were alone 
on the ship, those three. The boats 
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were gone. There was no sound, save 
the banging of the empty blocks and 
the gurgle and slap of the sea against 
her sides. 

For a moment, Tommy said, he 
‘had no heart.’ The sheer simplicity 
of the thing unmanned him, as well it 
might. He hadn’t words— Gone! 
Behind the horror lay another horror, 
and it was the reminiscence of this ulti- 
mate apprehension that I saw in his 
face to-night. And then he threw him- 
self backward (a North Country foot- 
ball trick), turned, and rushed for the 
ladder. The other two, down below, 
saw him there, his eyes feverish, his 
face dark and anxious, his usually low 
voice harsh and strident, as he pray- 
ed them to drop everything and come 
up quick — come on — and his voice 
trailed off into huskiness and heavy 
breathing. 

When they came up, which hap- 
pened immediately, four steps at a 
time, they found him sprawled against 
the bulwarks, his chin on his hands, 
looking as though to fix the scene for- 
ever on his brain. And they looked 
too, and turned faint, for there, far 
across the darkling sparkle of the sea, 
were the boats, and on the sky-line a 
smear of smoke. So they stood, each 
in a characteristic attitude — Tommy 
asprawl on the rail, the Second half- 
way up the bridge-deck ladder, one 
hand on his hip, the Chief with his 
hands behind him, his long legs widely 
planted, his head well forward, scowl- 
ing. They were as Tommy put it, ‘in 
a state.’ It was n’t, you know, the ac- 
tual danger: it was the carrying away 
of their faith in the world of living men. 
Good God! And I imagine the prevail- 
ing emotion in their hearts at this mo- 
ment was instinct in the lad’s query to 
me, — ‘ What was the use of goin’ back, 
or making a fight of it, if that was all 
they thought of us?’ And then the 
Polynesian recalled them from specu- 
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lations as to the ultimate probity of the 
human soul by giving a sudden lunge 
forward. She was sinking. 

For a moment, Tommy says, they 
were ‘in a state.’ I should imagine 
they were. They began running round 
and round the deck, picking up pieces 
of wood and dropping them in a shame- 
faced manner. Suddenly the Chief re- . 
membered the raft — an unfortunate 
structure of oil-barrels and hatches. It 
was on the foredeck, a frowsy incum- 
brance devised by the Mate ina burst of 
ingenuity against the fatal day. When 
the three of them arrived on the fore- 
deck their hopes sank again. A single 
glance showed the impossibility of lift- 
ing it without steam on the winches. 
They stood round it and deliberated in 
silence, tying on life-belts which they 
had picked up on the bridge-deck. The 
Polynesian gave another lunge, and 
they climbed on the raft and held tight. 

The Polynesian was in her death- 
throes. She had been cut through be- 
low the bridge, and the water was fill- 
ing the cross-bunker and pressing the 
air in Number 2 hold up against the 
hatches. While they sat there waiting, 
the tarpaulins on the hatch ballooned 
up and burst like a gun-shot, releasing 
the air improvised within. She plunged 
again, and the sea poured over her bul- 
warks and cascaded around them. The 
raft slid forward against a winch, skin- 
ning the Second’s leg against a wheel- 
guard. They held on. 

Now, it is perfectly simple in the- 
ory to sit on a raft and allow a ship to 
sink under you. The ship sinks, and 
the raft, retaining its buoyancy, floats. 
Quite simple, in theory. In practice, 
however, many factors tend to vitiate 
the simplicity of it. Indeed, it becomes 
so difficult that only by the mercy of 
God could anybody attempt it and 
survive. The fore-deck of the Polyne- 
sian was like the fore-deck of most 
ships, cluttered up with hatch-comb- 
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ings, winches, ventilator-cowls, steam- 
pipes, masts, derricks, bollards, snatch- 
blocks, dead-eyes, ladders, and wire- 
rope drums. Look forward from the 
promenade next time you make a trip, 
and conceive it. As the Polynesian 
subsided, she wallowed. Her ce:tre of 
gravity was changing every second, 
and the raft, with its three serious pas- 
sengers, was charging to and fro as if 
it were alive and trying to escape. It 
carried away a ventilator, and then, 
for one horrible instant, was caught in 
the standing rigging and canted over. 
A rush to starboard released it, and the 
next moment it was free. Only the 
windlass on the forecastle-head was 
now above water forward. 

They saw nothing more of her. Not 
that she vanished all at once, but the 
sucking whirlpools in which the raft 
was turning over and reeling back on 
them kept them fully occupied. And 
when at last they had coughed up the 
sea-water and wiped their eyes and 
looked at each other as they floated in 
the gentle swell of a smiling summer 
sea, she was gone. Only one thing de- 
stroyed their peace and stood up before 
them like a spectre: she was lying 
at the bottom, with her telegraph at 
Stand by. The deathless sporting spirit 
of the race was expressed in these 


-words: ‘You know, if it had n’t been 


for that, it was a joke, man!’ 


The moon rides high over Pelusium 
as we go back to the ship. Tommy and 
I will keep the morning watch together 
for once and talk over old times. To- 
morrow I shall go through the hot 
white dust of the Rue el Nil and be 
paid off in the consul’s office for my 
two years’ labor. There is a mail-boat 
next week, and perhaps I shall board 
her, passenger-fashion, and go across 
the blue Mediterranean, through sunny 
France, across the English Channel, 
where the Polynesian stands by for- 
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ever, up through Sussex orchards and 
over Surrey downs. And perhaps, as I 
idle away the autumn in thedim beauty 
of the Essex fenland, and as we drive 
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in the pony-cart through the lanes, we 

shall stop and the children will say, ‘If 

you stand up, you can see the sea.’ 
Perhaps. Who knows? 


WOMAN ENTHRONED 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


I 


TuHE Michigan magistrate who gave 
orders that a stalwart male angel pre- 
siding over the gateway of a cemetery 
should be recast in feminine mould may 
have been an erring theologian and a 
doubtful art-critic; but that he was 
a sound-hearted American no one can 
deny. He was not thinking of Azrael 
the mighty who had garnered that lit- 
tle harvest of death; or of Michael, 
great leader of the ‘fighting seraphim,’ 
whose blade 


smote and felled 
Squadrons at once; 


or of Gabriel the messenger. Holy 
Writ was as remote from his mental 
vision as was Paradise Lost. He was 
thinking very properly of the ‘angel 
in the house,’ and this feminine ideal 
was affronted by the robust outlines, 
no less than by the robust virtues, asso- 
ciated with the heavenly host. Cow- 
ley’s soothing compromise, which was 
designed as a compliment to a lady, 
and which, instead of unsexing angels, 
endowed them with a double line of 
potencies, — 


They are than Man more strong, and more than 
Woman sweet, — 


is not easily expressed in art. The very 
gallant Michigan gentleman simplified 


the situation by eliminating the mascu- 
line element. He registered his pro- 
fession of faith in the perfectibility of 
women. 

It is awkward to be relegated to the 
angelic class, and to feel that one does 
not fit. Intelligent feminists sometimes 
say that chivalry —that inextinguish- 
able point of view which has for centu- 
ries survived its own death-notices — 
is more disheartening than contempt. 
Chivalry is essentially protective. It is 
rooted in the consciousness of superior 
strength. It is expansively generous 
and scrimpingly just. It will not assure 
to women a fair field and no favors, 
which is the salvation of all humanity; 
but it will protect them from the con- 


- sequences of their own deeds, and that 


way lies perdition. Down through the 
ages we see the working of its will. 
Rome denied to women all civic rights, 
but allowed them many privileges. 
They were not permitted to make any 
legal contract. They were not per- 
mitted to bequeath their own fortunes, 
or — ordinarily —to give testimony in 
court. But they might plead ignor- 
ance of the law, ‘as a ground for dis- 
solving an obligation’ — which, if 
often convenient, was always demoral- 
izing. Being somewhat contemptu- 
ously absolved from the oath of alle- 
giance in the Middle Ages, they were as 
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a consequence immune from outlawry. 
On the other hand,: the severity with 
which they were punished for certain 
crimes which were supposed to come 
easy to them — poisoning, husband- 
murder, witchcraft (King Jamie was 
not the only wiseacre who marveled 
that there should be twenty witches to 
one warlock) — is evidence of fear on 
the legislators’ part. The very oldest 
laws, the very oldest axioms which an- 
tedate all laws, betray this uneasy sense 
of insecurity. ‘Day and night must 
women be held by their protectors 
in a state of dependence,’ says Manu, 
the Hindu Noah, who took no female 
with him in his miraculously preserved 
boat, but was content with his own 
safety, and trusted the propagation of 
the species to the care and ingenuity 
of the gods. 

In our day and in our country wo- 
men are gaining their rights (I use the 
word ‘rights’ because, though its defini- 
tion be disputed, everyone knows what 
it implies) slowly and haltingly. They 
have a hard time winning the franchise 
in certain states. They have a hard 
time making their way in the profes- 
sions, although a great deal of courtesy 
is shown them by professional men. 
They have a hard time making their 
way in the trades, where the unions 
block their progress. They have a very 
small share of political patronage, and 
few good positions in the civil service. 
Whether the best interests of the coun- 
try will be advanced or retarded by a 
complete recognition of their claims — 
which implies giving them an even 
chance with men — is a point on which 
no one can speak with authority. The 
absence of data leaves room only for 
surmise. Women are striving to gain 
this ‘even chance’ for their own sakes, 
which is lawful and reasonable. Their 
public utterances, it is true, dwell 
pointedly on the regeneration of the 
world. This also is lawful and reason- 
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able. Public utterances have always 
dwelt on the regeneration of the world, 
since the apple was eaten and Paradise 
closed its gates. 

Meanwhile American chivalry, a 
strong article and equal to anything 
Europe ever produced, clings passion- 
ately and persistently to its inward 
vision. Ellen Key speaks casually of 
‘the vices which men call woman’s 
nature.’ If Swedish gentlemen permit 
themselves this form of speech, it finds 
no echo in our loyal land. Two things 
an American hates to do — hold a wo- 
man accountable for her misdeeds, and 
punish her accordingly. When Gov- 
ernor Craig of North Carolina set aside 
the death-sentence which had been 
passed upon a murderess and commit- 
ted her to prison for life, he gave to the 
public this plain and comprehensive 
statement. ‘There is no escape from 
the conclusion that Ida Bell Warren is 
guilty of murder, deliberate and pre- 
meditated. Germany executed the wo- 
man spy; England did not. The action 
of the military Governor of Belgium 
was condemned by the conscience of 
the world. The killing of this woman 
would send a shiver through North 
Carolina.’ 

Apart from the fact that Edith 
Cavell was not a spy, and that her of- 
fense was one which has seldom in the 
world’s history been so cruelly punish- 
ed, Governor Craig’s words deserve 
attention. He has explicitly exempted 
a woman, because she is a woman, from 
the penalty which would have been in- 
curred by a man. Incidentally he was 
compelled to commute the death-sen- 
tence of her confederate, as it was 
hardly possible to send the murderous 
wife to prison, and her murderous ac- 
complice to the chair. That the execu- 
tion of Mrs. Warren would have sent 
a ‘shiver’ through North Carolina is 
doubtless true. The governor had re- 
ceived countless letters and telegrams 
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protesting against the infliction of the 
death-penalty on a woman. 

One of the reasons which has been 
urged for the total abolition of this 
penalty is the reluctance of juries to 
convict women of crimes punishable 
by death. The number of wives who 
murder their husbands and of girls 
who murder their lovers, is a menace 
to society. Our sympathetic tolerance 
for these crimes passionnés, the sensa- 
tional scenes in court, and the prompt 
acquittals which follow, are a menace 
to law and justice. Better that their 
perpetrators should be sent to prison 
and suffer a few years of corrective 
discipline, until soft-hearted sentimen- 
talists circulate petitions and secure 
their pardon and release. 

The right to be judged as men are 
judged is perhaps the only form of 
equality which feminists fail to de- 
mand. Their attitude to their own 
errata is well expressed in the solemn 
warning addressed by Mr. Louis Un- 
termeyer’s Eve to the Almighty, — 


Pause, God, and ponder, ere Thou judgest me! 


The right to be punished is not and has 
never been a popular prerogative with 
either sex. There was, indeed, a Lon- 
don sugar-baker who was sentenced in 
the year 1816 to be whipped and im- 
prisoned for vagabondage. He served 
his term; but, whether from clemency 
or from oversight, the whipping was 
never administered. When released, he 
promptly brought action against the 
prison authorities because he had not 
been whipped, ‘according to the stat- 
ute,’ and he won his case. Whether or 
not the whipping went with the verdict 
is not stated; but it was a curious joke 
to play with the grim realities of Brit- 
ish law. 

American women are no such stick- 
lers for a code. They acquiesce in their 
frequent immunity from punishment, 
and are correspondingly, and very nat- 
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urally, indignant when they find them- 
selves no longer immune. There was a 
pathetic ring in the explanation offered 
a few years ago by Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago, whose policemen were ac- 
cused of brutality to women strikers 
and pickets. ‘When the women do any- 
thing in violation of the law,’ said the 
mayor to a delegation of citizens, ‘the 
police arrest them. And then, instead 
of going along quietly as men prisoners 
would, the women sit down on the side- 
walks. What else can the policemen do 
but lift them up?’ 

If men ‘go along quietly,’ it is be- 
cause custom, not choice, has bowed 
their necks to the yoke of order and 
equity. They break the law without 
being prepared to defy it. The lawless- 
ness of women may be due as much to 
their exclusion from citizenship, — 


Some reverence for the laws ourselves have 
made, — 


as to the lenity shown them by men — 
a lenity which they stand ever ready 
to abuse. We have only to imagine 
what would have happened to a group 
of men who had chosen to air a griev- 
ance by picketing the White House 
—the speed with which they would 
have been arrested, fined, dispersed, 
and forgotten—to realize the nature 
of the tolerance granted to women. 
For months these female pickets were 
unmolested. Money was subscribed to 
purchase for them umbrellas and over- 
shoes. The President, whom they were 
affronting, sent them out coffee on cold 
mornings. It was only when their utter- 
ances became treasonable, when they 
undertook to assure our Russian visi- 
tors that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Root were 
deceiving Russia, and to entreat these 
puzzled gentlemen to help them free 
our nation, that their sport was sup- 
pressed, and they became liable to ar- 
rest and imprisonment. Since then 
they have solaced themselves by vigor- 
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ous protests against ill-usage, and by 
pronouncing ‘Kaiser Wilson’ (who 
runs a close race with Mr. Roosevelt in 
the advocacy of woman suffrage) to be 
an antiquated product of the ‘feudal 
south.’ 

Much censure has been passed upon 
the unreasonable violence of these wo- 
men. The great body of American suf- 
fragists has repudiated their action, 
and the anti-suffragists have used them 
to point stern morals and adorn viva- 
cious tales. But was it quite fair to 
permit them in the beginning a liberty 
which would not have been accorded 
to men, and which led inevitably to 
license? Were they not treated as par- 
ents sometimes treat children, allowing 
them to use bad language, because, ‘if 
you pay no attention to them, they 
will stop it of their own accord’; and 
then, when they do not stop it, punish- 
ing them for misbehaving before com- 
pany? Whena sympathetic gentleman 
wrote to a not very sympathetic paper 
to say that the second Liberty Loan 
would be more popular if Washington 
would ‘call off the dogs of war on wo- 
men,’ he turned a flashlight upon the 
fathomless gulf which sentimentality 
has dug between the sexes. No one 
would dream of calling policemen and 
magistrates ‘dogs of war’ because they 
arrested and punished men for similar 
offenses. Men are citizens. They enjoy 
every right which a free government 
can give, and they incur every penalty 
which law can justly inflict. 


II 


Agitators, we are told, are always 
sure of their market; but sometimes 
they have to go far afield to seek it. 
When Mrs. Pankhurst found her occu- 
pation gone in Great Britain, where 
women have become constructive pa- 
triots, and part of ‘England’s Effort,’ 
she braved the sea, and from Australia 
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came a plaintive cry that she was buzz- 
ing in the streets of Adelaide, within 
the prohibited area. At the same time 
a moan from India betrayed the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Annie Besant, who was 
offering her especial blend of theosophy 
and treason to the scandalized natives 
of Madras. In vain the Madras govern- 
ment explained to her that she was 
welcome to preach theosophy until the 
skies fell, but that she must leave out 
the treason. The unaccommodating 
lady refused the concession, saying 
that her theosophic campaign and her 
political campaign were necessarily in- 
terchangeable. In vain the authori- 
ties murmured polite requests that she 
would ‘move on.” In vain the authori- 
ties of Adelaide made the same pathetic 
appeal to Mrs. Pankhurst. In the end, 
Mrs. Pankhurst was arrested, and — 
familiar words — ‘resisted arrest’; and 
Mrs. Besant wasexpelled from Madras, 
as she had formerly been expelled from 
Bombay. Great India and great Aus- 
tralia strove to be tolerant to their un- 
welcome guests; but the old song, — 


The landlord then aloud did say, 
As how he wished they would go away, 


adequately expressed the situation. 
While Mrs. Besant was doing her 
little best to harass the Orient, that 
astute Oriental, Sir Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, was preparing a ‘Parting Wish 
for the Women of America,’ and bear- 
ing well in mind the sort of thing he 
would naturally be expected to say. 
The skill with which he modified and 
popularized an alien point of view re- 
vealed the seasoned lecturer. He told 
his readers that ‘God has sent women 
to love the world,’ and to build up a 
‘spiritual civilization.’ He condoled 
with them because they were ‘passing 
through great sufferings in this callous 
age.’ His heart bled for them, seeing 
that their hearts ‘are broken every 
day, and victims are snatched from 
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their arms to be thrown under the car 
of material progress.” The occidental 
sentiment which regards man simply 
as an offspring, and a fatherless off- 
spring at that (no woman, says Olive 
Schreiner, could look upon a battlefield 
without thinking ‘So many mothers’ 
sons!’), comes as naturally to Sir Ra- 
bindranath as if he were to the man- 
ner born. He is content to see the pas- 
sion and pain, the sorrow and heroism 
of men, as reflections mirrored in a wo- 
man’s soul. The ingenious gentlemen 
who dramatize biblical narratives for 
the American stage, and who are ham- 
pered at every step by the obtrusive 
masculinity of the East, might find a 
sympathetic supporter in this accom- 
plished and accommodating Hindu. 

Thestory of Joseph and his Brethren, 
for example, is perhaps the best tale 
ever told the world — a tale of adven- 
ture on a heroic scale, with conflicting 
human emotions to give it poignancy 
and power. It deals with pastoral sim- 
plicities, with the splendors of court, 
and with the ‘high finance’ which 
turned a free landholding people into 
tenantry of the crown. It is a story 
of men, the only lady introduced be- 
ing a disedifying dea ex machina, whose 
popularity in Italian art has perhaps 
blinded us to the brevity of her biblical 
role. But when this most dramatic 
narrative was cast into dramatic form, 
Joseph’s splendid loyalty to his master, 
his cold and vigorous chastity, was 
nullified by giving him an Egyptian 
sweetheart. Lawful marriage with this 
young lady being his sole solicitude, 
the advances of Potiphar’s wife were 
less of a temptation than an intrusion. 
The key-note of the noble old tale was 
destroyed, to assure to woman her 
proper place as the guardian of man’s 
integrity. 

Still more radical is the treatment 
accorded to the parable of the ‘Prodi- 
gal Son,’ which has been expanded into 
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a pageant play, and acted with a hardy 
realism permitted only to the strictly 
ethical drama. The scriptural setting 
of the story has been preserved, but its 
patriarchal character has been sacri- 
ficed to modern sentiment which re- 
fuses to be interested in the relation of 
father and son. Therefore we behold 
the prodigal equipped with a mother 
and a trustful female cousin, who, be- 
tween them, put the poor old gentle- 
man out of commission, reducing him 
to his proper level of purveyor-in- 
ordinary to the household. It is the 
prodigal’s mother who bids her reluc- 
tant husband give their willful son his 
portion. It is the prodigal’s mother 
who watches for him from the house- 
top and silences the voice of censure. 
It is the prodigal’s mother who wel- 
comes his return and persuades father 
and brother to receive him into favor. 
The whole duty of man in that Syrian 
household is to obey the impelling word 
of woman and bestow bags of gold, 
blessings, and fraternal affection ac- 
cording to her will. 

The expansion of the maternal senti- 
ment until it embraces, or seeks to em- 
brace, humanity, is the vision of the 
emotional, as opposed to the intellec- 
tual, feminist. ‘The Mother State of 
which we dream’ offers no attraction to 
many plain and practical workers for 
the franchise, and is a veritable night- 
mare to others. ‘Woman,’ writes an 
enthusiast in the Forum, ‘means to be, 
not simply the mother of the individ- 
ual, but of society, of the state with 
its man-made institutions, of art and 
science, of religion and morals. All life, 
physical and spiritual, personal and so- 
cial, needs to be mothered.’ 

Needs to be mothered! When men 
proffer this welter of sentiment in the 
name of women, how is it possible to 
say convincingly that the girl student 
standing at the gates of knowledge is 
as humble-hearted as the boy; that she 
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does not mean to mother medicine, or 
architecture, or biology, any more than 
the girl in the banker’s office means 
to mother finance? If her hopes for the 
future are founded on the belief that 
fresh opportunities will meet a sure 
response, she does not, if she be sane, 
measure her untried powers by any un- 
known scale of valuation. She does not 
consider the advantages which will 
accrue to medicine, architecture, or 
biology by her entrance — as a woman 
— into any one of these fields. Their 
need for her maternal ministrations 
concerns her less than her need for the 
magnificent heritage they present. It 
has been said that the craving for ma- 
terial profit is not instinctive in women. 
If it is not instinctive, it will be ac- 
quired, because every legitimate in- 
centive has its place in the progress of 
the world. The demand that women 
shall be paid men’s wages for men’s 
work may represent a desire for justice 
rather thana desire for gain; but money 
fairly earned is sweet to the hand and 
heart. An open field, an even start, no 
handicap, no favors, and the same goal 
for all. This is the worker’s dream of 
paradise. Women know that lack of 
citizenship is a handicap. Self-love 
prompts them to overrate their imposed 
and underrate their inherent disabili- 
ties. ‘Whenever you see a woman get- 
ting a high salary, make up your mind 
that she is giving twice the value re- 
ceived,’ writes an angry correspondent 
to the Survey; and this pretension par- 
alyzes effort. To be satisfied with our- 
selves is to be at the end of our use- 
fulness. 

M. Emile Faguet, that most radical 
and least sentimental of French femi- 
nists, would open wide to women every 
door of which man holds the key. He 
would give them every legal right and 
burden which they are physically fit- 
ted to enjoy and to endure. He is as 
unvexed by doubts as he is uncheered 
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by illusions. He has no more fear of 
the downfall of existing institutions 
than he has hopes for the regeneration 
of the world. The equality of men and 
women, as he sees it, lies, not in their 
strength, but in their weakness, not in 
their intelligence, but in their stupidity, 
not in their virtues, but in their per- 
verseness. Yet there is no taint of pes- 
simism in his rational refusal to be 
optimistic. No man sees more clearly, 
or recognizes more justly, the art with 
which his countrywomen have cement- 
ed and upheld a social state at once 
flexible and orderly, enjoyable and he- 
roic. That they have been the allies, 
not the dictators and not the inspira- 
tion, of men in building this fine fabric 
of civilization, is also plain to his mind. 
Allies and equals he holds them, but 
nothing more. ‘La femme est parfaite- 
ment l’égale de homme, mais elle 
n’est que son égale.’ 

Naturally to such a man the atti- 
tude of Americans toward women is 
as unsympathetic as is the attitude of 
Dahomeyans. He does not condemn 
it (possibly he does not condemn the 
Dahomeyans, seeing that the civic and 
social ideals of France and of Dahomey 
are in no wise comparable); but he ex- 
plains with careful emphasis that the 
Frenchwoman, unlike her American 
sister, is not, and does not desire to be, 
‘un objet sacro-saint.’ The reverence for 
women in the United States he assumes 
to be a national trait, a national point 
of view, a sort of national institution 
among a proud and patriotic people. 
‘L’idolatrie de la femme est une chose 
américaine par excellence.’ 

The superlative complacency of 
American women is largely due to the 
oratorical adulation of American men, 
— an adulation that has no more sub- 
stantiality than has the foam on beer. 
I have heard a candidate for office tell 
his female audience that men are weak 
and women are strong, that men are 
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foolish and women are wise, that men 
are shallow and women are deep, that 
men are submissive tools whom women, 
the leaders of the race, must instruct to 
vote for him. He did not believe a 
word that he said, and his hearers did 
not believe that he believed it, yet the 
grossness of his flattery kept pace with 
the hypocrisy of his self-depreciation. 
The few men present wore an attitude 
of dejection, not unlike that of the 
little boy in Punch who has been told 
that he is made of 


Snips and snails, 
And puppy dogs’ tails, 


and can ‘hardly believe it.’ 

What Mr. Roosevelt calls the ‘luna- 
tic fringe’ of every movement is pain- 
fully obtrusive in the great and noble 
reform which seeks fair play for women. 
The ‘ full habit of speech’ is never more 
regrettable than when the cause is so 
good that it needs but temperate cham- 
pioning. 

‘Without the aid of women England 
could not carry on this war,’ said Mr. 
Asquith — an obvious statement, no 
doubt, but simple, truthful, and worthy 
to be spoken. Why should the New 
Republic, in an article bearing the sin- 
gularly ill-mannered title, ‘Thank You 
For Nothing!’ heap scorn upon these 
words? Why should its writer make the 
angry assertion that the British Em- 
pire had been ‘deprived of two genera- 
tions of women’s leadership,’ because 
only a world’s war can drill a new idea 
into a statesman’s head? The war has 
drilled a great many new ideas into 
all our heads. Mr. Asquith’s cranium 
is probably not more perforated with 
them than is Mr. Wilson’s. But ‘lead- 
ership’ isa large word. It is not what 
men are asking, and it is not what wo- 
men are offering, even at this stage of 
the game. Partnership is as far as am- 
bition on the one side and obligation 
on the other are prepared to go; anda 
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clear understanding of this truth has 
accomplished great results. 

Therefore, when we are told that the 
women of to-day are ‘giving their vi- 
tality to an anemic world,’ we wonder 
if the speaker has read a newspaper for 
the past three years and a half. The 
passionate cruelty and the passionate 
heroism of men have stained the earth 
with blood, red blood poured out in- 
extinguishably to wrong and right this 
‘anemic world,’ which never since it 
came from its Maker’s hand has seen 
such shame and glory. There are 
some who stil! believe that this blood 
would never have been spilled had wo- 
men shared in the citizenship of na- 
tions; but the reasons they advance in 
support of an undemonstrable theory 
show an easy ignorance of events. 

“War will pass,’ says Olive Schreiner, 
‘when intellectual culture and activity 
have made possible to the female an 
equal share in the control and govern- 
ment of modern national life.’ And 
why? Because ‘arbitration and com- 
pensation will naturally occur to her as 
cheaper and simpler methods of bridg- 
ing the gaps in national relationship.’ 

Strange that this idea never occurred 
to man! Strange that no delegate at 
The Hague should have perceived 
so straight a path to peace! Strange 
that when Germany struck her long- 
planned, long-prepared blow, this cheap 
and simple measure failed to stay her 
hand! War will pass when injustice 
passes. Never before that day, unless 
hope leaves the world. 


III 


That any civilized people should bar 
women from the practice of law is to 
the last degree unfair and unreasonable. 
There can never be an adequate cause 
for such an injurious exclusion. There 
is in fact no cause at all, only an arbi- 
trary decision on the part of those who 
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have the authority to decide. Yet 
nothing is less worth while than to 
speculate dizzily on the part women 
are going to play in any field from 
which they are at present debarred. 
They may be ready to burnish up ‘the 
rusty old social organism,’ and make it 
shine like new; but this is not the work 
which lies immediately at hand. A suf- 
fragist who believes that the world 
needs house-cleaning has made the 
somewhat terrifying statement that 
when English women enter the law 
courts they will sweep away all ‘legal 
frippery,’ all the ‘accumulated dust 
and rubbish of centuries.’ Latin terms, 
flowing gowns and wigs, silly staves and 
worn-out symbols, all must go, and 
with them must go the antiquated 
processes which confuse and retard 
justice. The women barristers of the 
future will scorn to have ‘legal na- 
tures like Portia’s,’ basing their claims 
on quibbles and subterfuges. They will 
cut all Gordian knots. They will deal 
with naked simplicities. 

References to Portia are a bit dis- 
quieting. Her law was stage law, good 
enough for the drama, which has always 
enjoyed a jurisprudence of its own. We 
had best leave her out of any serious 
discussion. But why should the ad- 
mission of women to the bar result in a 
volcanic upheaval? Women have prac- 
ticed medicine for years, and have not 
revolutionized it. Painstaking service 
has been their contribution to their 
chosen field rather than any brilliant 
display of originality. It is reasonable 
to suppose that their advance will be 
resolute and beneficial. If they ever 
condescended to their profession, they 
do so no longer. If they ever talked 
about belonging to ‘the class of real 
people,’ they have relinquished such 
flowers of rhetoric. If they earnestly 
desire the franchise, it is because they 
see in it justice to themselves, not the 
torch which will enlighten the world. 
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Only the agitator, the visionary, and 
the sentimentalist choose to deal with 
illusions rather than with realities, 
and are more concerned with the in- 
fluence they are going to exert than 
with the service they are going to 
render. A prominent and very femi- 
nine feminist has predicted with touch- 
ing simplicity that ‘the dullness which 
inheres in both domestic and social 
affairs when they are carried on by 
men alone, will no longer be a nec- 
essary attribute of public life when 
gracious and gray-haired women be- 
come a part of it.’ 

This is early Victorian. It is Coven- 
try Patmore dallying with the sweets 
of suffrage. And it presupposes a con- 
dition of which we had not been even 
remotely aware. Granted that do- 
mesticity palls quickly on the solitary 
male. Housekeeping seldom attracts 
him. The tea-table and the friendly 
cat fail to arrest his roving tendencies. 
Granted that some men are polite 
enough to say that they do not enjoy 
social events in which women take no 
part. They have by no means aban- 
doned such pastimes. On the contrary, 
they cling to them with an assiduity 
suggestive of relish. When they assert, 
however, that they would have a much 
better time if women were present, no 
one is rude enough to contradict them. 
But public life! The arena in which 
whirling ambition sweeps human souls 
as an autumn wind sweeps leaves; 
which resounds with the shouts of the 
conquerors and the groans of the con- 
quered; which is degraded by treachery 
and ennobled by achievement; that this 
field of adventure, this heated race- 
track needs to be relieved from dullness 
by the presence and participation of 
elderly ladies is the crowning vision of 
sensibility. 

Weare accustomed to hear what wo- 
men would do in the civic world if they 
had the opportunity. We are accus- 
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tomed to hear what the loss of their 
‘leadership’ has cost the human race. 
We have been told by an American 
suffragist that Miss Susan B. Anthony 
would have made a better executive 
than Abraham Lincoln, and that Miss 
Jane Addams might fill the presidential 
chair more successfully than any of her 
male contemporaries. Such flights of 
fancy are the natural outcome of wo- 
man’s exclusion from political life. 
Only grim experience can teach realities 
to adult or to child. There is nothing 
like a heavy crop of failures to enrich 
the soil of human endeavor. The realm 
of the untried holds no impossibilities. 
But to be able to believe that politi- 
cians are dull without the enlivening 
coéperation of ‘gracious and gray- 
haired women,’ is far more wonderful 
than to be able to believe that such 
women would make better presidents 
than men. In the one case we are deal- 
ing with theories, in the other, encoun- 
tering facts. 

‘Qui veut faire l’ange fait la béte,’ 
said Pascal; and the Michigan angel is 
a dangerous social symbol. The chival- 
ric and sentimental attitude of Amer- 
ican men reacts alarmingly when they 
are brought face to face with the actual 
terms and inevitable consequences of 
woman’s enfranchisement. There ex- 
ists a world-wide and age-long belief 
that what women want they get. They 
must want it well enough and long 
enough to make their desire operative. 
It is the listless and preoccupied un- 
concern of their own sex which bars 
their progress. But men will fall into 
a flutter of admiration because a little 
Florida town has a woman mayor (the 
town of Aldeburgh in England had a 
woman mayor ten years ago), and they 
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will look aghast upon such headlines as 
these in their morning paper: ‘Women 
Confess Selling Votes.’ ‘ Chicago Wo- 
men Arrested for Election Frauds,’ as 
if there had not always been, and would 
not always be, a percentage of unscru- 
pulous voters in every electorate. No 
sane woman believes that women, as 
a body, will vote more honestly than 
men; but no sane man believes that 
they will vote less honestly. They are 
neither the ‘gateway to Hell,’ as Ter- 
tullian pointed out, nor the builders of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘spiritual 
civilization.’ They are neither the re- 
positories of wisdom, nor the final word 
of folly. 

It was hardly fair to focus X-rays 
upon the only woman in Congress, and 
exhibit to a gaping world her native 
and elemental limitations. Such quali- 
ties are common in our legislative bod- 
ies, and excite no particular comment. 
They are as inherent in the ‘ordinary 
man,’ for whom Mr. Wilson says Amer- 
ica was created, as in the ordinary wo- 
man. They in no way affect the ques- 
tion of enfranchisement. Give as much 
and ask no more. Give no more and 
ask as much. This is the watch-word of 
equality. 

‘God help women when they have 
only their rights!’ exclaimed a brilliant 
American lawyer; but it is in the ‘only’ 
that all savor lies. Rights and privi- 
leges are incompatible. Emancipation 
implies the sacrifice of immunity, the 
acceptance of obligation. It heralds 
the reign of sober and disillusioning 
experience. Women, as M. Faguet re- 
minds us, are only the equals of men; 
a truth which was more simply phrased 
in the old Cornish adage, ‘Lads are as 
good as wenches when they are washed.’ 





ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE. II 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAMIE FAFFELFINGER 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


I 


THE nouveaux paurres are, I believe, 
as a rule, fully as awkward with their 
poverty as the nouveaux riches with 
their wealth. They have not the true 
grand manner. They are not a whit 
more born to the rags than your sud- 
denly prosperous parvenu to the pur- 
ple. It is difficult to be at ease with 
them. Their behaviors, their manners, 
their speech, more often their silences, 
are forever reminding you of their for- 
mer mode of living. 

For these and other reasons, I will- 
ingly pass over those intervening 
years, when, though distinctly poor, 
I was unaccustomed, and wore my 
changed conditions, I do not doubt, 
awkwardly. I pass on to a later and 
-more fixed season when, thrown wholly 
now on my own resources, and totally 
untrained and unfitted for such an 
emergency, I made shift to support 
myself, to live meagrely, and to endure 
what I took to be a well-nigh intoler- 
able poverty. 

Poverty is a variable term and much 
subject to comparison. Some will al- 
low it only to those who have been 
born to it. To have been always half- 
starved, these think, and to carry a 
basket from door to door — that is to 
be poor. But it is idle to think of cold 
and hunger to the point of beggary as 
the only cold and hunger there are. 
Not alone are there degrees of cold and 


hunger of the body, — discomfortable 
and ill-nourished living, — but there 
are, as well, things which seem to me 
even more difficult to endure — un- 
satisfied hunger of the mind and heart 
and a most cruel and persistent chill 
of the spirit. The literal-minded may 
need to see the open sore, the sight- 
less eye, or the starved countenance, 
before their pity is moved; but he who 
has ever touched the spiritual values, 
will know — with a tenderness that is 
mercy — that in one who never asked 
for pity, one who perhaps even went 
outwardly gay, there may be hidden 
hurts borne unflinchingly; intolerable 
darknesses not complained of; crippled 
powers which once went proud and 
free; and a heart and mind which have 
endured, it may be, starved hours. 
These are, I believe, some of the most 
real poverties that the soul may be 
called on to endure. 

In every circumstance of our lives 
lies the stirring knowledge that one’s 
own case, however strange, is far from 
being singular. There are others be- 
sides myself with whom Poverty has 
taken up its abode; there are others 
from whose cup Despair has daily 
drunk; who, looking up from their 
daily bread, have found Sorrow’s eyes 
forever on them. Those who have 
known these cup-companions need not 
be told how the House of Life can be 
darkened, or how these darker presen- 
ces occupy the chambers of the mind. 
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Nor need they yet be reminded how all 
this becomes bearable, even enduring- 
ly precious to the heart, if Love but 
remain and consent still to sit at the 
board, and, though with brows bent, 
still break bread with its white hands, 
and lift in its unshaken fingers the cup 
of bitter wine. 

We went to live in the deep country, 
on what had once been a beautiful old 
estate. The house had not been lived 
in for years. It still preserved an air 
of beauty and dignity, but its ancient 
pride and fitness were turned toward 
decay. But if, like myself, it had fallen 
on adversity and evil days, that was 
but the better reason I should under- 
stand and love it. Wholly without 
what the world calls comforts, yet how 
comforting it was in those chill and 
cheerless days! Downfallen in the eyes 
of others, lowered from its proud es- 
tate, how I have yet lifted my heart 
up to it under the stars, and paid it an 
homage of love and thankfulness not 
matched, I think, in all its better days. 


Our precarious means being entirely 
dependent on such writing as I could 
do, it would have been extravagance 
and bankruptcy for me to assume the 


domestic duties. There was no one 
else. I was the only woman of the 
household. It seemed to me that a 
working housekeeper might solve the 
difficulty; one of that variety which 
lays not so much stress upon wages as 
upon a home. I found a surprising 
number with this tendency — women 
who had seen better days and were by 
their own affidavit capable of stand- 
ing anything. But I found them to 
be without exception, shrinkingly sus- 
ceptible to physical discomforts, and 
of these.there were in that old house 
many. 

Each of them carried with her a rem- 
nant of her ‘better days,’ as an invet- 
erate shopper carries an out-of-date 
sample, resolved, yet unable, to find its 
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match. One of them could not forget, 
and had no mind to let you forget, that 
her husband had made four thousand 
a year; another had been to school in 
Paris; and one always wore rubber 
gloves, ‘because,’ she assured me, ‘as 
long as I can have my hands white, I 
can stand a great deal.’ Another in- 
sisted on the most fluffy and unsub- 
stantial desserts, and thought the rest of 
the meal mattered little, so long as the 
finale had a grand air. Another could 
not endure the odor of onions and 
fainted at the sight of liver. Yet an- 
other, from reverses and humiliations 
unendurable, had turned Christian 
Scientist. I learned afterward that she 
came hoping to convert me to the idea 
that there is no poverty. I wish I could 
have spared her the futility. 

By and by I abandoned all hope of 
a working housekeeper. I knew that 
what I needed was a ‘general house- 
worker.’ 

Those who in extremity have sought 
servants in city employment bureaus 
need not be told what is too old a tale. 
When the array of imposing applicants 
had all declined the discomforts of my 
home, and the honor of being employed 
by me, the manager explained, what I 
was dull not to have known myself, 
that it might be wise to try some of 
the employment bureaus in the poorer 
quarters. I found one finally at the 
head of the Bowery and climbed its 
rickety stairs. 

They were a strange and varied lot 
that I came upon now: weird old flat- 
footed fairies, given to feathers and 
elaborate head-dresses, or young heavy 
Audreys who looked at you out of dull 
eyes. I explained elaborately the condi- 
tions under which they would be called 
on to live. I omitted nothing, not even 
the screech-owls, or the night sounds 
that might or might not be wild cats. 
They came eagerly or sullenly, according 
to their dispositions. But apparently 
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none of them had at all grasped what 
I said. For when they saw the place 
and felt the loneliness of which I had 
so thoroughly warned them, they turn- 
ed and fled. The house might have been 
haunted. 

Finally I heard that one could en- 
gage servants of a certain order from 
the Charities associations, more partic- 
ularly from the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. Thither I 
went. 

The matron, a full-eyed woman who 
gave the impression of having to disci- 
pline an over-kind heart by an assump- 
tion of great severity, questioned me 
curtly. What surroundings had I to 
offer? My heart sank, but I went over 
faithfully the disadvantages — the ex- 
treme loneliness of the life, the ne- 
cessity that those who entered on it 
should abandon all hope of ‘movies.’ 
‘Movies’ there were not within twelve 
miles. There were no conveniences, no 
department stores, no bargain sales, 
nothing — only field and forest, stars 
and dawns and sunsets — nothing! 

She lifted explanatory eyebrows, a 
little displeased, I thought. 

‘I mean the moral surroundings.’ 
Then, at my pause, ‘I mean, are you 
yourself a Christian woman?’ 

Being perhaps the better satisfied on 
this point, for a rather faltering answer 
on my part, she sent a mild-eyed assist- 
ant for ‘Mamie Faffelfinger.’ 

She meanwhile explained in a busi- 
nesslike way that Mamie was a Catho- 
lic, brought up in an orphan asylum; 
her child was not a year old; ‘the man’ 
(so the matron designated him curtly) 
was not her husband. 

“You mean she would wish a home 
for the child too?’ 

The full-eyed woman ceased turning 
her pencil between her thumb and fin- 
gers on the desk and gave me an ag- 
gressive look. 

‘Certainly. Most of these people 
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have n’t a crust to live on. If you do 
not wish to employ that kind, there 
are the employment bureaus.’ 

So they dawned on me like a bless- 
ing. These were not parvenu poor who 
had been to school in Paris, who would 
insist on unsubstantial desserts. Here 
were no head-dressy old fairies of ques- 
tionable powers; these were no exotic 
fruits of the ‘gardens of Proserpine’; 
here was the good salt brine, here the 
ancient tides of reality — ‘the surge 
and thunder of the Odyssey.’ 

Meanwhile the matron was speak- 
ing: — 

‘The man is not her husband. But if 
you are a Christian, I am sure you 
have no narrow scruples as to that. He 
drinks. She is half-starved. I have told 
her we will get her and the child a 
place, if she will promise to leave him.’ 
She glanced at the open doorway of her 
tiny office: ‘Yes, Mamie, come in.’ 

It was then that I first saw Mamie 
and Anne. 

Mamie looked her part. She was 
pallid, rather pretty; very slight, with 
a skirt of extreme fineness. She had 
heavy-lidded eyes, that looked to have 
seen much weeping, and a smile the 
more pathetic for its great readiness. 

As to Anne, a consistent story would 
require that she should be as pallid as 
her mother, that her little hand, intent 
now on her mother’s hat-brim, should 
be a mere kite’s claw; and there should 
have been delicate dark rings under her 
eyes. But, far from being a kite’s claw, 
the hand on the hat-brim was as plump 
as ripe fruit, and her cheeks were like 
smooth apricots perfect with the sun. 
But after all there is no describing 
Anne. If you will look at the child held 
in the arms of the Madonna of the 
Chair and then at the one in the arms 
of the Sistine Madonna; then, if you 
will picture a child not quite a year 
old, who might worthily be the little 
sister and companion of these, you 
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will have some idea, even though inad- 
equate still, of what Anne was, as she 
held tight to Mamie’s rakish hat-brim 
and gave me the solemn attention of 
her eyes. 

I went over the requirements. I 
spoke of the loneliness. Not a town 
within miles. 

“Well, what do you think of that!’ 
Mamie replied. But she was unfeign- 
edly eager to come. 

“When could you be ready?’ 

“Oh, right away,’ she said. ‘I’ve got 
Anne’s clothes here.’ She glanced at a 
small paper bundle under one arm. 

My good fairy, who pays me occa- 
sional visits, prevented my asking her 
where her own clothes were. 


The matron interposed. Mamie 


could stay right there until I was ready 
to take her, late that afternoon. Then 
when Mamie had gone into the outer 
room, the matron explained. 

‘She has n’t any home to go to. He 
left her and raised money on her fur- 
niture. They came and took it. She 


has n’t even a stick of it.’ 

Tragic as this was, my mind was for 
the moment intent on something else. 

‘But she wears a wedding ring!’ I 
said. 

The matron pulled a heavy ledger 
toward her. 

“Oh, yes; they all do. They’d go 
starved, but they’d buy a wedding 
ring.’ 

She pressed her lips together, shook 
her head, and began setting down data, 
— my name, address, occupation, the 
names of two of my friends, — they 
must be people of some standing, who 
could vouch for me; then more as to 
Mamie, I suppose, in the interest of 
» system and statistics. 


It 


I can give you no idea of the com- 
radeship of that journey with Mamie 
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and Anne. Mamie looked delightedly 
out of the car-window, noting the most 
trifling points of interest with enthu- 
siasm, and saying every little while, 
‘Well, what do you think of that!’ Or 
she would excitedly point out some 
speeding bird, or flitting house, or 
other flying object, to Anne, and Anne 
would lurch forward to look, her little 
nose sometimes touching the pane, and 
then would turn good-naturedly and 
look at me with every air of asking me 
if that probably so-interesting object 
had managed to escape me also. 

When we arrived at the house Mamie 
was as cheerful as a sparrow. The room 
on which flat-footed fairies and dull 
Audreys had looked with unconcealed 
contempt or disapproval, she flew to. 
She settled in it like a bird in her nest, 
and chirped contentedly to Anne, — 

‘Oh, Anne, look at the nice bureau! 
And the washstand! What do you 
think of that!’ Then she turned to me, 
with that winning comradely smile; ‘I 
like bureaus and washstands — furni- 
ture, I mean, and things. It makes you 
think of home.’ And she drew her 
hand along the bureau. 

I did not know then, but I soon found 
out, that this was the top and bottom 
of all her longings, and this the real 
hunger of her heart, —a hunger starved 
enough, of course, in all her orphan- 
asylum years, — a craving for a place 
of her own. 

Mamie talked much of ‘Bill.’ He 
filled her life and days, there could be 
no doubt. If she swept, it was to his 
glory. If she scrubbed a floor or 
kneaded dough, or bent affectionately 
over the scalloping of a pie-crust, it 
was certainly for love of him that she 
lent these her attention. She soon be- 
gan sending him her weekly earnings. 
I remonstrated, and suggested that it 
might be better to save her money 
against another rainy day. She dusted 
her hands of flour and began scraping 
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the bread-board, vigorously, with the 
strength of her whole body. I waited 
for my reply. At last it came. 

‘Well, I will say you’ve been good to 
me, and Anne loves you — but I think 
you’ve got a hard heart.’ 

Secretly I agreed with her. I re- 
trenched and urged her to send only a 
part of her money, saving the rest for 
furniture. Of course, I knew by this 
time that the word ‘furniture’ was to 
her like magic and a charm. 

Meanwhile, fond as she was of Anne 
and proud of her, Mamie was bent on 
not spoiling her. She used to put her 
in a wooden tub in the sunshine on the 
floor of the kitchen, as Peter Pumpkin- 
Eater put his wife in the pumpkin 
shell; and like Peter, there she kept her 
very well. And Anne, more ingenuous 
and happier than Diogenes, — for she 
liked it and crowed if people came into 
her sunshine, — would stay there per- 
fectly happy and delighted for the 
greater part of the day, playing with 
an apple or a potato. I really never 
saw such a baby. 

Meanwhile, although Bill was, it 
seems, drinking more than ever, with 
the aid, of course, of Mamie’s earn- 
ings, Mamie herself contrived to be 
above fact and expericnce, and was 
sure he was actively reforming. In a 
sense she really lived a charmcd life. 

It seemed that Fate and fact could 
deal her no blow which would finally 
affect her. She knew Bill’s failings bet- 
ter than the matron, by a great deal; 
but if you suppose that these could 
spoil the pure romance of life for her, 
or invalidate her dream of a home and 
furniture of her own, cushioned chairs 
owned and sat upon by the reformed 
Bill and herself, you are much mis- 
taken. 

She was a firm believer in miracles. 
‘I know you don’t believe in them,’ she 
would say; ‘but at the Orphan Asylum 
there was a statue of Saint Stephen 
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that used to turn around over night, it 
really did, if it was pleased with what 
you did.’ 

Like so many of her class, Mamie 
had an incorrigible tendency toward 
rumor. Knowledge comes not to these 
by laborious delving of their own, but 
appears to be delivered to them out of 
the air as by bird auguries, and by all 
manner of unauthenticated hearsay in- 
finitely rather to be trusted than fact. 
I take this to be in their case a survival 
of what was believed, in ancient times, 
to be speech with Divinity. However 
it may shock the modern mind to read 
of the Almighty giving out to Moses, 
not merely the majestic laws carven 
on tables of stone, but commands and 
detail and measurement of great exact- 
ness as to the stuff and manner of fash- 
ioning and trimming the High Priest’s 
breeches, to the minds of Mamie and 
her class there would be in this little 
that was shocking, they themselves 
believing and delighting in Divine col- 
laboration in even the most homely 
matters. 

Anne wore on a string about her 
neck a little square of Canton flannel 
which in the course of many months 
had become extremely grimy. I sug- 
gested as tactfully as I could that this 
was not in keeping with the laws of 
health, and might be, with a view to 
germs, a positive danger to Anne. 

Mamie smiled happily, indulgently: 

“That’s just where you’re wrong! 
It’s to protect her from danger — spe- 
cially danger by drowning!’ 

Once I suggested that, if I were she, 
I would not feed Anne burned bread- 
crusts. 

“Oh, but they say they’re good for a 
baby; they say they’re splendid for 
the digestion.’ 

Useless to argue. She had always 
heard so. ‘They’ said so. 

So it is that knowledge comes to 
them, not laboriously, as does our own, 
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but by easy rumor, floating hearsay, 
and wisdom is brought to them with- 
out effort of their own, as viands to a 
king. They are fed by ravens. Their 
gourd grows over night. Messengers 
still come and go between heaven and 
earth to instruct them. There is not 
required of them, the laboring class, 
that slavish mental toil exacted of the 
world’s great intellects. Angels and 
ministers of grace, however they may 
have abandoned the wise, do still, it 
seems, defend them. They have only 
to be of a listening mind and a believ- 
ing heart, and they shall know what is 
good for digestion, and what will save 
their children from drowning. 

Mamie, further, was able to maintain 
a remarkable equilibrium between re- 
spectful service as a servant and what 
might have been the gracious democ- 
racy of a ruler. She taught Anne to call 
me ‘Honey,’ and had it as a surprise 
for me one morning. I will not deny 
that it was a surprise. But if you think 
that so sweet an appellation in Anne’s 
bird-like voice, her golden head leaning 
over into the sunshine as she heard my 
step, seemed to me to be lacking in dig- 
nity, then you and I are of contrary 
opinions. 

One day, when Mamie was dusting 
where hung a Fra Lippo Madonna, 
Anne pointed a fat finger at it, de- 
manding, ‘Honey?’ 

Mamie did not even pause. 

‘No,’ she said briskly, ‘that’s not 
Honey. That’s Lord and Lord’s maw- 


> 


ma. 
Ill 


One day, Mamie came to me, her 
face beaming. 

‘I want to do the right thing, so I’m 
going to give you a whole month’s no- 
tice. Bill has rented some rooms. What 
do you think of that!’ 

I told her gently, but firmly, what I 
suspected concerning it. 
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She brought out his letter for proof. 

“He’s to pay for the rooms, and I’m 
to send him the money for the furni- 
ture. He’ll get whatever kind I like. 
You’ve always been kind to me,’ she 
added, ‘but I think you’ve got a hard 
heart as to Bill.’ 

Well, perhaps I had. 

The month passed very happily. As 
his letters came, she would tell me 
what he had bought. 

“It’s a bureau with a marble top, — 
second-hand, Second Avenue, — but 
as good as new. Besides, some people 
would rather have antiques. And I do 
like bureaus!’ 

Then it would be a table that set her 
singing her queer rag-time songs. Once 
there came word of three cushioned 
chairs. One letter announced a look- 
ing-glass. And once, as I went into the 
kitchen suddenly, there was Mamie, 
one arm above her head, the other 
holding her skirt, dancing for Anne to 
see and to Anne’s inexpressible wonder 
and delight. She sat there in her tub, 
leaning forward, beaming, fascinated, 
and holding tight to its sides as though 
we might all be personages in a fairy- 
tale, and she and the tub might any 
moment fly away. 

At sight of me, Mamie stopped, 
flushing pink as a rose, apologetic, but 
unfeignedly happy. 

‘I could n’t help it! He’s bought me 
a chiffoneer !’ 

A moment later, as I passed through 
the hall, I could hear Mamie singing, 
‘And she’s going back to her Daddy, 
and her home, home, home !’ — to some 
impromptu rigmarole tune of her own. 

Soon after this she took the train to 
the nearest town and came back laden 
with packages — all manner of cheap 
household stuff picked up at the five- 
and-ten-cent store. It occurred to me 
that she might as well have a small 
empty trunk of mine that there was in 
the attic. She was delighted with the 
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gift, and wore the key of it on a chain 
around her neck. 

‘I’d rather have that key than a 
locket!’ she said, putting her hand 
over it affectionately. It was so that 
she repaid you tenfold. ‘It’s wonder- 
ful,’ she would say, every little while, 
in joyful anticipation, ‘having your 
own home!’ 

For myself, despite many unmiti- 
gated realities, I could not help feeling 
that I was living in something of a 
wonder story. Who knew but with 
those extraordinary powers of hers, 
which so readily rose above fact, who 
knew but that she might rub that key 
some day as Aladdin his lamp, and 
turn us all into triumphant heroes and 
heroines. 

Mamie did not forget, as I said good- 
bye to her in the big city terminal 
where I finally left them, to give me 
parting advice, sisterly sympathy: — 

“Now, don’t you go and get discour- 
aged. I know you’ve had troubles. 
Well, I’ve had trouble enough too. 
You just keep right on, and hold your 
head high. There’s no telling what’ll 
come to them that holds their heads 
high. Look at me!’ 

I looked at her and could have felt 
convinced. Then we said our good- 
byes, and away they went. The last I 
saw of them in the crowd was Anne’s 
hand still waving loyally to me over 
Mamie’s shoulder quite a long time 
after her eyes had lost me. 

I missed them exceedingly; and the 
bluebirds of that second spring hardly 
made up to me for the absence of 
Anne’s birdlike voice. The new maid, 
Margaret, was interesting enough, but 
no one could ever quite take the place 
of those others. With all this in mind, 
you will realize with what a sinking of 
the heart I found that there was more 
than Mamie to be missed. There could 
be no doubt in the matter, for there 
had been no outsider in the house at 
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all of late; therefore it could be due to 
no other magic than hers that there 
was a grievous lessening of my scant 
stores of household belongings — sheets 
and pillow-cases, towels and a pair of 
blankets, napkins and I think a table- 
cloth, and some muffin-rings and kitch- 
en conveniences, and I do not know 
what else. 

Little bits of reality came drifting 
back to me — the key kept so faith- 
fully always around her neck; my own 
gift of the trunk; and the sentiment — 
say now, if you like, the sentimentality 
— with which I had noted the fact that 
even that rather small trunk was too 
large for her poor belongings. 

Then suddenly, the whole episode 
read to me like an Uncle Remus ‘ Br’er 
Fox and Br’er Rabbit’ tale, and I was 
not too discouraged to laugh —as the 
‘Little Boy’ is recorded always to have 
done — at the turn of the story, at 
the inevitable triumph of the cleverer 
of the two. 

Yet for Mamie’s sake, not to speak 
of my own, such an ending was not to 
be permitted. I had asked her to come 
to see me in town on one of the days 
of the week that I was always there, 
and to be sure to bring Anne to see me. 
She had assured me that she would, 
and that she would never forget me. 
Now I knew it would be necessary, 
rather, for me to go and find her. I 
rehearsed the scene mentally. I meant 
to tell her that she could keep all the 
things she had stolen. (Let them re- 
main in the manner of coals of fire in 
her trunk!) I would first reduce her to 
powder in a solemn and serious man- 
ner, and then strew her upon the winds 
of my righteous indignation! She whom 
I had treated with unfailing kindness! 
She whom in sickness I had nursed! 
She whose many faults had been for- 
given her, and in whom I had placed 
trust! She !— 

Strangely enough she did come to 
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see me, that very next day I was in 
town. She seemed eager to get to me; 
nervous, too, like one whipped of her 
conscience. I felt my heart suddenly 
softening:and as quickly hardened it. 
I really had not expected quick peni- 
tence of her, but even so, she must take 
the full punishment of my disapproval. 
There is a duty we.owe in such matters. 
I would make nothing easy for her. 

She sat down heavily, then suddenly 
put her hand over quickly on mine. I 
made no sign. Not even that should 
move me. Then in a hoarse whisper, a 
really hoarse whisper, almost a moan, 
she said, — 

‘Oh, how shall I tell you? How shall 
I tell you?’ 

Stony pause. I looked coldly at her. 
It seemed, for a moment, that the irre- 
sistible force really had met the im- 
movable body. Then all at once, she 
put her head down on her arm, sobbed, 
and spoke. 

“There wasn’t any bureau! There 
was n’t any chiffoneer! There was n’t 
even any rooms!’ 

An instant of time swirled past. 
Then I knew, as of old, that the power 
of the poor is an irresistible force, never 
— never — not even by the immovable 
body of our strongest determinations, 
to be withstood. My own iron resolves 
I saw converted suddenly into the 
flimsiest fiction — rent gossamer float- 
ing wide. 

Oh! Oh! I could have put my face 
in my hands and wept. All her dreams 
gone! All her hopes! her pride! her 
cherished plans! her money! her faith 
— everything! How small the theft of 
a few pillow-cases and towels looked 
now that, at Fate’s hands, she, poor 
thing, had had all this stolen from her! 
This was no time to reduce her to pow- 
der, when she was already reduced to 
floods of tears and I by no means far 
from the verge of them. 

The story is too obvious to tell. 
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Mamie’s miracle had failed. The un- 
reformable Bill had not reformed. But 
neither, — I hasten to add, — neither, 
it seems, was Mamie’s ineradicable de- 
sire for a home eradicated. I have men- 
tioned before my belief that Fate can- 
not finally affect the people of this 
extraordinary class. I believe them all 
to have been plunged more effectually 
than Achilles in some protective flood. 

Mamie, with the help of the perpetu- 
ally severe, perpetually tender-hearted 
matron, went out to work again. But 
there may be those who would be more 
interested to know what I did with 
my resolves, my righteous indignation, 
and, above all, with my conscience. 
As to my conscience, I cleared that. I 
wrote to the matron, warning her that 
in assigning Mamie to any place, it 
should be remembered that, valuable 
as Mamie was in many ways, she had 
a light-fingered tendency to collect 
household goods. From my later know- 
ledge, I believe- that the matron may 
have smiled at the ingenuousness of 
that. It might readily be thought su- 
perfluous to warn the expert physicist 
that water does not run up hill. 

As to my righteous indignation, it 
may seem to you a poor thing, but it 
never came back. Somehow I never 
quite forgot the grip of Mamie’s hand 
on mine that day, and her hoarse voice 
as it announced the total ruin of her 
hopes; or the memory, by contrast, of 
her little singing dance before Anne at 
a happier season, with Anne leaning 
forward holding delightedly to the 
sides of the tub. 

He is not apt to be the most severe 
in correction who has suffered much 
discipline at the hands of Fate. It 
should be remembered by the unrelent- 
ing and conscientious disciplinarian 
who judges me, that I had seen the ruin 
of some of my own hopes. Joys that 
I had planned for full as eagerly as 
Mamie, delights that I had reared on 
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more likely foundations, had been 
swept away and almost as suddenly. I 
am entering here on no philosophy, I 
am merely stating facts; and I may as 
well confess that I took comfort in the 
thought, that, though the bureau, the 
washstand and the ‘chiffoneer’ had 
fallen in the general ruin, Mamie still 
had the sheets, the pillow-cases, the 
towels, the muffin-rings, and the rest. 
It was even turning out a little like a 
fairy-tale after all, for I really now 
wanted her to have these, and in view 
of my own very meagre circumstances 
and my duties to others, I could not 
with a clear conscience have afforded 
to give them to her. She, as with a 
magic foresight, had contrived to re- 
lieve me of all embarrassment. 

Meanwhile, I heard nothing more of 
Mamie. Then one day, I had this let- 
ter from her (I omit the independent 
spelling) : — 


I thought I’d write to tell you that Anne 
has a good Papa. He’s a farmer. I’m 
married again. (Since she was not married 
before, the ‘again’ may refer to a second 
wedding ring.) He’s got a nice house. Do 
come and seeme. (Here followed very care- 
ful directions.) I’d like you to see our ani- 
mals. We’ve got five chickens, one rooster, 
a cat and a dog. He had a house already 
furnished. It’s good furnished too. The 
bed has got shams on the pillows. 


It was not long after this that I had 
a letter from an old aunt of Mamie’s, 
of whom Mamie had several times 
spoken to me, and to whom she used 
sometimes to write. The aunt said 
that, though she had always been too 
poor to do anything for Mamie, still 
she took an interest in her. She knew 
I had been good to her. If it was n’t 
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too much trouble, would I write and 
tell her how Mamie was, or would I 
send her her address if she was not 
with me. 

I wrote her with a good deal of 
pleasure that Mamie was happily mar- 
ried (I did not quibble at the word) to 
a well-to-do farmer; that she had a 
nicely furnished house, some animals, 
and that her husband loved Anne de- 
votedly. 

Then I wrote to Mamie and sent her 
her aunt’s letter; and I told her that I 
thought it would be a kindness if she 
would write to the old lady. 

In reply I had the following: ‘I 
know you meant to be kind. But I’m 
sorry you wrote to my aunt. It was 
n’t my aunt at all. It was Bill.’ 

Here also — I know it well — fact is 
less satisfactory than romance. There 
should, no doubt, be the telling scene 
of a sequel. I never saw Mamie again, 
however, and the unfocused waving of 
a fat, lovely little hand in that crowded 
terminal is my last memory of Anne. 

You who read this may be in some 
uneasiness as to Mamie. I confess that 
Iam not. I cannot forget the angels 
of grace that do undoubtedly attend 
on such. Need Pharaoh, having seen 
the wonders, be anxious do you think, 
as to how the departed children of 
Israel would be maintained in the 
desert places where he would so easily 
have perished? 

But lest you should, nevertheless, 
have Mamie’s welfare at heart, and 
should entertain, with some misgivings, 
thought of what may have become of 
Anne, there are yet other signs and 
wonders of which I shall ask to be al- 
lowed to speak. 


(To be continued) 





THE LIFE OF THE AFRICAN OSTRICH 


BY WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY 


I 


THERE has been some desultory con- 
troversy as to whether Africa contains 
only one species of ostrich or several 
species. In Mr. W. L. Sclater’s Fauna 
of South Africa, four are mentioned, 
namely: Séruthio camelus, which ranges 
over North Africa and Arabia, and in 
ancient times was found in South- 
western Asia; S. masaicus, S. molyb- 
dophanes, and S. australis. In view, 
however, of Professor Deurden’s re- 
cent researches, it is fairly clear that 
this classification will have to be re- 
vised. Possibly there exists only one 
species, which includes several varie- 
ties. The ostrich is only semi-gregari- 
ous and, like all animals not wholly 
gregarious, is subject to individual var- 
iation. It is, however, stated that the 
Somaliland ostrich has a horny shield 
on the top of its head. If this beso, and 
especially if the horn be an excrescence 
from the skull, not only will S. molyb- 
dophanes establish its claim to being a 
separate species, but an interesting link 
between the ostriches and the casso- 
waries will be suggested. 

The genus Struthio belongs to the 
subclass Ratitae, all the genera of 
which are flightless birds with no keel 
to the sternum or breast-bone. Such 
are the rheas, the cassowaries, the 
emus, and the kiwis. Except the os- 
trich, none of the genera of this sub- 
class are found north of the equator. 
Up to a comparatively recent period, 
the ostrich ranged over the whole Afri- 
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ests and on the higher mountain ranges. 

Half a century ago the ostrich of 
Southern Africa was in danger of ex- 
tinction; now, however, owing to do- 
mestication, its numbers have enor- 
mously increased. In 1913 there were 
776,268 ostriches owned by farmers 
within the South African Union. Salu- 
tary laws for the protection of wild 
birds have also been enacted. Al- 
though wild birds have disappeared 
from the more settled parts, they are 
still to be found in considerable num- 
bers in the less accessible areas, such as 
the Kalihari and Great Bushmanland 
deserts. 

Very little is known of the habits 
of the wild birds; nearly every extant 
account bristles with inaccuracies. 
Some of the latter have their origin 
in the Bible, wherein, among other 
errors, it is stated that the eggs of the 
ostrich are hatched out by the heat of 
the sun, and that the young are cruelly 
deserted by their parents. In Job and 
Jeremiah the ostrich, which is really 
an example to many other birds in the 
matter of caring for its young, is held 
up to the execration of mankind as a 
cruel and unfeeling parent. 

The male ostrich stands nearly eight 
feet high; the female about eighteen 
inches less. The upper portion of the 
body of the male, as well as the lower 
fourth of the neck, is covered with 
short, glossy black feathers. The foam- 
white plumes are the primary feathers 
of the wings; plumes of an inferior 
quality form the tail. The hue of the 
female is a dove-tinted brown. Her 
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plumes are not nearly so luxuriant as 
those of the male, and are dingy-white 
in color. A full-grown male ostrich at 
the beginning of the breeding-season 
is a truly. magnificent creature. The 
short, black feathers with which his 
back and sides are densely covered 
ripple and glint in the sunshine; his 
waving plumes gleam gallantly. So 
charged is he with abounding vigor 
that the blood suffuses the scales of the 
tarsi and the feet, the visible portion 
of the so-called thigh, the head and 
the beak, until they glow in clear crim- 
son. His large, brilliant hazel eye flash- 
es from beneath a fringe of black bris- 
tles. Fierce, fearless, and majestic, he 
stalks toward an intruder, lashing and 
whisking his plumes, hissing loudly, 
and snapping his beak. The strength of 
the ostrich is prodigious; he can disem- 
bowel a horse or kick through a sheet 
of corrugated iron. To an unprotected 
man in the open an infuriated ostrich 
is as dangerous as the lion. Many have 
lost their lives through ignorance of his 
strength, his speed, and his implacable 
ferocity. 

Equally impressive is the demeanor 
of the male when wooing his mate. 
Here is the description given by Mr. 
Cronwright-Schreiner: — 

‘A cock, if courting the hen, will 
often run slowly and daintily on the 
points of his toes, with neck slightly 
inflated, upright and rigid; the tail 
half-drooped and all his body-feathers 
fluffed up; the wings raised and ex- 
panded, the inside edges touching the 
neck for nearly the whole of its length, 
and the plumes showing separately, 
like an open fan, flat to the front, on 
each side of the head. In no other atti- 
tude is the splendid beauty of his plum- 
age displayed to such advantage.’ 

The breast of the ostrich is oval, and 
bare of feathers. So strong is the ster- 
num that it might almost be compared 
to the ram of a battleship — except 
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that it is not beaked. The anterior 
portion consists of a bony shield which 
is heavily strutted by the ribs, and is 
but scantily covered with flesh. When 
the bird runs against any obstacle, or 
falls to the ground in its flight, it is the 
breast-bone which sustains the impact. 
When the cocks fight, as they often do, 
it is on this useful shield that the thun- 
dering kicks are usually received. 

The wings have lost almost every 
vestige suggestive of their original 
function. Contrary to general opinion, 
they are of no use toward accelerating 
the speed of the bird when it runs; if 
anything they are a hindrance — espe- 
cially if the bird be hard pressed. But 
they are serviceable in covering the 
eggs during the process of incubation, 
and also in enabling the bird to turn at 
a sharp angle in the course of a rapid 
run, or even to stop almost abruptly. 
In the process of ‘waltzing’ or gyrat- 
ing, which will presently be described, 
the wings enable the bird to retain or 
recover its balance. But the true use 
of the wings lies in the transcendent 
beauty of the primary feathers. These 
were developed through sexual selec- 
tion, by that influence which ever 
strives to lead the Caliban of passion 
from the morass to the mountain peak. 

Incidentally, it is due to the beauty 
of its plumes that the ostrich has not 
become practically extinct in Southern 
Africa. Among the many animals 
which man has taken from their nat- 
ural environment and adapted to his 
needs, the ostrich is the only one in 
respect of which sheer loveliness, as 
distinguished from utility, — in its usu- 
ally restricted sense, — formed the mo- 
tive of domestication. It is also the 
only one which has benefited by the 
change. The ox, the horse, and the 
sheep have been reduced to a servi- 
tude of which many of the aspects are 
cruel. They all subserve material 
needs. But the ostrich furnishes plumes 
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which are probably the most perfect 
decorative items in Nature’s store- 
house, and, fortunately for itself, is 
otherwise of no use to man. It is kindly 
treated; even the removal of the feath- 
ers is quite a painless process. All this 
may be not without significance in the 
general scheme of things. As Emerson 
sang of the Rhodora, ‘Beauty is its 
own excuse for being’; and in the es- 
timation of a deeper civilization, a 
humming-bird flashing through sunlit 
greenery may be of far more import- 
ance than a fat bullock in the abattoir. 

In the leg of the ostrich occurs most 
marvelous specialization. The bird has 
but two toes, the third and the fourth, 
the outer being somewhat short. The 
toes have springy pads beneath and 
are armed with strong nails. From the 
foot the tarsus rises for about eighteen 
inches; it is covered with wide trans- 
verse scales. Above the tarsus is the 
so-called thigh, which is really the 
tibia, or shin. Here the bone is swath- 
ed in huge muscles which are covered 
with naked skin — usually dark blue in 
color in the adult bird. 

Dr. Haughton, in Volume IX of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
gave an excellent description of the 
ostrich’s mode of running: ‘In the act 
of running the leg of the ostrich is to 
be regarded as a jointed lever having 
four joints, viz., the hip, the knee, the 
heel, and the metatarsal joints. As the 
animal springs from foot to foot, the 
whole limb on reaching the ground is 
bent as far as possible at each of the 
articulations, and when the spring is 
made, the muscles proper to each joint 
increase the angle made by the bones 
meeting at the joint, so that the effect 
of the whole is to unbend the limb, and 
give it a maximum of extension at the 
moment of leaving the ground. Dur- 
ing the spring the antagonist muscles 
again bend the joints, so that on next 
touching they are at their maximum 
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of flexion, again waiting to be unbent 
by the muscles that open the angles 
of the joints; and so on. As the ani- 
mal runs, it is thrown alternately from 
each foot in contact with the ground, 
as from a catapult, and advances by 
successive leaps or springs from foot to 
foot.’ 

The speed thus attained is very 
great. For a comparatively short dis- 
tance when the sun is hot, or for a 
practically unlimited distance if the 
day be cool, an adult ostrich can easi- 
ly outspeed a horse. In running the 
bird holds its head somewhat low, with 
the neck flexed. Strangely enough, al- 
though the neck moves with slight un- 
dulations, the head remains steady. 
One peculiarity which does not appear 
to have been noted by other observers 
is this: if an ostrich be kept moving 
continuously on a very hot day, it will 
suddenly fall, roll over on its back, and 
die — apparently of heat-apoplexy. 

Sight is the special sense of the os- 
trich; the sense of hearing being next 
in importance. The sense of smell is, 
I am convinced, of use only in connec- 
tion with feeding and in the matter of 
recognition of the young. I have sev- 
eral times had wild ostriches pass with- 
in a few hundred yards to leeward of 
where I lay concealed, without evinc- 
ing the slightest alarm. The nostrils 
are narrow and lie in a membranous 
groove rather forward on the bill. The 
brain is exceedingly small; its weight 
has been computed to be in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 1200 as compared with the 
whole body. The brain of the eagle 
is about 1 to 150; that of the parroquet 
as 1 to 45. If one deducts from the 
ostrich’s brain those portions special- 
ized for sight and hearing, the remain- 
der is almost infinitesimal. It has been 
related that Heliogabalus caused the 
brains of six hundred ostriches to be 
used for a single dish. Yet the ostrich 
is by no means a stupid creature. 
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Most of the older observers mention 
having seen ostriches herding with the 
larger wild animals, such as the zebra 
and the gnu. From my own observa- 
tions, especially in connection with the 
hartebeest, I am convinced that it is 
the other animals which seek the soci- 
ety of the ostrich for the purpose of 
being insured against surprise. The 
commanding height and matchless 
eyesight of these birds give them a 
range of vision probably unsurpassed 
by any other flightless animal — ex- 
cept, possibly, the giraffe. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in 
the first book of the Anabasis, Xeno- 
phon mentions the circumstance of 
ostriches and wild asses associating 
together on the plains to westward of 
the Euphrates. 

Although it is usually the high, open 
desert plains that the ostrich frequents, 
it is also to be found in broken, bushy 
tracts. I have personally seen them in 
the wooded country on the East Coast, 
in a tract lying between the sea and a 
practically (to them) impassable range 
of mountains. In view of the number 
and variety of the carnivora there ex- 
isting at the time, the survival of these 
birds was very surprising indeed. But 
it was only in the southwestern deserts 
that I had opportunities of observing 
the ostrich’s habits. The observations 
made are necessarily scanty and in- 
complete. The shy and elusive nature 
of the bird is an almost insuperable 
bar to any connected scrutiny. The 
mere approach to a nest may cause the 
loss of a whole brood, for if the birds 
be badly scared they may not return. 
Even an unobliterated spoor in the 
vicinity of a nest may cause them to 
abandon it. 

Another danger lies in the possibility 
of the eggs being scorched, or chilled, 
when the birds decamp — according to 
VOL, 121- NO. 3 
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whether heat or cold prevail. But the 
greatest danger arises from the jackal, 
which is almost invariably to be found 
in the vicinity of anest, waiting for 
an opportunity to maraud. The usual 
way in which a jackal does mischief 
is by rolling an egg out to the rim of 
sand surrounding the nest, and then 
pushing it back hard with his nose. 
This cracks the egg — possibly also 
the one it strikes against. Occasionally 
two, or even three jackals will attack 
a nest at the same time, and fight vigor- 
ously over the contents of each egg as 
it is broken. The havoc then wrought 
may easily be imagined; it usually re- 
sults in the abandonment of the nest. 
Sometimes the white-necked raven 
(Corvultur albicollis) codperates with 
the jackal. He will carry a small, 
heavy stone up into the air and drop it 
into the nest. Jackal and raven then 
share amicably the contents of the 
smashed egg. When only one, or per- 
haps two, eggs have been destroyed, 
the birds when they return may eat 
up the broken shells and go on sitting. 
In the desert one could not avoid 
constantly associating the jackal with 
the ostrich. The central area of the 
Great Bushmanland waste is usually 
completely arid. It is absolutely level, 
except where the barren sand-dunes 
intrude over its northern margin. Of 
the larger fauna one finds in it only 
the oryx and the ostrich But in the 
breeding-season of the latter, central 
Bushmanland literally abounded with 
jackals — especially in the vicinity of 
the ostrich nests. It was clear that the 
marauders were there for the purpose 
of preying on the eggs or the newly 
hatched chicks. So far as could be 
ascertained, there was literally nothing 
else for them to eat. The recognizable 
contents of the stomachs of jackals 
shot at this season were invariably 
the spoil of ostrich nests. It was quite 
exceptional to locate a nest without at 
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least one fresh jackal-burrow in its 
vicinity. More than once I have seen 
the cock in fierce pursuit of an inter- 
rupted marauder who, twisting and 
doubling, — yelping dolorously the 
while, — made frantic efforts to reach 
his burrow. The jackal usually escapes, 
but not invariably. In the vicinity of 
recently abandoned nests, one occa- 
sionally found evidence indicating that 
some skulking brute had met a violent 
and richly deserved end. 

The association of the jackal and the 
ostrich appears in ancient myth and 
literature. Flinders Petrie relates that 
in prehistoric Egypt, when the king 
was slain, the door to the underworld 
was supposed to be opened by the 
jackal, and through it the soul was 
wafted on an ostrich feather. In Job, 
in Isaiah, in Micah, and in Lamenta- 
tions, ostriches and jackals are men- 
tioned in the same text. 

The ostrich hates the jackal im- 
placably, but does not fear him. Asa 
matter of fact the only creature the 


domesticated ostrich dreads is the dog. 
So fearless is he that he will unhesitat- 
ingly attack anything else which he 
deems to be an enemy, no matter how 
formidable; and as enemies he is apt 
to class all intruders upon what he con- 


siders to be his domain. Mr. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner mentions the case of 
an ostrich charging a moving locomo- 
tive. Several instances have occurred 
of men having been kicked out of the 
saddle. But let a dog of any descrip- 
tion appear, and the fiercest bird will 
almost invariably flee with every indi- 
cation of terror. This is probably due 
to race-memory. The wild dog (Lycaon 
pictus) was formerly common all over 
South Africa; it frequented both forest 
and desert, ranging freely and hunting 
in packs which occasionally numbered 
over fifty individuals. The wild dog is 
now rarely met with except in a few of 
the densely bushed areas. But even 
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yet their melodious hunting-cry, — 
‘Ho-ho-ho-ho,’ — or their short, sharp 
bark, may be heard at night echoing 
through the scrub-filled gorges of the 
Great Fish River valley, in the Cape 
Province. It may easily be imagined 
what an ever-present terror the ostrich 
was subjected to when packs of these 
creatures, insatiably ravenous, roamed 
over the country, as they undoubtedly 
did less than a century ago. 

The making of the nest by the breed- 
ing cock and his mate is a simple and 
rudimentary process. From the nature 
of the case, the observation of wild 
ostriches in the act of nidification is a 
practical impossibility. But one has 
ample opportunity of observing the 
nest-building of domesticated birds. 
A cock and a hen select some sandy 
spot, usually slightly higher than the 
surrounding ground and as a rule in 
the vicinity of some low bush. The 
cock, lying on his breast, kicks the sand 
out backwards and sideways. A slight 
depression is thus formed, surrounded 
by a low, irregular ridge. In the forma- 
tion of the latter the hen assists in a 
futile way; she walks round, picking 
up spoonfuls of sand in her beak and 
dropping them on the ridge. During 
this operation she droops and flutters 
her wings, making a clicking noise 
with their joints. She soon afterwards 
begins laying, depositing an egg which 
weighs about three pounds every sec- 
ond day. Some hens will sit almost 
from the beginning of the laying pe- 
riod; others will wait until almost the 
full number of eggs has been laid. This 
number apparently varies among wild 
birds, from ten to twenty. The eggs 
are ivory-white in color and are mi- 
nutely pitted all over. One wonders 
why the coloration is not protective, 
as in the case of nearly all birds that 
nest in open spaces. Possibly the heat 
of the sun may account for this. 

The low ridge surrounding the nest 
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tends to become obliterated, owing to 
the manner in which the bird lets itself 
down upon the eggs. It treads care- 
fully among them, arranges its feet at 
the proper distance apart, then sinks 
back until its tarsi lie horizontally 
on the ground. This brings the bulk 
of the body outside a section of the 
ridge, and in working itself in so as to 
cover the clutch of eggs, the bird drags 
the sand, of which the ridge is form- 
ed, in with it. However, the ridge is 
rebuilt in a curious manner. The sit- 
ting bird, if excited in any way, — more 
especially if alarmed, — pecks at the 
sand outside the nest and, lifting it 
in beakfuls, deposits it on the raised 
margin. 

Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, probably 
the best authority regarding ostriches 
in a state of domestication, considers 
that monogamy is normal among these 
birds, and that such is the only condi- 
tion quite favorable in the matter of 
the hatching out of the young. The 
subject is an interesting one, the evi- 
dence in favor of both monogamy and 
polygamy being very strong. My own 
experiences among wild birds led me 
to conclude that the usual breeding 
family consisted of a cock and two 
hens. Mr. Schreiner’s main points are, 
(1) that a pair make the nest, and (2) 
that the best results ensue when there 
is only one hen. The circumstance of 
the pair making the nest is not, it is 
submitted, of any particular signifi- 
cance. The South African Bantu are 
a polygamous people, but no Bantu 
will marry more than one wife on one 
occasion. That the best results in the 
matter of incubation are found in 
monogamy is undoubted. 

It may be that the ostrich is poly- 
gamous against his will, but in his 
natural condition his polygamy — or 
at least bigamy —is hardly to be 
doubted. The original numerical pro- 
portion of the sexes is about equal, but 
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the males fight and kill one another 
after the manner of men; consequently 
there is a certain number of redundant 
females. When several of these attach 
themselves to an already married male, 
the consequences are apt to be disas- 
trous. 

When a nest contains too many eggs, 
the latter cannot all be covered by the 
sitting bird. About twenty is the num- 
ber giving the best results. Instances 
have been recorded of as many as a 
hundred and fifty eggs lying in and 
around a single nest. In such a case, 
not a single chick would be hatched 
out. However, the question as to 
whether the ostrich has been born poly- 
gamous, has achieved polygamy, or 
has had polygamy thrust upon him, 
must for the present remain unsettled. 

The cock sits on the eggs from about 
four o'clock in the afternoon until 
about eight next morning. Although 
he sits for approximately sixteen hours 
to the hen’s eight, the actual trouble 
incidental to hatching is more or less 
evenly apportioned between the two. 
About eight hours of the cock’s sojourn 
are spent in sleep. He has an unbroken 
eight-hour period wherein to feed. The 
hen, on the other hand, has two four- 
hour periods. In feeding the birds 
stroll leisurely along, cropping suitable 
herbage on their course. In leaving the 
nest or returning thereto, the wild bird 
never takes a straight course. The 
motive underlying this is obvious. 


Il 


At the end of about six weeks the 
chicks will have hatched out. At first 
they are weak, utterly helpless crea- 
tures, with strange swellings on head, 
neck, and foot. However, within a few 
days they become active and, on the 
approach of danger, will scatter and 
take cover quite skillfully. They are 
a dull yellowish brown in color, with 
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irregular longitudinal stripes of darker 
brown on the neck. The body covering 
is of down, interspersed with thick, 
short feathers with pointed tips. These 
suggest minute porcupine quills. Be- 
fore eating food the chicks pick up 
small stones wherewith to furnish their 
gizzards. During the later stages of 
incubation — probably owing to want 
of exercise — the parent birds become 
constipated; their excrement is emitted 
in small, hard lumps. This forms the 
first food of the chicks. The latter do 
not all emerge from the shells on the 
same day; it usually takes about four 
days for the whole brood to appear. 

After the first chicks have advanced 
from their stage of helpless bewilder- 
ment and are able to move about, the 
cock-bird leads them for short excur- 
sions in the vicinity of the nest, where 
they begin to peck feebly at whatever 
herbage exists. It is not unusual to 
see the cock leading five or six chicks 
afield, while another five or six lie or 
crouch stupidly on the raised margin 
of the nest, and yet another five or six 
are cheeping within the yet unbroken 
prison of the shell. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion on the point 
as to whether one of the parent birds 
breaks the shells to free chicks whose 
emergence is unduly delayed. My own 
strong opinion is to the effect that the 
wild hen does so, by carefully pressing 
the eggs with the sternum plate. Dur- 
ing the final period of hatching, both 
male and female — especially the lat- 
ter— betray great excitement, and 
will fiercely attack any animal which 
happens to come near. The cry of the 
chick is pitched in a high key. When 
the chick is very young the note is 
tremulous; it is always liquid and 
plaintive. 

The observation of wild birds en- 
gaged in the process of hatching is one 
of the most difficult operations a natu- 
ralist can undertake. It is possible to 
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observe successfully only by locating 
the nest by day, and afterwards ap- 
proaching it before dawn. Even this 
course is only occasionally successful. 
The level desert rarely contains any 
landmarks recognizable in the dark, so 
—unless one be accompanied by a 
Bushman guide, and Bushmen nowa- 
days are scarce — there is considerable 
danger of missing the located spot. 
Moreover, there is always the chance 
of disturbing one or other of the hens 
resting in the darkness, and her flight 
may cause the cock to rise from the 
nest and decamp. However, let us as- 
sume success, and that, after a tramp 
of several hours across the darkened 
waste, we have reached the place ap- 
pointed for observation. The pulsing 
stars are above and around — almost 
incredibly lustrous. In our journey we 
have disturbed’ many a wild creature 
in those mysterious avocations which 
are hardly even suspected by day. 
The long-drawn, nasal ‘ Yonk, yonk, yow- 
e-e-aow’ of many a questing jackal has 
sounded across the waste, awakening 
answers from kindred spirits far and 
near. 

At length we have reached the ob- 
jective —a patch of low, loose bush 
some ten feet in diameter. About two 
hundred yards away is the nest; it will 
be in full view after day has come, for 
we are on an almost imperceptible rise. 
Pallid grows the east. For a while 
flaming Phosphor outshines the dawn, 
but soon merges into the general efful- 
gence. . Then the black, mound-like 
body of the sitting cock becomes visi- 
ble. He lies as still as a rock, with his 
long, snake-like neck stretched straight 
before him on the sand, his wings and 
tail spread tent-wise over the raised 
margin of the nest. The white plumes 
are almost completely hidden under 
the drooping fringe of black feathers. 
Herein is an undoubted instance of 
protective coloration. The cock, being 
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jet-black, cannot be seen at night; the 
hen, which sits throughout the greater 
part of the day, is more or less the 
color of the desert sand. She thus at- 
tains a maximum of invisibility while 
on the nest. 

At the appointed time the hens may 
be seen approaching — usually from 
different directions, but never in a 
straight line. They have, if the herb- 
age be more than ordinarily scanty, 
perhaps slept miles away. At dawn 
they rose and started on their respec- 
tive devious courses, cropping con- 
stantly at the herbage. When one of 
the hens has reached the vicinity of 
the nest, the cock will rise, carefully 
extracting his tarsi from among the 
eggs. Asa rule the hen takes his place 
at once, but occasionally the eggs seem 
to be deliberately left to cool, as in the 
case of the domestic fowl. On one 
occasion I saw a cock come in swiftly 
from his feeding, sweep round the nest, 
and force the hen, which had left it, 
back to her incubation duties. He 
butted her with his breast-bone and 
showed every sign of indignation, 
flicking his wings and snapping his 
beak. It was evident that he consid- 
ered that she had left the eggs for too 
long a period. The second hen usually 
sits on the edge of the nest, or, if eggs 
are lying outside the rim, she often sits 
on them. It was not possible to as- 
certain whether or not the same hen 
invariably took the most important 
position on the nest. 

When the chicks have all become 
stronger on their legs, the parents lead 
them away to pastures they have al- 
ready located, where suitable food is 
to be found. Should danger occur, the 
old birds utter a single note of alarm; 
then the cock hurries the brood away. 
Hissing violently, crouching forward 
and with her wings forming a flutter- 
ing shield before her body, the hen 
faces the enemy. This, it may be 
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noted, is the practice of all desert ante- 
lopes, whereas, in the flight of ante- 
lopes of the forest, it is the male which 
covers the retreat. To these rules 
there are, I think, no exceptions. But 
if, in the case of the ostrich brood, 
the danger be formidable and close 
at hand, the chicks will immediately 
scatter and squat, skillfully making 
use of any available inequality in the 
ground. Then the parents will en- 
deavor to attract attention to them- 
selves by falling to the ground and 
pretending to be injured. As the enemy 
approaches, the bird will spring up, 
run a short distance, and fall again. In 
this procedure the ostrich imitates the 
sand-piper with extraordinary exact- 
ness. The danger over, the chicks run 
about uttering their distinctive call. 
The parent birds do not reply; they 
move slowly about within the area 
containing the chicks, and their com- 
manding height enables the latter to 
see and rally round them. The ostrich 


knows its own chicks, and will kill any 
others seeking its protection. 

One of the most remarkable habits 
of the ostrich is that of waltzing, or 
gyrating. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, this habit is confined to 


domesticated birds. None of the old 
observers mention it. I have spoken 
to many Bushmen and others familiar 
with the ostrich in its wild state; not 
one of them had ever seen or heard of 
wild birds gyrating. I have personally 
had wild ostriches under observation 
from a place of concealment at every 
season and at each hour of the day, 
but never have I seen them gyrating. 
Yet among domesticated birds the 
practice is universal. 

It is usually indulged in when they 
are released from an enclosure in the 
early morning. Then the birds will run 
swiftly for a short distance, stop sud- 
denly, lift their wings, and spin rap- 
idly round and round, using a perfect 
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waltz-step. They turn indifferently 
from left to right or otherwise. Before 
the gyration begins, they will often 
rush about on a zig-zag course; when 
it comes to an end, they will some- 
times run for a considerable distance 
at top speed. Sometimes during gyra- 
tion they become quite dizzy and fall 
to the ground; if they meet an obsta- 
cle and trip, a broken tarsus is apt to 
result. 

Gyration is practiced by birds of all 
ages from about three months onward, 
but among adults it is not nearly so 
common as among non-nubile birds; 
therefore it can have no sexual signifi- 
cance. 

Taking into consideration the con- 
stant menace under which these birds 
exist in their natural environment, the 
general practice of gyration or of any 
exercise calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of enemies, is unthinkable. The 


young wild ostrich survives only with 
difficulty, and largely owing to its in- 


conspicuousness; probably not more 
than twenty per cent of those hatched 
out reach maturity. So far as one can 
judge, the gyration is a pure and sim- 
ple expression of the joy of life —as 
natural a manifestation of healthy and 
exuberant vitality as is the dancing of 
children of all ages and climes. It is * 
conventional, for all birds gyrate in 
exactly the same manner. It is to be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis 
of race-memory. Probably the ostrich 
did not always dwell in an environ- 
ment of danger; countless ages ago the 
species may have had its origin in some 
vast Australian tract wherein carni- 
vora were scarce. And now, when the 
age-long menace has been lifted from 
the domesticated birds, a hint —a 
whisper down the interminable, echo- 
ing corridors of the germ-plasm — may 
have awakened in them the long-dor- 
mant spirit of joy. 

Another remarkable habit of the 
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ostrich is that known as rolling. It is 
almost exclusively confined to the male 
bird. Under sexual excitement or anger 
a bird will sink down on his ankle- 
joints with his tarsi horizontal, the 
tibia remaining erect. He will then 
open his wings forward and swish them 
alternately over his back. The head 
and neck, depressed backward, swing 
with the motion of the wings, the head 
striking the ribs on each side. The tail 
becomes widely distended. While thus 
engaged, the bird appears to be lost in 
an ecstasy of excitement; he becomes 
quite oblivious to his surroundings. 

It is somewhat remarkable that erotic 
excitement and anger should be ex- 
pressed in exactly the same manner. 
There is a kind of analogy to be found 
in certain behavior of the desert ga- 
zelle (Antidorcas euchore, miscalled the 
springbuck). This animal in its morn- 
ing play expands and erects its dorsal 
mane of long snow-white hair, bends 
its back and sinks its head almost to 
the level of its hoofs. Then it bounds 
into the air, swaying from side to side. 
But if suddenly alarmed by an enemy, 
the gazelle acts in a precisely similar 
manner. 

The ostrich emits several sounds, 
the best-known of which is the muffled 
roar known as the ‘boom’ or the 
‘brom,’ which is uttered by the male 
bird — either as a challenge to a rival 
or as a love-note to the hen. The sound 
is divided into three utterances, the 
first two being short and the third 
long, with an interval of about a sec- 
ond between. It is generated in a curi- 
ous manner. The bird shuts its beak 
so tightly that no air can escape; then 
it empties the lungs into the cesophagus 
through the larynx, inflating the neck 
for its greater extent. The air thus 
flows backward over the vocal chords. 

This sound has been compared to 
‘mourning’ by the Prophet Micah; and 
at a certain distance, when some of the 
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elements have been subdued, it does 
convey a mournful suggestion. When 
heard close by, it suggests the utter- 
ance of an ox in pain, but at over a 
thousand yards it startlingly resem- 
bles the voice of the lion. The boom of 
the ostrich is but rarely heard by day, 
and the bird can utter it only when 
standing still. The other sounds are, 
respectively, a loud hiss of anger, a 
gurgle expressive of alarm, and the 
sharp note uttered to warn the chicks 
of danger. 

The ostrich is usually a vegetarian, 
but his gizzard is a mill to which most 
objects capable of being swallowed are 
acceptable grist. It contains a num- 
ber of large, rounded stones; almost in- 
variably some of these are brightly 
colored. He will feed greedily upon 
locusts in the wingless stage, and ap- 
parently considers a young tortoise to 
be a tit-bit. Domesticated ostriches 
swallow the most extraordinary things; 
if one wears jewelry it is not safe to 
approach the fence of an enclosure in 
which friendly birds are kept. More 
than one lady has discovered this to 
her cost. With a lightning-like sweep 
of its beak over or through a fence, a 
bird will annex a brooch, a locket, or 
any other glittering object. Tennis- 
balls, kittens, the heels of glass bottles, 
cartridges, and small lengths of heavy 
wire, are among the articles which 
ostriches have been observed to swal- 
low. 

The plume of the ostrich is like 
nothing else in Nature. The nearest 
resemblance is to be found in an 
ephemeral thing —the foam of a 
breaking wave. It must be unthink- 
able ages since the wings of this bird 
subserved any use but that of beauty; 
their function in the matter of cover- 
ing the eggs during incubation is quite 
secondary and could easily be dis- 
pensed with. The perfectly even barbs 
are soft as gossamer and, contrary to 
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the rule among birds that fly, quite dis- 
connected and independent one of the 
other. The quills, from their point of 
emergence from the socket, become 
increasingly flexile and lithe. The 
plumes convey suggestions of luxuriant 
ductility, of effortless grace, of sumptu- 
ousness, and, above all, of purity. 
From very ancient days they have 
been used by man as a decoration, but 
not until quite recently by woman. 

The beauty of the plumes of the 
ostrich and the mystery surrounding 
its habits, have ever attracted the in- 
terest of mankind. In ancient Egypt 
the plume, on account of the mathe- 
matical equality of the opposing barbs 
in point of length, — a peculiarity not 
present in the primary feathers of any 
other bird with which the Egyptians 
were acquainted — was regarded as the 
sacred symbol of Justice. Osiris was 
represented with two ostrich plumes 
in his crown. The hieroglyph for the 
plume was ‘shoo.’ This was probably 
onomatopoetic, and originated in the 
soft sound made by the plumes, when 
used as a fan. 

The plume of the ostrich is in several 
respects the fairest thing which earth 
has produced. The creature which it 
glorifies is a member of an archaic 
class. Many of its congeners have 
disappeared; perhaps eliminated by 
the mammal carnivora; perhaps owing 
to their ‘expensiveness,’ as Lafcadio 
Hearn suggests in connection with the 
elimination of the dragons of the prime. 
One may see in certain museums the 
unbroken shell of the egg — fourteen 
inches in length — of the #piornis, un- 
earthed in Madagascar. The height of 
this bird — possibly the roc of Eastern 
legend — may have been anything up 
to twenty feet. The Diornis of New 
Zealand —another gigantic relative — 
was probably in existence in the sev- 
enteenth century. Fossil bones of 
struthious birds have been found in 
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Samos, in Russia and in Northern 
India. 

The vast African deserts have prob- 
ably afforded the only conditions 
which rendered it possible for the os- 
trich to survive. Its hardihood, its 
speed, its wonderful power of vision, 
and, above all, its fecundity, have 
enabled it to triumph over extraordi- 
nary difficulties. Probably a toll of four 
fifths of the young is paid to the skulk- 
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ing, loathsome jackals which dog their 
footsteps, in the breeding season, to 
the most remote and barren wastes. 
The caprice of man has given the 
southern variety of the ostrich a fresh 
lease of being. And the foam-like 
plumes, the very incarnation of purity 
and loveliness, are as though blown 
like derelict blossoms hither and thither 
upon the unlovely, brown, rigorous 
face of the unregarding wilderness. 


THE BRIDE 


BY RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


Farewell to himself 

That I left in his sleep, 
And God save him kindly 
And let him sleep deep. 


And more shame to me, 


Creeping out like a mouse — 


A seven weeks’ bride — 


From my husband’s house. 


But I was born of the eastern world 


And I’ll never be knit to the western places, 


And the hunger ’s on me, fierce and keen, 


For the morning look of the eastern faces; 


And oh, my grief, but himself is queer, 


With his cold, soft words and his cold, hard caring! 


(It must have been I was daft myself 


With the thought of the silks I would be wearing.) 
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Well, there’ll be staring to see me home, 
And there’ll be clack and a nine days’ talking; 
But for all the binding book and bell, 
This is the road that I must be walking. 


And when they will ask him, — 
* But where is your bride ?’ 

Then he will be weeping 

The slow tears of pride. 


And when they are prying, — 
‘But where was the blame ?’ 

It’s he will be blushing 

The thin blush of shame. 


But I’m destroyed with a homesick heart, 
And the likes of me would best bide single! 
I’ll step it brisk till the evening damp, 
And I’ll sleep snug in a deep, soft dingle. 
And I’ll win back to the eastern world 

By a way himself could never follow; 

And I’ll be lepping the streams for joy 
And lifting a tune by hedge and hollow. 
And if they’ll look on the morning’s morn, 


Rising up in the sweet young weather, 


Then they’ll see me and the darling day 


Footing it over the Hill together! 
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UNCLE SAM 


BY MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Tuey who grow sad over our lack 
of imaginative insight into the finer 
meanings of existence, and our conse- 
quent barrenness in imaginative crea- 
tion, may find themselves rebuked, and 
delightfully rebuked, in looking at our 
cartoons in magazine and in newspa- 
per. Can one be wrong in thinking that 
here, in these will-o’-the-wisp flashes 
of light and of humor on life, one finds 
a keenness of penetration, insight, and 
command of means of expression per- 
haps not found elsewhere in American 
life? 

. Best of all the cartoons which both 
reveal and point the way in our na- 
tional existence, and certainly the best 
among the symbols which represent 
great nations, stands Uncle Sam. De- 
lightful and inexhaustible is the play 
of imaginative conception in him and 
about him; in no other representative 
character is personality so clearly de- 
fined; in no other is the range of ex- 
pression and of action so great. In his 
steady wear of stars and stripes, with 
his face constantly changing yet true 
to type, one finds in him much of the 
shrewd, old-fashioned Yankee, yet 
more of Don Quixote. How many are 
the pictures wherein these two chief 
strains in him struggle with each other, 
that keen, bargaining expression blend- 
ing in puzzling fashion with the wist- 
ful look of errantry, of one who stakes 
all in a perhaps mistaken endeavor to 
help! Isit through a process of nation- 
al growth in Uncle Sam, or a deepen- 
ing penetration on the part of those 
who irreverently and affectionately in- 
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terpret him, that, as the years go on, 
the latter expression of chivalric quest 
seems to deepen and to gain upon the 
other? 

Inexhaustible are his activities, and 
of endless variety the moments of 
thought and of action in which the soul 
of the nation has been thus caught and 
fixed. Uncle Sam, farmer, householder, 
and landed proprietor, has domestic 
responsibilities upon a scale never 
known before. One sees him, too com- 
placently, — in a rich-Jonathan mo- 
ment, — riding the reapers and gather- 
ing in inexhaustible harvests; one sees 
him waking sleepily from a Rip-van- 
Winkle drowsiness, to guard his forests 
and waterfalls from despoiling hands; 
or, with a face less firm than it should 
have been, settling a dispute among 
the children, perhaps in a threatened 
nation-wide strike. 

There is often a fatherly or grand- 
fatherly touch about him; guardian of 
western lands and seas, he has not only 
his own but his step-children to look 
after. Here he goes in the guise of a 
rich old gentleman, fantastic, almost 
foolishly good-natured, holding by the 
hand a small colored boy whom he has 
adopted, — the Danish West Indies, 
— promising him a gold watch and 
chain; there he sits, impatient, baffled, 
with fingers in ears, mouth grim, and 
hair in flying disorder, listening per- 
force to the children’s row of Mexico, 
Cuba, and Santo Domingo dancing be- 
fore him in the guise of sprawling in- 
fants, with toot, toot, toot of cymbal, 
drum and horn — Europe on the long- 
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distance telephone and Uncle Sam un- 
able to hear. 

One cannot touch the many aspects 
of his whimsical, doubting, deter- 
mined, sensitive face. Nearly the whole 
range of human feeling, of human ex- 
pression is there. Fear he knows, and 
deep sympathy; his hand is ever swift 
to his pocket upon tidings of distress 
anywhere upon the green earth. Per- 
plexity and he are oldest friends; to 
wavering he is no stranger, and he is 
blind at times, yet not incurably blind. 
Honestly he tries to secure a right 
balancing of the scales of justice for his 
multifarious offspring, yet often finds 
this delicate adjustment puzzling be- 
yond his power to endure. Swift are 
the changes whereby his Hamlet mo- 
ments of indecision slip into his Napo- 
leonic moments of great deeds. Some- 
thing of woman’s intuition is in him, 
and sometimes, too, woman’s over- 
ready action in the line of eager and 
sudden conviction; yet again, sinewy, 
virile, he shows the muscles stiffening 
along his arm, and he is become the 
very incarnation of lean and powerful 
masculinity, moving determinedly to 
a goal seen steadily from the beginning. 

He is usually and rightly pictured 
all slimness and agility; they err great- 
ly, and fail to see, who make him cor- 
pulent. Grossness is not in him, de- 
spite the swollen fortunes of the many 
under his protection; and they are dull 
of mind and vision who find it there. 
He is all will, dynamic force, giving 
an impression of endless power and 
resourcefulness, working out in many 
ways, asking for new worlds to con- 
quer, beseeching difficulties, his energy 
sometimes applied to airy nothing- 
nesses, for there is even in him a ten- 
dency to tilt at windmills when nothing 
else is doing; he is sometimes erratic, 
and sometimes hits the nail on the 
head as it has never been hit before. 

Always a man of deeds, never of 
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words save phrase or brief sentence, 
there is no need of sound issuing from 
those thin, flexible lips to make his 
meaning known. His constant changes 
of expression suggest his great vitality, 
his sensitiveness to ideas—for he is 
quick and flexible, and capable of un- 
imagined growth. There is nothing 
about him irrevocably fixed and deter- 
mined; his task is yet to do. Let the 
greatest come to him; he will achieve 
it! The oddest mixture of worldliness 
and unworldliness that earth has ever 
seen, he is in this long struggle for the 
game, for the stakes, for the fun to be 
got in the playing, for the wrongs to 
be righted, as, chivalry in shirt-sleeves, 
he unsheathes his scythe-like sword. 
If one finds a great range of expres- 
sion and of determination in the Uncle 
Sam of days of peace, following the 
ways of duty or of pleasure, there is a 
still greater range, and a profounder 
revelation, in the Uncle Sam of war- 
time. A Dutch cartoon gives us a 
brawny, square-shouldered Uncle Sam, 
with a grim, heroic, determined face, 
wearing not a shade of thought, and 
grasping a strong sword with a heavy 
arm; yet to us who know him he is 
hardly this untroubled man of wrath. 
Rather, in this great crisis, we feel him 
catching his breath, with something in 
his look of a Thoreau, suddenly con- 
fronted with a grisly practical problem, 
and as unprepared as he if surprised 
by the beat of drums and the tramp of 
armed men when cooking his lone sup- 
per of Indian meal, busy with dreams 
of peace. There is something of con- 
sternation in his face, as of one who 
can recall no weapon save jack-knife or 
pitch-fork, and who cannot think where 
either may be at this moment. The 
long knight-errantry among homely 
things has hardly prepared him for 
this plunge into fighting ranks among 
the armies of the world. He is a bit 
awkward in putting on his armor; in 
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this great land of peace only straw 
helmets are needed; the look of iron 
comes slowly to his face as he recog- 
nizes the need of forging helmets of 
iron. Here is a bewildered Uncle Sam 
up a tree, a German wolf symbolizing 
the submarine campaign, at the foot, 
while a satchel labeled ‘merchandise’ 
is at hand, and the cartoon bears the 
legend, ‘Gentleman now holding re- 
sponsible position wants chance to 
travel.’ 

There is a touch of vulgarity — is it 
in subject or in artist? —in a London 
Uncle Sam (Land and Water), as, hands 
in pockets, cigar in mouth, swallow- 
tails impertinently flying, he steps up 
to a burly German with a mixture of 
bravery and bravado, saying, ‘Well!’ 
Yet we who read his mind from within 
know that he has not for a moment 
held this attitude of swagger. 

Well we recognize the truth of the 
puzzled Uncle Sam in a sketch by one 
of our own cartoonists, as, with revol- 
ver in hand, arms uplifted, he is held 
by a peace-at-any-price personage in a 
Quaker hat, while a grim hand holds a 
U-boat at the water’s edge, and a ban- 
dit-like personage cries, ‘Hands up!’ 
And we know, and share, his sadness 
of heart, as in another he crowds Old- 
Lady Pacifist over the precipice into 
war. 

Springing to his ship-building, toil- 
ing at the forge, policing the seas, sadly 
calling out his boys, he has known no 
moment’s rest since his decision was 
made. Finer than in many of the 
humorous cartoons he is in James 
Montgomery Flagg’s war poster, cry- 
ing out to youth to enlist in the navy. 
The direct, commanding finger, the 
steady mouth, the piercing, deter- 
mined eyes, hint something of his best, 
as firm as he would like forever to 
be while Brother Jonathan’s practical 
genius carries out something of Don 
Quixote’s inspiration. True to the very 
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soul of him is another sketch, where, 
beating plough-shares into swords, he 
is saying, ‘I hate this barbarous stuff, 
but if I must, I must!’ So he toils, his 
sleeves rolled up, the wind of destiny 
blowing his beard, his face all resolu- 
tion above his starry vest, his arm all 
inspired muscle. 

Again we see him, weary and for- 
spent, the hair on his brow wet with per- 
spiration, wading intrepidly through 
the sea, with a large bag of food on his 
shoulder, a bag of dollars under his arm, 
the coast-line of America in the distance, 
pity and resolve in his tired face, as, 
‘submarines or no submarines,’ he car- 
ries aid to stricken Europe. Here, as in 
another, depicting Uncle Sam climbing 
out of the slough, and just beginning 
to get his feet on firm ground, with his 
eyes on the hills ahead, he takes on 
the aspect of the immortal Pilgrim, 
progressing slowly, and in burdened 
fashion, toward that heaven of being 
of service which is the only Heavenly 
City that modern eyes discern — and 
heaven enough it is for the present, if 
we but reach it. 

In all this our own artists can best 
depict him: oddly true in externals as 
are many of the caricatures coming 
from foreign lands, sympathetic as are 
many of the cartoons done nowadays 
in England and in France, all ‘are 
drawn more or less from the outside. 
Only his own sons can truly interpret 
Uncle Sam and the grand national ad- 
venture of democracy; Uncle Sam and 
the epic, sometimes the comic epic, of 
republicanism; Uncle Sam, inheritor 
and protector of the Rights of Man, 
of all the revolutionary ferment of the 
eighteenth century, of all the struggle 
of the nineteenth toward justice and 
equality and opportunity. Who else 
would be wise enough to see him as 
Laocoén, his spent sons, the Senate 
and the House, beside him, all writh- 
ing in the coils of the giant serpent, 
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Politics? Our own cartoonists, working 
within the heart of the struggle that 
knits Uncle Sam’s brows, share his per- 
plexity, know his vast problem, the 
vastest that ever confronted nation or 
human ruler, and fashion him subtly, 
his chin upon his hand in puzzled 
thought, his to make good the aspira- 
tion of humanity in the matter of wise 
freedom. By far the most intellectual 
of the personages representing the na- 
tions, a thinker trained, not in the 
schools, but in life, he knows himself 
the leader of the fairer hope of man- 
kind, and gives evidence of profound- 
est meditation, facing the mystery and 
the uncertainty of the future. 

We hardly realize, perhaps, how 
great is our debt to these gentlemen of 
the brush and pen; these ephemeral 
sketches constantly reveal the poten- 
tial greatness of our country, and as 
constantly suggest a definite ideal, a 
standard of achievement of which we 
must not fall short, helping to work 
out, in more ways than we know, a 
vast destiny. 

One wonders, not only at the imag- 
inative insight, but also at the great- 
ness of the conception which has come 
into existence, partly by the help of 
these interpreters. A touch here, a 
stroke there, and it grows wisely and 
nobly, Uncle Sam in his quick remorses 
and quicker resolves, done to the very 
life. Deftly they give gentle prick or 
stimulus toward the right path, if he 
has wandered from it; with conscience 
as sensitive as his own they often point 
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the way. They reveal the fact that his 
greatest sons have lent him something 
of their outer features, as well as of 
their souls; one sees him now with the 
eyes of an Emerson, alert for the ideal 
issue, now with something of the sor- 
rowing face of Lincoln, looking out 
upon the world-war. 

So has a national symbol, at first but 
a derisive attempt to rouse laughter 
over the rough ways of rustic folk, 
taken on great aspects; and the Uncle 
Sam who was originally but a purveyor 
of provisions at Troy, New York, has 
already become purveyor of spiritual 
things. There is about him a certain 
central simplicity of high intent, as 
befits the leader of the world’s democ- 
racy, a singleness of mind. In all the 
bewildering variety of his experiences, 
his unnumbered dilemmas, his endless 
cogitations, there is a singular intent- 
ness in his gaze, a steady and guiding 
aspiration that none of his unexampled 
material temptations can destroy. He 
has deep faith, and stern conscience, 
less changed from Pilgrim Father days 
than we are prone to think. In these 
puzzling moments when, not only 
must the world be set right, but the 
cruelly difficult decision must be made 
as to what is right, one sees growing 
within him a stern strength of resolu- 
tion to do his duty at all costs. He is 
an incorrigible idealist, for all his pre- 
occupation with practical matters, and 
we hardly need the star upon his hat- 
band to remind us how irrevocably he 
has hitched his wagon to a star. 





THE IRISH OF IT 


BY CORNELIA THROOP GEER 


He was a curly-haired boy of about 
twenty-five, with a square Irish smile 
and an expression of sweet stupidity. 
He wore a blue shirt, and a red tie set 
off with a mother-of-pearl brooch in 
the shape of a Celtic harp; his baggy 
trousers flared and drooped about his 
ankles. He rushed to and fro like an 
eager, nosing dog among that throng 
of excited immigrants, who were fes- 
tooned with children and bundles and 
shawl-straps and suit-cases, and had 
paper blanks in their hands which 
they read as they walked, submitting 
with a docile other-worldliness to the 
pushing and scolding of the Ellis Island 
officials. 

He was a man with a mission, a crea- 
ture of one idea instead of the frag- 
ments of two or three which he usually 
carried about with him. In this capac- 
ity he sidled shyly up to every unat- 
tached girl he saw, and asked with an 
ingratiating gesture of his left hand 
if she were Katherine O'Sullivan. As 
disappointment after disappointment 
confronted him, the beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead merged together 
and rolled down his temples in two 
or three big drops; he wiped them off 
with a handkerchief of neutral tint and 
stood up on his rough-shod toes, peer- 
ing down the oncoming line. The 
frown of anxiety between his eyebrows 
deepened. 

Suddenly he smiled, a smile of wide- 
mouthed relief and delight, and laugh- 
ed aloud, his worry set at rest. 

“This is Katherine O'Sullivan.’ 

“It is,’ replied the girl. 
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She was a brisk, self-sufficient young 
one of eighteen. She had been watch- 
ing him intently for some little time. 

“Well, Kate,’ said Dennis, ready with 
a cordial kiss, ‘I’m glad to see you.’ 

Kate avoided him deftly, set down 
her suit-case, and slapped him sharply 
across the face. 

“It’s glad I’ll be when I see the last 
of you.’ 

“Why did you that, Kate?’ blurted 
Dennis, puzzled and angry, and rub- 
bing his cheek. 

“Move away, whoever ye are, or I'll 
speak to an officer.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed the boy, still rub- 
bing his smarting face. ‘It’s your 
cousin Iam, Dennis Carney. I thought 
you’d surely know me.’ 

‘That’s easy said,’ Kate answered 
with irony. ‘And I’ll tell ye something 
for yer soul’s good, Dennis Carney. 
I’ve been living out in Dublin for three 
years past, and it was there I learned 
there’s a deal of talk going around it’s 
no need to believe. I’m not a green- 
horn at all.’ 

Bewilderment shot into the blue 
eyes of Dennis. 

“Come you with me, Katherine,’ he 
said genially, stooping for her suit- 
case. “Is this yours?’ 

‘It is. Take yer hands off it.’ 

Dennis set it down, straightened up, 
and looked at her, hurt to the quick. 

“What is it, Katherine? Don’t you 
know me?’ 

‘I know yer 
enough.’ 

“What do ye mean, child?’ 


kind, and that’s 
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Kate’s eyes were narrow with doubt 
born of sophistication. 

‘Have n’t I been watching you with 
my two eyes going about speaking to 
this girl and that girl? Sure, there’s 
no good in that kind of a man, and it’s 
myself that knows it. Warned I’ve 
been against them, thanks be to the 
Almighty God!’ 

‘And how would I know it was you 
then, but to ask?’ exploded Dennis, 
putting his hands on his hips in exas- 
peration, ‘and I not having seen you 
since you were a child of six years?’ 

‘And how came you to know me at 
the latter end, so,’ parried Kate in 
triumph, ‘not having seen me since I 
was a child of six years?’ 

Dennis took out his handkerchief, 
and wiped his face and neck. 

“Why would n’t I know you when I 
saw you? Many’s the time it’s been 
given in to me that the two of us looks 
as much alike as if we were two peas. 
Why would n’t I know my own fea- 
tures and my own appearance when I 
see them before me?’ 

This was true, but like many truths 
it should not have been uttered. 

Katherine reddened angrily. 

‘I to look like you, is it!’ She 
laughed. ‘Ye should have spared yer- 
self yer carfare, Dennis Carney, and 
bought a mirror instead. Ye could 
have made a better use of it.’ 

‘It was n’t me said it, Kate,’ mut- 
tered Dennis sheepishly. ‘It’s been 
given in to me so.’ 

‘And did you think them other girls 
had yer own features and yer own ap- 
pearance too? It seems yer own face 
is walking about on every pretty girl 
ye see.” 

She tossed her head, and set her 
arms akimbo. 

‘I didn’t rightly know it was you, 
Kate,’ explained Dennis slowly, feel- 
ing his way; ‘and I did n’t surely think 
them other girls was you. But when I 
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was n’t certain, it seemed well to me 
to ask any girl who was standing wait- 
ing with no one by her —’ 

‘I’m sure of it!’ 

‘— the way I would n’t make any 
mistake and you pass out unremarked..’ 

“What would I be passing out for, 
and I waiting here for my brother, 
Patrick O’Sullivan?’ 

‘Pat had his foot hurt the way he 
could n’t come, and he sent me here to 
meet, you and to take his place.’ 

“That’s easy said,’ was the indiffer- 
ent comment. 

‘But how would I know your name, 
Kate, if Patrick had n’t sent me?’ 

Kate gave some thought to this. 

‘That I don’t know,’ she said at last, 
slowly, ‘if ye did n’t read it in some 
list or in some sort of an article in one 
of the morning papers.’ 

‘But where would I get a list or an 
article, Kate, that I’d read the name 
of Katherine O’Sullivan in?’ pleaded 
Dennis in desperation. 

She turned this over in her mind be- 
fore she answered. 

‘Or you might be some sort of a 
false friend to Patrick. It might be it 
was you hurt his foot on him the way 
he could n’t come down.’ 

This was too much for Dennis. 

“What would I want hurting my 
cousin’s foot?’ he burst out indignantly. 

‘Or it might be you to have done. 
away with him altogether, and to take 
a paper from his body with my name 
in it and a word saying I was coming 
in on the boat the day.’ 

‘In heaven’s name, Kate,’ exclaimed 
the boy in horror, ‘are you crazy? 
What would I want with killing Pat, 
that used to run through the paddocks 
with me when we were boys together 
in the Old Country!” 

“What paddocks?’ asked Kate, 
speaking now with real interest. 

“Why the paddocksand fields in Don- 
egal. What paddocks would it be?’ 
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‘What would they be like, Dennis?’ 

‘What were they like! You ought to 
know, just having left them. Why, 
they were like any other paddocks’ — 
he paused, and ran his hand across his 
forehead, — ‘with green grass, and 
broken fences, and an old well stand- 
ing, and the dogs running about after 
hares and it might be after a fox.’ 

Katherine rubbed her sleeve across 
her eyes. 

‘That’s them,’ she said, with a trem- 
ble in her throat. 

Dennis picked up her bag again. 

‘Come now, Kate,’ he coaxed indul- 
gently, ‘this is some sickness is on you, 
brought on by the heaving of the sea. 
We'll soon be home now.’ 

She took a moment to settle her hat, 
then turned to go. Suddenly she halted. 

“Stop, Dennis. Put down the bag. 
It might be you got it from a picture 
Pat would have in his pocket. It’s not 
a great while since I sent him a card 
with a picture on it of the paddocks 
and the fields that do be in Donegal.’ 

‘Got what?’ asked Dennis wearily. 

Kate went over to him and put both 
hands on his shoulders, looking earn- 
estly up into his bewildered face. 

‘Are ye really Dennis Carney?’ 

“What ails you, Kate?’ he asked 
with the first sign of keen annoyance. 
“Surely you know that you won’t be let 
to leave this place till you see an officer 
on the other side of that stile the way 
he’ll know it’s the right one is taking 
you away.’ As he spoke, he gestured 
toward the door through which the 
serpentine column was winding, urged 
and pushed along by glum, blue-coated 
guards. ‘It was only an accident that 
I got into this room at all, and by being 
quick. I slipped under the feller’s arm, 
and he yelling out to tell a big Scotchie 
to come back. Them other people 
that’s passing through won’t now be 
met by them that’s belonging to them 
till their names is called by an officer. 
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They ’re kept in cages in another place.’ 

‘But are ye Dennis Carney?’ she in- 
sisted. 

‘Tam.’ 

‘Tell me, then, what does my mother 
look like that’s home in Donegal?’ 

‘Surely, Kate, you’ve not forgotten 
in so short a time!’ he exclaimed in a 
shocked voice. 

‘Tell me.’ 

“Well, then,’ he began, with his 
hand on his crisp, black curls, ‘as near 
as I can remember after twelve years, 
she is a thin woman with gray hair —’ 

‘It’s white now,’ amended Kate, 
wiping her eyes. 

‘Tall —’ 

‘She’s bent on a stick now.’ 

‘Her eyes are blue.’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘She used to call you Cathy.’ 

Kate burst into tears. ‘It’s her,’ 
she sobbed, with her face in the crook 
of her arm. 

Dennis stooped for the bag again, 
his expression becoming more and more 
alarmed. 

‘Come now, Kate,’ he said gently. 
‘It'll not be long till we’re home now. 
Patrick will be wondering what’s keep- 
ing you.’ 

‘Dennis, dearie, I’ll kiss you now,’ of- 
fered Kate, smiling through her tears. 

But Dennis rubbed his cheek remi- 
niscently. ‘There’s no time,’ he said. 

Just then an official came up. ‘Move 
on here,’ he commanded. ‘This ain’t 
a summer resort.’ 

Kate made a facetious dab at him 
as he passed. She turned to Dennis, 
catching his arm, and laughed up at him. 

“What, Dennis!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Surely you won’t refuse to kiss yer 
own features and yer own appearance 
when ye see them before you.’ 

He bent and kissed her trusting, 
jovial face, absurdly like his own. 
Then, blushing, he led the way to the 
United States and Patrick. 
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BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


I 


TurovucHout the long ages during 
which education has been of the very 
essence of life, by endless selection and 
by the relentless test of time a natural 
educational method has emerged which 
has a wonderful record of successful 
application under widely varying con- 
ditions. We are not sailing on an un- 
charted sea, for although innovators 
have come and gone, their practices 
warping or thwarting the lives which 
have come under their influence, al- 
ways the sound historic method has 
survived, being wrought ever more 
firmly into our lives. 

The other day I visited a schoo 
where this method is being used with 
success. It consists in the practice of 
the arts of life, sometimes with the 
assistance of the teacher, sometimes 
by the pupils working out points of 
technic with each other, when the 
teacher is not present. Occasionally 
the teacher will reprove or punish, 
most often because pupils have become 
too interested and boisterous for her 
comfort. Once I saw her bring a new 
problem to the class, and direct atten- 
tion to its solution; but in the main the 
day’s work is initiated and sustained 
by the interest of the pupils. We have 
here two of the fundamentals of sound 
education: that its method shall in- 
clude and mainly consist of the prac- 
tice of the arts of life, under the di- 
rection and inspiration of competent 
teachers; and that effort shall be initi- 
ated and maintained, not primarily by 
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outward discipline, but by the guided 
interest and aspiration of the pupil. 
The curriculum of this school is very 
old, the best data indicating that it has 
been in continuous use, almost without 
change, for one or two million years. 
I had been watching a mother cat 
and her kittens. A cat must be able 
to catch food, to fight, and to distin- 
guish between fighting and playing; 
and these necessities indicate what to it 
are some of the principal arts of life to 
be mastered. As I observed the group, 
the kittens in play would repeatedly 
attack the mother, she would retaliate, 
and then would come a tussle, in which 
the kittens would use all the ability 
they possessed in efforts to parry and 
strike, to bite and claw, continually 
imitating the mother. Sometimes the 
mother would begin the play, but usu- 
ally the kittens, not only would begin, 
but would continue with such interest 
and vigor that, when the mother, tired 
out, wanted to stop the game, she 
would have to punish the kittens se- 
verely before they would admit that 
the lesson period was over. Once, a 
mouse she had caught became the sub- 
ject of a lesson, the kittens trying to 
capture it while it attempted to escape. 
As I watched this family at its les- 
sons, I thought of changes in its curric- 
ulum which would be made by those 
innovators who in the past few genera- 
tions have been teaching human chil- 
dren in accordance with weird theories 
of education. We might reasonably 
expect their first dictum to be that we 
must not trust to the interests of the 
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kitten; that what it needs is to be com- 
pelled to do hard, disagreeable tasks; 
that it must, under duress, take great 
pains in developing uninteresting, use- 
less technic, for the sake of mental 
discipline. Perhaps it would be desir- 
able to compel the kitten to stand on 
its head! This would be sufficiently 
unpleasant and useless, and the disci- 
pline so acquired might be ‘carried 
over’ into other fields, so that later, 
when the grown cat should see a 
mouse, it might be possessed of a firm, 
continuing resolve to catch it. The fact 
that it would not have learned how to 
catch mice would be a minor disad- 
vantage which could be overlooked. 
This analogy of the kittens is not 
trivial. The instincts of the child, 


although more complicated, represent 
the resultant of selective tendencies 
acting through the ages. Education is 
not an institution devised and adopted 
by men, and kept alive by ceaseless 
vigil. It is an innate process of human 
life, as inherent as is physical develop- 


ment from infancy to maturity. Edu- 
cational stimuli do not need to be pro- 
duced and transmitted to the child by 
external application. They unfailingly 
originate within him, just as surely as 
do hunger and thirst. They may be 
awakened, guided, controlled, trained; 
inhibitions may be removed; but in the 
main they work according to their own 
laws. To have faith in creation as it 
expresses itself in the instinctive de- 
mand of youth for education; to sit at 
the feet of childhood and to learn its 
ways; to use to the utmost, and to di- 
rect wisely, its resources of interest 
and desire — this is educational wis- 
dom. To ignore these great resources, 
to assume that we must work with 
childhood as with clay, expecting no 
innate determining activity on its part, 
but merely moulding it to fit a precon- 
ceived conventional type — this is edu- 
cational tragedy. 


The theories which educational in- 
novators of recent centuries have 
forced upon us are to no small extent 
a direct by-product of the doctrine of 
total depravity. Though the doctrine 
itself has been abandoned by men of 
modern outlook, yet its implications 
continue to control our convention- 
al educational system. To orthodox 
American educators, a child’s tenden- 
cies are essentially unreliable and are 
largely bad. These men require that 
the child be drilled in useless subject- 
matter, that his life be fitted to an 
intellectual strait-jacket, and that he 
smother his deep-rooted love for ad- 
venture and inquiry, accepting their 
statements as final authority; and 
when the spirit of youth rebels, and its 
life, thwarted in normal growth, ex- 
presses itself in unlovely ways, their 
remedy is to turn the screws still 
tighter. 

In a recent number of the Aélantic 
this point of view is admirably ex- 
pressed : — 


From beginning to end, discipline perme- 
ated the curriculum of the school of yester- 
day. The interests of the individual pupil 
were rarely, if ever, consulted. The work 
assigned was to be done. The question of 
its appeal, of its difficulty, of its practical 
value to the particular pupil, was not even 
open for discussion. And what splendid 
men and women this old-fashioned, not 
always agreeable, disciplinary education 
developed! 


A great number of men who have an- 
other outlook believe that the present- 
day dissipation of youthful energy is 
due to the fact that the subject-matter 
of the conventional school has very 
little relation to actual life. They 
credit boys and girls with at least a 
small amount of that same common 
sense which inclines mature people to 
refuse to be interested in that which 
they believe in no way concerns them. 
They believe also that, as the faculties 
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of men grow gradually through use, so 
the ability to exercise discernment, in- 
itiative, and self-réstraint, are more 
likely to be well developed if the youth 
gradually assumes the direction of his 
own interests, than if he remains un- 
der complete intellectual subordina- 
tion during his school-life and then sud- 
denly is given full responsibility for 
himself. But in the view of the con- 
ventional school man our present 
trouble with dissipated energies does 
not result from too much ignoring of 
interests. In the article quoted above 
we find this confession: ‘Many of us 
are forced to believe, and with all our 
hearts, that at the root of this deplor- 
able situation lies a widespread accept- 
ance of this modern doctrine of yield- 
ing to the interests of youth.’ 
Unfortunately, a reaction from this 
doctrine of making a tragedy of youth 
by almost totally ignoring its interests, 
has carried some men and women to 
an acceptance of educational anarchy. 


One educator of prominence recently 
expressed this attitude in substantially 
the following terms: — 


When God creates a child, He endows 
him with tendencies and instincts which, if 
allowed free play, will lead to his perfect 
development. Every child is a new creation, 
differing from every other. Except as he 
may have become abnormal through unfor- 
tunate environment, he has a sacred right 
of freedom, of developing just what is in 
him. The teacher in his finiteness cannot 
foresee the child’s possibilities, and has no 
right to direct how his life should grow. His 
sole duty is to furnish a full, free environ- 
ment, where the child can become just 
what it is in him to become, without let or 
hindrance. He should have little discipline 
except as he craves it, few obligations that 
he does not desire and prefer to assume. It 
is the teacher’s duty to set before the child 
truth, wisdom, the good and the beautiful, 
leaving him free to choose, trusting to his 
instincts for the selection of what is best for 
him. In this way only can the untold possi- 
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bilities of life be fulfilled. Society owes it 
to the child to give him this environment, 
and not to demand any services in return 
until the child’s maturity. 


It would seem that nothing but 
sheer lack of sympathy and imagina- 
tion would lead one whole-heartedly to 
accept the former philosophy, and that 
nothing but the dreamer’s utter disre- 
gard for hard facts would make possi- 
ble the complete acceptance of the lat- 
ter. Infancy, childhood, and youth 
represent a transition from nearly com- 
plete incompetence to maturity. It is 
not by holding dogmatically to an 
attitude, but by a continual exercise of 
imagination, sympathy, and common 
sense, that this ever-varying condition 
can be met. At no time can the in- 
stincts and the spontaneous interests 
of the child be ignored without most. 
serious consequences; and at no time 
should these interests, frequently cas- 
ual or trivial, and supported by a frail 
immature will, without some degree of 
reinforcement, direction, and control, 
be allowed to determine his activities. 

Yertain basic human qualities, such as 
integrity, courage, and patience, have 
been proved so universally to be desir- 
able; and others, such as dishonesty, 
cruelty, obscenity, are so unfailingly 
destructive of personal and social wel- 
fare; that within certain indefinite lim- 
its, which liberal common sense must 
endeavor to ascertain, we are bound to 
use our best efforts to direct the course 
of youthful development. An acknow- 
ledgment of this duty should in no wise 
weaken a profound reverence for the 
hidden possibilities of youth, or the res- 
olution to allow these possibilities to de- 
velop according to their own laws, and 
without our inhibitive interference. 


II 


The innovators who would almost 
totally ignore the interests of child- 
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hood have had for a few generations 
almost entire control of the educational 
machinery of America; but although 
they could for a time control the 
machinery, the instinct for education 
in youth was too strong to be killed. 
While they thought that they were the 
educators of the country, they were, in 
fact, but filling in a few of the gaps in 
the educational system. 

For instance, the ordinary life of 
early New England furnished occasion 
for the development of many qualities 
which go to make good men. Home 
industry supplied most material neces- 
sities. To become able to produce them 
required extensive technical training. 
It was getting this training in the home, 
with the discipline it implied, which 
constituted the major part of the young 
New Englander’s education; and the 
problem of the school was so to supple- 
ment this home-environment, that the 
home and the school taken together 
would furnish the conditions necessary 


to produce the completely developed 


man. We miss the point when we 
single out from the whole circle that 
small are which consisted of formal 
schooling, and style it New England 
education. The dean of the college of 
education in one of our largest univer- 
sities recently remarked that during 
his boyhood on the farm he had but 
three months in the year of schooling, 
which left nine months for him to get 
an education. 

As education through home arts has 
declined, people have begun to realize 
that the school-house has received too 
much credit, and the barn not enough. 
So we are beginning to reproduce the 
latter in our educational system, as 
witness our farm-schools, trade-schools, 
mechanics’ institutes, and the modern 
trend toward ‘practical’ education. 
Just now we have a feud between the 
barn and the school-house. Some of 
the men who have rediscovered the 


barn, and are building these ‘ practical’ 
schools, and even some of our advanced 
technical schools, despise any training 
which cannot be measured in terms of 
the pocketbook. As for our classical 
men, they usually have denied even 
the existence of the barn as an educa- 
tional institution. In the few cases in 
which they have seen the need of 
training in the arts of life, they have 
looked upon it as more or less menial, 
suited only to those who are to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Recently I observed a most pathetic 
instance of this traditional attitude. 
In a large eastern city is a group of men 
and women who consider themselves, 
and are accepted as, the acme of 
American culture. Their own boys are 
educated in classical secondary schools, 
known throughout the country for 
their fine traditions. In these schools, 
aside from athletics and a small amount 
of manual training, there is little train- 
ing in the codrdination of muscle, 
nerve, and brain, or in initiative and 
self-reliance. The education is largely 
that of a priest, a lawyer, or a gentle- 
man of one or two hundred years ago. 
But these same men, realizing that 
some children should have a different 
kind of training, many years ago cre- 
ated a trade-school to which they send 
‘deserving boys of limited means.’ Here 
I found sound, normal boys in a ‘ prac- 
tical’ atmosphere, getting a ‘practical’ 
education. They had conventional 
school-work of the grammar grades, 
and in addition learned to be printers, 
machinists, carpenters, and farmers. 
The great city is only three miles 
away, with its museums, music, operas, 
libraries, and all that a centre of Amer- 
ican culture can give; yet each boy 
leaves the school grounds only two to 
four times a year. If a boy, after 
months of this complete isolation, goes 
to the city without permission, he is 
subject to dismissal. It would be im- 
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possible to design furniture more 
cheaply, drearily ugly than that in the 
dining-room. The chairs, which cost 
sixty-five cents each, are like those 
which can be bought in any cheap fur- 
niture store. The dormitory is a huge 
barn-like room with long rows of little 
white cots, absolutely the only other 
individual furniture in the room being 
a harness-hook on the wall for each 
boy, where he may hang his clothes. 

This is a literally truthful account 
of a ‘practical’ school, sending out 
American boys into life in American 
cities. The master is a man of substan- 
tial native ability, who would react 
quickly to any opportunity for better 
things; but he has little voice in deter- 
mining policies. The school is financed 
and controlled by men who represent 
the cream of American culture, gradu- 
ates of a great and grand old Univer- 
sity, where their classical training was 
dominated by the ‘humanities.’ 

As I left the institution I thought 
of Lanier’s plaint: — 

Alas, for the poor to have some part 

In yon sweet living lands of art, 

Makes problem not for head, but heart. 


Vainly might Plato’s brain revolve it: 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve it. 


The East is not alone at fault. Ina 
large western city an endowment of 
five million dollars recently has been 
provided to found a trade-school. The 
head of this institution has complete 
freedom of action. He requires every 
working boy who enters the institution 
to be actively engaged in the particular 
trade in which he studies, and his 
school-work is confined to adding to 
his expertness in that trade. When I 
asked whether this system did not nar- 
row the pupil and prevent the develop- 
ment of larger appreciation of life, I 
received the reply that it might be un- 
fortunate for these boys to have appre- 
ciations developed which would make 
them discontented with their lot, The 


head of this institution accepts enthu- 
siastically the spirit of the German edu- 
cational system. 

In this same city I found a typical 
stereotyped classical secondary school, 
where the chief object would seem to 
be to eliminate contact with life. To 
do this more effectively, the school is 
placed so far out of the city that two 
hours’ time each day is necessary for 
going and coming. No use is made of 
the country space except to provide an 
athletic field, and the curriculum has 
made practically no concessions to 
knowledge that men have gained dur- 
ing the last century. Wherever pos- 
sible this institution has adopted the 
forms and terminology of the great 
English public schools. Wealthy busi- 
ness men send their boys there to pre- 
pare them for college. 

The two phases of education ought 
never to have been separated, and it is 
because we habitually adopt current 
ideas rather than create our own that 
we have continued to think of them 
as distinct, and as requiring separ- 
ate institutions. In planning the ed- 
ucation of a child it is our duty deliber- 
ately to determine as fully as possible 
what experiences and environments are 
necessary in order that he may come 
to his fullest development. Some of 
these we may reasonably expect him 
to have in his everyday life. Others he 
will not have unless we intentionally 
provide for them. The whole duty of 
the educator is this — to supplement 
the ordinary contacts of life with 
others, so that the entire environment 
will develop to the fullest the possibili- 
ties of the child. It follows that the 
content of formal education cannot be 
fixed, but must change continually, so 
as always to supplement and com- 
plete the continually varying environ- 
ment and experiences of everyday life. 
With the unprecedented rapidity of 
changes in the modern world, only by 
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intentional, keen analysis of the situa- 
tion, by maintaining a perpetual in- 
ventory, can we hope to make the 
necessary adjustments. Only live fish 
can swim upstream in the present-day 
educational current; and educational 
duty cannot be fulfilled by industri- 
ous labor in the ways of yesterday. 
For education, as it has come down 
through the ages, consists always of 
learning how to live to-day through 
mastery of the arts of life of to-day; 
and in the arts of life I would include 
every normal ability or competence of 
body and of mind. That educational 
system is incomplete which does not 
keep open the vistas of life in every 
direction. Nothing which is essential 
to a fully developed life and which 
is not being acquired elsewhere, can 
safely be omitted. We cannot ignore 
material interests. Whether we con- 


sider artist, professional man, or la- 
borer, the embarrassments and ineffi- 
ciency of everyday life are decreased 
and its freedom enlarged by the pos- 


session of a working knowledge of com- 
mercial usages, of the art of being sol- 
vent, of appraising accurately one’s 
possessions, of correctly measuring 
and judging material values. Every 
man should be master of the elemen- 
tary principles and technic of ordinary 
business affairs. 

When the home does not teach good 
manners the school should do so. In so 
far as the home opens up the possibili- 
ties of literature, or of any other field, 
the school need not. The religious life 
cannot be ignored. Aspiration, high 
ideals of conduct, wonder, humility, 
and reverence before life and the 
source of life, consecration to convic- 
tions, unselfishness, love of our fellow 
men, the relation of moral standards 
to industry — all these can be consid- 
ered or encouraged without offense in 
almost any school. A realization of the 
need of intellectual integrity and inde- 
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pendence cannot always be imparted 
without offense, but the need is vital 
to any sound system of education. 
Given this range of interests, training 
in religious doctrines may be left safely 
to other agencies. 

We should try to inspire the habit 
of searching out what is the burden 
of the world’s wisdom and judgment 
in reference to the main issues of life. 
This demands a live knowledge of his- 
tory, literature, and biography. We 
should develop the habit of question- 
ing and examining accepted beliefs, 
whether of common knowledge, or in 
science, business, morals, or other fields. 
Youth should be encouraged to work 
out for itself tentative standards of 
economic, moral, and spiritual values; 
to pay heed to its use of time and re- 
sources; to define its attitude toward 
industry and social life, toward the live 
issues of the day, and toward life itself. 
No educational system is complete if 
its aim is so to engross the attention of 
men and women, either in industrial, 
professional, or social life, or in the 
pursuit and enjoyment of culture, that 
they will not have time to ask them- 
selves the question, ‘What is it all 
about?’ To have asked this question, 
and to have reached a satisfactory at- 
titude, which is not out of harmony 
with modern knowledge, is necessary 
to a teacher who is wisely to direct the 
aspirations of youth. 

Any educational system is seriously 
at fault which does not develop a habit 
of laying claim to life’s fine resources. 
The environment of the child should 
result in opening eyes and mind to 
natural phenomena, to life-processes 
and habits of plants and animals, to 
the data of geology, of physics, and of 
astronomy; and to the appeal of good 
literature, poetry, history, and of the 
various forms of art. We should in- 
clude in our programme the develop- 
ment of social relationships, interests, 
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and responsibilities. Habits should be 
acquired of effective expression of con- 
siderateness and goodwill, and of the 
elimination of social friction through 
the medium of courtesy, good manners, 
and good form, this ‘good form’ to 
consist of consummate skill in living 
the Golden Rule, not of proficiency 
in the mannerisms of an exclusive so- 
cial class. 

Independence, originality, and ini- 
tiative are mighty factors in human 
progress, but they find little oppor- 
tunity for development in obedient 
poring over the prescribed daily lesson 
in the classroom. In many individual 
cases these high qualities actually sur- 
vive eight or twelve years of routine 
plodding in our conventional schools 
— eloquent testimony as to how near- 
ly ineradicable they are. The spirit 


of adventure, so nearly universal in 
youth, commonly is thwarted at every 
turn. Yet this is one of its finest gifts; 
when it has gone, life’s greatest prom- 


ise is past. An educational system 
should nurture and direct this spirit, 
bringing it to expression in a daring to 
aim at high standards, in adventures 
into new fields of action, thought, and 
knowledge; in a desire for the hard, 
strenuous things which temper and 
stabilize character. The sporting in- 
stinct of youth demands these difficult 
tasks, and life is stale when they can- 
not be found. 

While youth has these fine qualities 
so strongly rooted, it frequently lacks 
the wisdom or outlook to define the 
objects of its enthusiasms, and com- 
‘monly adopts those of surrounding 
groups or individuals. To the father 
or teacher these qualities are treasures 
handed over to his keeping, for him to 
direct toward whatever ends he will. 
If he fails to direct them at all, or en- 
deavors to suppress them because they 
do not fit a routine programme, they 
find objects for themselves, often on 
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those low planes which commonplace 
life everywhere suggests. 


iit 


In the end it is the mastery of all 
these arts of life, and not Greek and 
Latin, algebra and geometry, that is 
education. As we bear this fact clearly 
in mind, the relative importance of 
subjects begins to change, to become 
greater or less, as they contribute to 
the final result. To-day American 
education is breaking free from its im- 
pediments, and is groping its way back 
to the ages-old method of learning by 
practicing the arts of life. : 

The following description is of inci- 
dents that have come within my experi- 
ence, all during the last few months, 
though not all in the same school. They 
do not portray a system, but only cas- 
ual intimations of a new day. 

In a certain primary school I found 
many of the little children keeping 
chickens and selling eggs. With eggs 
selling for fifty cents a dozen, even the 
younger children had learned all the 
common divisions of fifty. As they 
had not yet mastered the intricacies 
of pounds and bushels, the youngest 
bought feed in small quantities, a few 
cents’ worth at a time. The older chil- 
dren, who were able to calculate the 
cost, took the part of dealers. A boy 
of high-school age was wholesaler, buy- 
ing feed by the ton for all chickens and 
cattle, and selling it in lots of twenty 
pounds or less. They built play- 
houses, made and decorated holiday 
dresses, and made crude pottery. Defi- 
nite comparison of these children with 
children in conventional schools indi- 
cated, not only superior development 
of hand and eye and better developed 
initiative, but also that they were 
further advanced in the subject-matter 
of the conventional school. At a bank 
administered by pupils in the school 
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building, checks were cashed in pay- 
ment for purchases and for labor or 
other services. Every pupil had money 
on deposit. Standard accounting meth- 
ods were used, and a daily balance was 
kept of each pupil’s account. 

During the past winter the main 
school building, formerly used as a 
hotel, had burned down. In erecting 
the new building the boys of high 
school age had done about sixty per 
cent of the work outside of school hours, 
this labor having a value of about fif- 
teen thousand dollars. In printing, in 
editing the school newspaper, and in 
gardening, the same enterprise was 
apparent. 

Some of the day pupils, who are 
children of foreign laborers and soon 
will drop out of school, receive credit 
for progress in the manner of making 
beds, caring for baby, and sweeping 
the house. Under the teaching of a 
competent doctor and a nurse, the girls 
take care of babies in various families 
in the town, this work being designated 
as mother-craft. Arrangements are 
made for the boys and girls to be 
guests of educated people of moderate 
means, getting glimpses of refined liv- 
ing conditions. These people have not 
forgotten that to the immigrant child 
the interior of a well-to-do American 
home is as unfamiliar as a Chinese 
temple. 

The headmaster and his wife live on 
the campus in a carefully furnished 
house. Pupils who are to meet the 
master find him there in the living- 
room before a fireplace, and for the 
time being are his guests. A class in 
domestic science was combined with 
one in commercial arithmetic. In 
groups of two the young people of high- 
school age chose building lots in vari- 
ous parts of the city, made deals for 
purchasing the lots, worked out prob- 
lems of taxes and special assessments 
as applied to them, determining the 


apportioning of taxes among such, 
interests as education, police protec- 
tion, and sanitation, and then planned 
houses to be built on them. The do- 
mestic science teacher helped in plan- 
ning the arrangement and in furnish- 
ing the rooms. 

On looking into the classwork I 


‘found a great variety of progress. In 


grammar-school subjects, such as arith- 
metic, spelling, and grammar, each 
pupil progressed as his own abilities 
determined. Pupils who had done good 
work were ‘on self-reliance.’ Stopping 
one boy at his work, I asked him what 
that meant, and he replied, ‘You see, 
when you are on self-reliance you can 
do as you please. I had graduated 
from the seventh grade in history and 
geography, but I was only in the sixth 
grade in arithmetic. Now that I am 
on self-reliance, I can spend all the 
time I want to on arithmetic, and can 
catch up.’ 

In a class which seemed proof 
against any interest in literature two 
boys who were caring for the cows 
asked if they might, as their work in 
English, read government bulletins on 
Holstein cattle. Starting with this, 
their attention was attracted to parts 
which might have been written better. 
Comparison was made with the style 
of classic authors, stories of keen inter- 
est to boys being taken as examples, 
and before the season was half over 
they found themselves reading good 
literature with the beginnings of appre- 
ciation. I found much reading of good 
books, and much effort at original 
composition. 

All this and much more I have seen 
during recent months. In many schools 
over the United States one meets 
flashes of sanity as expressed in devices 
for modernizing school methods and 
aims, and these are now leading to an 
orderly presentation of fundamental 
principles. Life’s activities, whether 
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social, industrial, creative, or cultural, 
are made up of a few great funda- 
mental arts or occupations. Whether 
or not life as a whole is a success de- 
pends on whether or not these activi- 
ties are pursued successfully. The aim 
of education is to prepare for and bring 
about their successful following. Cer- 
tain acquirements, such as skill in 
reading, writing, and numbers, and the 
possession of the fundamental facts in 
any field of knowledge, constitute the 
tools of life without which men cannot 
function effectively. Every well-con- 
sidered action and every sound deduc- 
tion of reason must be dependent upon 
the possession of skill and knowledge, 
or, to use a more formal expression, 
upon the possession of the necessary 
technic and of the pertinent data. This 
underlying preparation must be se- 
cured, if not by interesting adventures, 
then by patient drill and drudgery. 
Yet we should value such accomplish- 
ment somewhat as we do money, con- 
sidering it not as valuable in itself, but 
as an almost indispensable medium of 
accomplishment. 

Just as money when possessed for its 
own sake is a burden, so any knowledge 
is a useless impediment, which cannot, 
when occasion offers, function in some 
normal activity or appreciation, or in 
some sound deduction. The educa- 
tional process should consist, not pri- 
marily in gaining this information, but 
in the practice of the arts or occupa- 
tions of life. Obviously, then, theschool 
must enable the arts of life to be prac- 
ticed. It should furnish the inspira- 
tion and the occasion for each child 
to undertake adventures in which he 
is or can be interested, and by means 
of which he will acquire some of the 
necessary habits, skill, knowledge, and 
initiative which will fit him to live. It 
should be the business of the teacher 
so to inspire the choice of projects or 
adventures and so to direct the work 
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that in the doing of it these qualities 
will be developed. A child might take 
for a project making a garden, build- 
ing a boat, or preparing for college. 
Several pupils may work upon a group- 
project; or they may have more than 
one at a time. Through the pupil’s 
interest in such projects, related sub- 
ject-matter will be introduced. The 
choice of an adventure is of prime 
importance only as it furnishes for a 
longer or shorter time the best instru- 
mentality for the child’s development. 

Drill and routine cannot be elimi- 
nated and leave training normal or 
complete. But generally they can be 
given value in the pupil’s estimation. 
Pupils learn most effectively and with 
the minimum loss of time if taught 
through, rather than in opposition to, 
their interests. Boys and girls do not 
always rebel against drudgery, — in- 
deed, what could exceed in routine and 
drudgery pullinga sled up hill, over and 
over again, for half a day? — but they 
do object when it has no obvious con- 
nection with that which they value. If 
we find a final residuum of drill which 
cannot be made incidental to a project, 
such as drill in the rudiments of arith- 
metic or in spelling, we still can take 
away the deadliness of the drudgery if 
we will use the resources of human 
nature. 

Recently the colored man who mows 
my lawn changed his basis from time- 
work to piece-work. When I came to 
pay him at his old rate for work done 
in a surprisingly short time, he pro- 
tested, ‘Boss, I thought I was working 
by the job, and you know nobody 
works by the hour like he does by the 
job.’ Few of us can work with keen 
zest at a task of endless repetition, 
where the degree of excellence of the 
work done has no bearing on the com- 
pensation. Only a fool would enjoy 
spending his life in sweeping back the 
tide. Sane men —and sane boys — 
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demand results commensurate with 
the investment. We give a boy his 
spelling lesson, an hour a day, month 
after month and year after year. He 
knows that no excellence of service will 
relieve that drudgery, and he has not 
the experience or capacity necessary 
for a vital appreciation of final profit in 
the far-off years. Suppose that, in case 
we must teach spelling by the book, we 
give him a list of a hundred or two 
hundred words which he must master 
during the month, and tell him that, 
when they are learned, his spelling peri- 
od during the remainder of the month 
will be free for his own pleasures, or 
for work he likes? So can even the re- 
siduum of drudgery be made lighter, 
and the keenness of life maintained. 
In the school of the future the mas- 
tery of the arts or occupations of life 
will be the end and aim of education. 
The method of education will be the 
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practice of those arts. Subject-matter 
and technic will furnish the tools 
needed in acquiring and exercising this 
mastery. Projects will furnish the 
occasion to awaken and maintain the 
interest and the incentive for effort in 
acquiring subject-matter and technic, 
and in practicing the occupations of 
life. By recognizing the inherent spon- 
taneity of the interests and aspirations 
of childhood, the greatest of educa- 
tional assets will be commanded. The 
school of the future will be protean. It 
will overflow into all parts of the com- 
munity, utilizing farm, home, factory, 
store, and office. There will be time 


for team-work, for group-play, for 
class-work, but much of the time will 
be spent singly or in groups, with the 
teachers’ guidance, in working out the 
project, with its ramifications into lit- 
erature, mathematics, science, history, 
physical labor, and business dealings. 
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BY ELIZABETH HASANOVITZ 


I 


Now, as I had to look for another 
job, I made up my mind to get a place 
in a union shop only. Since the year 
1900, the Union, consisting of a few 
members, had tried very earnestly to 
organize the workers and uplift the 
trade. The strikes that had been called 
had never been very successful because 
only a minority of the workers had re- 
sponded. The heroic struggle of the 
few resulted in long weeks of starva- 
tion among the strikers, broken heads, 


arrests of pickets by brutal policemen, 
and workhouse sentences given by 
judges to young girls who tried to bet- 
ter their condition to save themselves 
from turning to the ‘White Way’ for 
their bread and butter. 

For years, these few heroic, intelli- 
gent workers had fearlessly carried on 
the agitation for conditions that would 
make possible a more human life among 
their ranks. Until at last, in 1912, the 
great big mass of down-trodden work- 
ers raised their heads and responded to 
the bell-ringing that had been calling 
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them for years, and began preparations 
for a big demonstration during the 
coming year. 

The Manufacturers’ Association in 
the dress- and waist-industry was the 
controlling element in that trade. For 
two months previous to the strike, the 
association, realizing the widespread 
agitation and foreseeing a strike as the 
result of the growing strength of the 
Union, feared to repeat the experience 
of past strikes. The protocol agree- 
ment adopted by the cloak industry 
in 1910, made the members desirous of 
having a similar agreement. As early 
as November, 1912, the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association began to confer with 
the Waist- and Dress-Makers’ Union 
concerning an agreement that would 
prevent strikes in future. On January 
18, 1913, a protocol agreement was 
consummated between the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Union. It 
aimed to enlist both parties in an effort 
to raise the conditions and to obtain 
the equalization of standards through- 
out the industry by peaceful and hon- 
orable means. They agreed to create a 
joint board of sanitary control, to en- 
sure sanitary conditions in the factory, 
sufficient light and ventilation, safety 
from fire and overcrowding members; 
a board of grievances — five members 
representing the Union and five the 
manufacturers — to adjust disputes 
and determine controversies; and a 
board of arbitration to settle all dis- 
putes that the board of grievances were 
unable to settle. They agreed that no 
strike or lockout should take place un- 
til these two boards had had an oppor- 
tunity to try to adjust matters between 
the disputants. 

A wage-scale board was provided, 
on which both the manufacturers and 
the Union were represented, to stand- 
ardize the prices to be paid for piece- 
and week-work. The board was to pre- 
serve data and statistics, with the hope 
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of establishing a scientific basis for the 
fixing of prices of week- and piece-work 
throughout the industry, which would 
ensure a minimum wage and at the 
same time permit reward for increased 
efficiency. That board was empowered 
to make an immediate and thorough 
investigation into the existing rates 
paid for labor, the earnings of the oper- 
ators, and the classification of garments 
in the industry. 

Subcontracting was to be abolished. 
The term subcontracting is used when 
one skilled worker in a shop has under 
his control from one to ten unskilled 
workers. He is responsible for the work 
and is paid for all of it, paying to his 
helpers what he deems necessary. Sub- 
contracting was very ruinous to the 
industry as far as the workers are con- 
cerned; as the subcontractor’s earn- 
ings depend on the output of his 
assistants, he tries to make as much as 
he can. The labor of a garment was 
extensively subdivided; each worker in 
the set was given only one part of the 
garment to make, so that she quickly 
specialized in that part and increased 
her speed. But the subdivision of the 
work gave no chance to the worker to 
learn the whole trade sufficiently to 
change her place for a better one; thus 
they were always dependent on the 
man for whom they worked, receiving 
from him from three to six dollars a 
week. The speed with which he drove 
them injured their health. They were 
also the cause of lowering the prices for 
the individual skilled workers. 

A minimum wage for week-workers 
was fixed. 

Operators were to be paid by the 
piece; they were given an increase, so 
that no average operator would earn 
less than thirty cents an hour on piece- 
work. The standard price per hour was 
to be finally fixed after investigations 
by the wage-scale board in the follow- 
ing six months. 
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I was very much inspired when I 
had finished reading over the ‘ Protocol 
of Peace.’ It seemed to me as if every- 
thing was accomplished. The workers 
had at last compelled the manufac- 
turers to recognize their rights. Each 
paragraph began, — 

‘Both parties agree,’ or ‘Both par- 
ties are desirous.’ 

I thought the workers in the union 
shops must be happy, for they have 
everything to protect them. But my 
later experiences convinced me that it 
was not so, that the Protocol of Peace 
was stronger on paper than it was in 
reality. 

Besides the Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation there were a number of manufac- 
turers who did not belong to it, and 
they signed separate agreements with 
the Union. They were called the Inde- 
pendent Union Shops. I thought that 
in the union shops the bosses just carry 
out every clause agreed to in the pro- 
tocol; but I soon found out that the 
workers had to fight for every bit that 
was coming to them according to the 
agreement. 

I struck a job as an operator on West 
25th Street, a union shop. The line of 
work was a medium one; piece-work 
prevailed in that shop. I did more ob- 
serving than sewing the first day, for I 
never before worked in a union shop 
and I was anxious to find out how the 
people feel in one. And this was the 
result of my first day’s experience. The 
difference between a union shop and a 
non-union shop is that in a non-union 
shop the boss himself makes a price, 
the people in the shop having nothing 
to say; the boss can discharge a worker 
at any time he pleases and feels like it; 
he can change the system in the place 
as often as he finds it beneficial for 
himself, without considering that he 
might injure the workers. In a union 
shop the people have a price commit- 
tee to make prices with the boss; they 
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have a chairman or chairlady to repre- 
sent them in the shop; no system can 
bechanged before the Union is notified. 

All seemed to be well, but it was not. 
It is true that the worker has a right 
to complain against the wrong actions 
of the boss; but as not all the workers 
as yet have courage enough to com- 
plain against their employer, as most 
of them just stay behind a few brave 
people, and let them speak in the name 
of all, the consequence is not at all fa- 
vorable. The boss would think that 
the workers as a whole don’t care, that 
they are contented; but the few more 
or less brave workers — kickers, or 
trouble-makers, as the boss calls them 
—those raise a discontentment of the 
people, those are the ones who make 
the fights, and naturally, if the boss 
finds it impossible to discharge them, 
he makes their life so miserable that 
they are bound to leave themselves. I 
did not see much in that new place, 
but I learned enough in the many shops 
I worked for in the next year and a 
half. In that shop I did not stay long. 


It 


In the meantime, I began to attend 
the regular member meetings of the 
Waist- and Dress-Maker’s Union. I was 
very interested in following the news 
of the different shops, but not much 
could be learned at the member meet- 
ings. Instead of discussing the order 
of the day, or giving shop reports, time 
was taken by a few men who always 
tried to disturb the meetings. They 
were very ignorant. If it happened 
that a complaint of a worker was lost 
by the Union, they explained that the 
union leader sold the case to the manu- 
facturer. They would always accuse, 
without any facts at all, accuse the 
union leaders of dishonesty; but they 
would never give any remedy as to 
how to get rid of those leaders who in- 
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jure the organization. I cannot even 
now explain the true motive of those 
few boys, for poisoning the minds of 
the members with such false state- 
ments. They either envied the position 
of the union leaders or were influenced 
by their bosses through the sort of 
lectures I often heard. There were 
many members who strongly protested 
against those people for killing their 
time, but it was impossible to get rid of 
them. It was awfully disgusting. I 
knew none of the leaders at that time, 
but I understood that they could be 
blamed with lack of ambition, they 
could possibly be blamed for not under- 
standing the people thoroughly, but by 
no means for dishonesty. 

The next job I got on Spring Street. 
It was a very small place. I had to 
make samples and do the draping. The 
boss liked the work very much. In two 
days later he came over to me, and 
told me that he needed somebody to 
watch over the few girls, but as his 
place was very small, he could not 
afford to keep a forelady, so he wanted 
me to take charge over the operators. 
The finishers, he said, he’ll look after 
them himself. 

I immediately refused. How could 
I, having just passed through so many 
different shops and seen the rude treat- 
ment by the foreman or forelady of the 
employees, become a forelady myself? 
That would mean to carry out all the 
instructions of the boss, for I could be 
no forelady if I would not obey his 
orders. I would have to hurry the girls 
with their work, I would have to bar- 
gain with them in prices and give them 
less than I should. I would have to 
order them to work overtime when the 
boss wants to. 

‘Oh, no, not me, I could not do it,’ 
said I to my employer. 

‘Then I’ll have to look for somebody 
else, who will do it,’ he said. 

I got another job that very same 
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day. It was on Madison Avenue. I re- 
member the place was so light and 
clean. The foreman, a tall, middle-aged 
man with a kind gentle face, treated 
the people fairly. For the few days I 
stayed there, I never heard him holler 
at a girl, He would speak to every- 
body in just the same manner as he 
addressed the boss. He would come 
over every minute to me, encourage 
me in the work, show me how to do it, 
for it was a very good line of dresses 
and I felt a little nervous as everybody 
does the first days. He gave me thir- 
teen dollars to start with. On Saturday 
after work, I came over to the foreman, 
asking him if I could possibly get my 
pay now, for I was in an awful need 
and could not wait till Tuesday, the 
regular pay-day. The foreman told 
me it was against the rule of the house 
to pay before Tuesday, but he would 
make an exception with me. In a few 
minutes he took me in the office telling 
me to wait till my pay was made out. 

As I waited, the boss came in, a 
handsome young man with very dark 
bushy hair and big round blue eyes. 
‘What is it you are waiting for, young 
lady?’ asked he. 

I excused myself for asking my pay 
on Saturday, and explained to him why 
I needed the money. 

When the bookkeeper had my pay 
made out, she left. I still waited; I did 
not know why I did n’t get my money! 
The boss sat by his desk writing. I had 
no courage to disturb him and ask for 
my pay, so I sat and waited. At last 
he stood up, straightened himself and 
sent a smile to me. He took my pay, 
looked at it, asking me, ‘Is that all you 
get?’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘I get thirteen, but this 
is only for two days and a half.’ 

‘But, my dear girl, that would not 
be enough for you! Don’t you need 
more than that?’ 

A thrill ran through my body when 
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I noticed how he was measuring me 
with his eyes while he spoke. I felt 
what the glance in his eyes meant. It 
was quiet in the shop, everybody left, 
even the foreman. There in the office 
I sat on a chair; the boss stood near 
me with my pay in his hand, speaking 
to me in a velvet soft voice. 

‘Goodness, nobody round!’ thought 
I, trembling with all my body. In- 
stinctively I stood up out of my chair 
and stretched my hand out for my pay. 

‘Wait a moment, [’ll give you some 
more’; and as he said that he grasped 
me in his arms. 

I screamed, and with superhuman 
strength I threw him from me, running 
into the hall. Luckily, the elevator boy 
opened the door in the same moment 
as I rushed out of the office; I ran into 
it. When I was downstairs I was in a 
mad state. I ran down the streets, not 
seeing its directions. It seemed to me 
as if someone would run after me try- 
ing to catch me. When I reached home, 
I was so pale that the people in the 
house became anxious about me. 

In my room I closed up the door, hid 
my face in the cushion, and cried all 
afternoon. How I hated the men, all of 
them without exception! I stood before 
the mirror and studied my face, trying 
to find if there is anything in it that 
awakes a man’s impudent feelings to- 
wards me. I hated my youth, for it 
caused me so many painful humilia- 
tions for the last few weeks. Never till 
then did I realize what it meant to be 
a woman. When I walked out of my 
room, I thought that all the men who 
were in the house looked at me with 
the same rude looks as that boss, and 
I suffered terribly. I tried to sit down 
in a corner, unnoticed of the people. 
My money I left with the boss; I had 
not time to think of it, as I rushed to 
the elevator to escape in time. 

How happy would I be, if I could 
take revenge of that mean man! If I 


could only discredit him so that he 
should never again be able to insult a 
working-girl. But how was I to do it? 
I had no witnesses to testify to the 
truth. I myself with my broken Eng- 
lish could hardly explain what hap- 
pened. Besides, I thought, if I work in 
a place and was called to court, my 
firm would suspect me in something 
bad, and send me away. So I left him 
alone, and never went there to collect 
my money, though I was in frightful 
need. 

In the evening before I went to bed, 
I cried again. 

“What’s the matter now?’ asked my 
friend Fannie. 

She knew nothing; I was ashamed 
to tell her the truth. 

‘I lost my pay on my way home,’ 
said I. 

‘Oh, you careless girl, could not you 
be more careful with your money?’ 

“Yes, I was careful, very careful; 
that’s why [I lost it,’ said I. 

“Why don’t you get married, Leeza?’ 
she asked me. ‘If I had as many ad- 
mirers as you, if I had as many chances 
as you, I would do it long ago. You are 
young, full of life, so pretty you would 
make an ideal darling wife!’ 

I smiled. ‘Is marriage the remedy 
for a shop-girl? Oh, no, Fannie, you 
are too bright to think so yourself,’ 
said I. ‘Then the kind of man I’m to 
marry is likely to be a poor wage- 
earner; he is also exploited, and our life 
would be miserable under the present 
state of conditions. You are right if 
you say that I can marry a wealthy 
man. I know I have all the chances to 
it; but Fannie, this is not the outcome, 
and where is love then? You know 
that love does not choose the wealthy 
any more than the poor! And if you 
know me, you also know what I think 
of marriage without love. Besides all, 
I believe in the economical independ- 
ence of the woman. Conditions must 
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be created so that the girl should not 
be driven from a shop by its horrible 
conditions. The long hours in the shop, 
the unsanitary conditions, the small 
wages, the so-often-repeated slow sea- 
son, drive the self-supported, unpro- 
tected girl sometimes to life of shame, 
sometimes to suicide, and more often 
to marry anybody who happens to pro- 
pose to her.’ 

All the next day I felt awfully 
broken-hearted. I could not get over 
it. I was very nervous and suffered 
with headache. After dinner, a young 
fellow, a good acquaintance of mine, 
came to visit me. He invited me out 
to Bath Beach, assuring me that the 
seashore will take all the aches away. 
I went with him. He was such a nice 
fellow, he always treated me with the 
highest respect; but being that I was so 
embittered against men, I even took 
him as one of those who sees only 
‘woman’ in me. I treated him terribly 
that Sunday. Poor boy, he could not 
understand my capriciousness. There 
in Bath Beach, I was introduced to an 
aunt of his; when she learned that I 
was looking for work, she gave me a 
card to her brother who was a jobber 
on waists and whose aunt kept a small 
waist-shop in the same place. She as- 
sured me that I’d positively get a job 
when she sent me. 


IIt 


As I dreaded to go into a shop 
through the paper, I went with the card 
that the woman in Bath Beach gave 
me to her brother, and got the job. 

The first few days I was so absorbed 
in my work that I did not even notice 
the people I worked with. I was taken 
in by the foreman, who was the cutter 
and everything else. I spoke to nobody 
except to the girl who sat next to me, 
when I had to ask anything of the 
work, 
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Being absorbed in the work, I never- 
theless raised my head from time to 
time to observe the surroundings. The 
place was on the first floor. It extend- 
ed from Seventeenth to Eighteenth 
Street. In the front on Seventeenth 
Street was the shipping department 
where the ready-made merchandise 
was sent in from the contractors and 
shipped from there to the custom- 
ers. The front on Eighteenth Street 
was taken by the office and show-room. 
The very dark middle space that was 
left gave shelter to the small factory, 
consisting of one cutting-table, one 
machine-table, a small finishing-table 
and a pressing-board. The windows in 
the middle walls on both sides faced 
narrow courtyards. The sunshine could 
never strike through, the buildings be- 
ing so high and close to each other. We 
had to work by gaslights from morning 
till evening. The windows and the sink 
were covered with dirt an inch thick; 
they were never cleaned. The table 
with the machines stood close to the 
wall, and we had plenty of dust to 
inhale from the windows and the yard, 
also the smell of the rotten sausages of 
the Busy Bee restaurant, which was in 
the next basement. 

There were sixteen machines; eleven 
of them were occupied and the rest 
waiting. Altogether we were fourteen 
girls working — three finishers, who 
did also the cleaning, examining, and 
ironing. 

The main boss of that waist-house, 
being the jobber, was out the most of 
the time. His son, a young man of 
twenty, was supposed to be the boss of 
our small plant, but as he seemed to 
know very little about waists, the Mr. 
Foreman bossed us himself in a way of 
an experienced sweat-shop manager. 

In the middle of the week two girls 
left. They were the best operators. 
Sadie, the girl next to me, told me 
that they only stayed up there for the 
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dull season. Now, when it got busy, 
they went back to their old places. 
‘For, you see, in a union shop they 
make more money in busy season,’ 
said she. 

So it was no union shop there — my 
chances! 

My mind was full of thoughts. I for- 
got in myself. Also I forgot that I 
made up my mind to think of the work 
only — that nothing else should bother 
me. I could not keep the promise to 
my own self. I saw the few girls around 
the table, and I thought of them! They 
were all so young, not more than from 
seventeen to twenty years of age. And 
what did they get? Three, four, or five 
dollars a week; perhaps some of them 
got a little more than that. And how 
they were rushed, and scolded by the 
foreman, who some time would use 
such a language that a Russian Cossack 
would blush! And how did they live? 

When the week was over, I asked the 
foreman for a price. He nearly faint- 
ed when I told him I wanted fourteen 
dollars a week; a girl should not want 
so much! It was fortunate enough for 
me that the two girls left in the middle 
of the week; the foreman, being very 
busy and having few skilled workers, 
was afraid to lose me too. So, after 
two hours’ bargaining, I remained there 
for thirteen dollars a week, but was 
strongly forbidden to tell anybody in 
the shop of the ‘absurd’ amount I was 
getting. I was the highest-paid worker 
in that little shop. So, after many 
weeks of my Don-Quixote-like adven- 
tures, I at last settled down in that 
small, dark, dirty place at 41 West 
17th Street! 

A great deal of my thoughts was 
now occupied with my shop. The five 
weeks I stayed there were enough for 
me to get acquainted with everything. 
It was a model of a sweat-shop in the 
full sense of the word. 


We worked in sets. Each skilled 
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operator had two or three learners to 
work with. The learners would work, 
each one on a certain part of the gar- 
ment, and the skilled operator would 
complete the waist. 

Those poor girls were purposely 
never given a chance to be shown how 
to make up a complete garment, for 
two reasons. When a girl worked con- 
tinuously on one part of the garment, 
the work went quicker. A girl not 
being experienced in the trade would 
meet with great hardship in finding 
another job, so that the girl who worked 
in a set is always dependent on the 
boss she worked for, and has to be very 
careful how she talks up to the fore- 
man, for fear to lose their ‘brilliant’ 
job. 

To me the foreman spoke in an un- 
usually polished language for him. It 
was because I was the highest-paid 
worker in the shop. But the greatest 
respect he began to pay me when he 
once learned through the papers that I 
was to play on the stage. Our dramatic 
club had given performances every 
once in a while. ‘So, so, you are to be 
an actress — it’s fine, very fine,’ would 
he say proudly. 

He would often tell the girls that I 
was an actress. The girls also would 
respect mea great deal. That helped 
me in gaining their confidence. I often 
tried to convince them how much bet- 
ter it would be for them if they would 
all get together and join the Union. 
They would gladly do it, were they not 
afraid of the boss. 

There was another girl in our shop, 
a very experienced worker, who just 
came for the sake of her sister. Her 
sister had just come from Russia, and 
though she was a dressmaker from 
home, she did not know how to work at 
first, for the system in the shops is so 
much different from the system in the 
Russian private dressmaking places. 
That girl, Mollie, got twelve dollars a 
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week, and her green sister, five. After 
two weeks Mollie’s sister began to give 
out as much work as Mollie herself, 
but she still got the same pay, for she 
was called a learner, and a learner was 
only raised every season. I called 
Mollie’s attention to it. She spoke to 
the foreman about her sister getting 
a raise, but she was only laughed at. 
Both of us decided to report to the 
union office and ask their help. We 
were now six girls who were ready to 
join the Union, and we thought we’d 
get the rest later on. 

On a Friday evening, it was just a 
week before Labor Day, we went down 
to the union office. There by the com- 
plaint window of the independent 
department, I gave full information 
about our shop and asked, if possible, 
to have a committee sent to take us 
down on strike, so that we would get 
the people to join the Union and then 
put our demands before the boss. The 
man by the window promised to at- 
tend to it. 

Every day of the next week I waited 
fora committee, but such did not come. 
On Wednesday evening I went to the 
Union again. The man by the window 
told me they were too busy, that we 
have to be patient enough and wait. 

On the next morning, when I sat by 
my machine, two strange men, to- 
gether with the old boss, entered the 
shop. They looked all around, tried the 
lights, made some remarks about the 
windows and the sink. The girls all 
wondered what it could be. I surely 
thought they were people from the 
Union, and told the girls so; but they 
were not, for in a few minutes we were 
told to stand up and march out when a 
whistle will blow. Later I learned that 
they were sent from the Board of San- 
itary Control to make fire-drills with 
us 


I was puzzled. How does the Board 
of Sanitary Control come to send her 
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people to a non-union shop? I knew 
that the board was created by the 
Union and the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and had nothing to do with 
the non-union shops. 

Sunday morning when we came to 
work (we did not work Saturdays), the 
foreman had some news for us. He 
informed us that the boss was going 
to change the week-work system for 
piece-work right after Labor Day. All 
the girls, with the exception of a few, 
were shocked with the news. As the 
foreman would always tell them that 
they did not deserve the money they 
were getting, they feared that on piece- 
work they would make still less. 

At one o’clock, when we went down, 
I tried to comfort the girls. I told them 
that now was the fittest time to make 
a union shop; that we would get a 
price committee to settle prices; and I 
assured them that they would make 
twice as much as they made till now. 

On my way home, I thought of the 
change the boss was going to make. I 
also reminded myself that I read in 
the Saturday’s paper that the Manu- 
facturers’ Association sent out letters 
to all its members who practiced the 
week-work system and informed them 
that by the request of the Union, they 
have to change their system to piece- 
work. 

“My boss must belong to the bosses’ 
association, then,’ said I to myself, for 
he would not have had his system 
changed so suddenly. And how could 
he have those men from the Board of 
Sanitary Control, if he was not a mem- 
ber of the association? The more I 
thought of it, the more I concluded 
that it must be so. 

On Tuesday morning when we came 
in to work (Monday we were off), the 
foreman made the preparations for the 
change. As we sat waiting for work, I 
converted Mollie to my thought. She 
shared my opinion, and we made up 
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our minds to go right after work to the 
Union and find out. 

In the evening we went over to the 
Union. By the complaint window of 
the association department, I found 
that my boss really was a member of 
the association. Now when I made 
sure that he was, I feared no more to 
be fired. I was a member of the Union 
and they could not discharge me for 
union activity. 

So when I came in the next morning 
to work, I walked over to the foreman 
and told him all I knew about the boss, 
the change of system, and the shop, 
and that now if he wants us to work 
piece-work, he must send for a man 
from the Union to settle prices for us; 
otherwise we would not work. 

The foreman stood looking at me in 
embarrassment. To him everything 


came unexpectedly. He knew nothing 
of our preparations, and my explana- 
tion took him unawares. 

“Who told you to go to the Union, 
you foolish kid? The boss has nothing 


to do with the Union — with all those 
fakers! It is true that the bass belongs 
to the association, but what do you 
need the Union for? The poor girls 
don’t have enough to eat; how could 
they afford to pay dues and fill the 
union leaders’ pockets?’ 

I was tired of that song already, I 
heard it so many times from different 
bosses and foremen; so I stopped him 
in the middle of his inspiration. 

‘Please,’ said I, ‘don’t mix the lead- 
ers in. I never saw them and they have 
nothing to do with our present de- 
mands! We ourselves want to have a 
union shop. Your boss cares to belong 
to a bosses’ association, we care to be- 
long to a workers’ organization! Be- 
sides, if you are so kind and sorry for 
the girls, why don’t you pay them for 
their worth? You always hurry them, 
rush them. You drive them like slaves, 
and whatare you giving themin return? 
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Three dollars a week in addition to 
scoldings! You make them believe that 
they are not worth even that much.’ 

I was enraged, and gave freedom to 
all my feelings, which were heaped up 
for the six weeks I worked in there. If 
the foreman had not interrupted me, 
God knows how much longer I would 
have spoken; but he stopped me. 

“Look here,’ he said, ‘I thought you 
were a nice, respectable girl. I did not 
think you could be so fresh. We don’t 
want you to make trouble in this shop. 
If you don’t like it, you can go. You 
are only a new hand in here. Those 
girls are working in here more than a 
year, some more than two years, and 
they never spoke to me like that. I 
was to them like a father — and they ’ll 
admit it, too. I did not think you’ll 
have the nerve to agitate the people 
against me and the boss!’ 

All the girls were sitting by their 
machines shivering like leaves. They 
were afraid the boss would fire them 
wholesale. For the first time in my life 
I sawsuch cowards as they were. When 
the foreman turned to them, asking if 
they have anything to say, they all 
bowed their heads, no. 

‘See,’ he said to me, ‘nobody cares 
for a union but you. Take my advice 
and go to the machine and mind your 
own business! We'll fix up the price 
without a man from the Union.’ 

All that time the boss stood at the 
door of his office and listened to every- 
thing. It seemed that he made up his 
mind to leave all to the foreman, for 
he said not a word. In half an hour 
later he came out, and passing through 
the tables, addressed the foreman. 

‘What was the noise you made this 
morning? You know that I don’t like 
trouble in my shop. If there is any girl 
in here who is displeased, let her go. 
Nobody keeps her in here. I want no 
market in here.’ 

He spoke in a way as if he knew not 
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who that girl was, though he saw me 
speaking to the foreman. 

The foreman pointed to me. 

“There she is! She wants to call the 
people on strike. She is the one who 
keeps them back from work.’ 

Now I stood up. 

‘I don’t keep them back from work!’ 
cried I, ‘but we have a right to know 
what we are working for. When we 
were week-workers, we knew how much 
we were getting; now we are piece- 
workers, and we also want to know 
how much we can earn. It is not more 
than right we should know.’ Then I 
added, ‘Don’t you know that in each 
protocol shop there should be a chair- 
man and price committee from the 
workers to settle prices with the boss?’ 

He grew mad. 
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“Who are you to make rules in here, 
you little kid? You are only a child, 
What do you know about rules? Do 
you think you are dealing here with 
Russian Cossacks? Go to Russia and 
fight with the Cossacks! I would not 
allow you to make me revolutions in 
the shop and spoil the people!’ 

In that choking atmosphere, work- 
ing by gaslight, which inflamed the 
eyes so badly (almost all the girls had 
inflamed eyes from the gaslight), with 
not a single ray of sunshine all day, 
there we sat and worked for others. I 
often, sitting in the shop and working 
by the gaslight, forgot that there is a 
sun, which gives warmth to the world, 
which gladdens so many lives with its 
light, which brings light and happiness 
wherever a ray is sent out to. 


(To be concluded) 


ACCORDING TO CODE 


BY KATHERINE MAYO 


First SERGEANT Stout of A Troop 
becomes his name like any hero of 
English ballad. First Sergeant Stout is 
towering tall, and broad and sinewy in 


proportion. There is not a meagre 
thing about him, from his heart and 
his smile to the grip of his hand, 
whether in strangle-hold or in greeting. 
Just as he stands, he might have 
roamed the woods with Robin Hood, 
or fought on the field of Crecy in the 
morning of the world. 

But First Sergeant Stout has one 
peculiarity which in the morning of 
the world could never have marked 


him. Sometimes, when he turns his 
head to right or to left, his head sticks 
fast that way until he takes it between 
his two hands and lifts it back again; 
and the reason is that he carries a bul- 
let close to his spinal cord, lodged be- 
tween the first and second vertebre. 

Once on a time, Sergeant Stout had 
charge of a sub-station in the town 
of Unionville, County Fayette. And 
among those days came a night when, 
at exactly a quarter past ten o’clock, 
the sub-station telephone rang deter- 
minedly. 

There was nothing novel in this, 
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since the sub-station telephone was al- 
ways determinedly ringing, day and 
night, to the tune of somebody’s 
troubles. But this time the thing was 
vicariously expressed; or, you might 
call it, feebly conglomerate. 

The constable of the village of Re- 
public held the wire. He complained 
that one Charles Erhart, drunken and 
violent, had beaten his wife, had driven 
her and their children out of doors, 
and was now entrenched in the house 
with the black flag flying. 

‘She’s given me a warrant to arrest 
the man, but J can’t do it,’ said the 
constable. ‘He’ll shoot me if I try. So 
I thought some of you fellers might like 
to come over and tackle him.’ 

The sergeant looked at his watch. 
‘The trolley leaves in fifteen minutes,’ 
said he. ‘I’ll be up on that.’ 

The trolley left Unionville at half 
after ten, reaching Republic, the end 
of the line, just one hour later. 

‘Last run for the night,’ the motor- 
man remarked as they sighted the 
terminus. 

‘I know. And I’ve only about half 
an hour’s business to do here. Then 
I’d like to get back. Do you think you 
could wait?’ 

‘Sure,’ said motorman and conduc- 
tor together. ‘Glad to do it for you, 
sergeant.’ 

Hovering in the middle of the road, 
at the ‘’s-far-’s-we-go’ point, hung the 
constable — a little man, nervous and 
deprecatory. Religious pedagogy would 
have been more in his line than the 
enforcement of law. Now he was de- 
pressed by a threatened lumbago, and 
by the abnormal hours that his duty 
was laying upon him. Also he was 
worried by the present disturbance in 
his bailiwick, and therefore sincerely 
relieved to see an officer of the State 
Police. 

‘He’s a bad one, that Charlie Er- 
hart, at the best of times. And when 
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he’s drunk he’s awful. I could n’t pre- 
tend to handle him — it would n’t be 
safe. Like ’s not he’d hurt me. But 
you’ — As if struck by a new thought, 
the constable suddenly stopped in his 
tracks to turn and stare at the ser- 
geant. ‘Why, you — why, I thought 
you’d bring a squad!’ 

“To arrest one man?’ the sergeant 
inquired gravely. ‘Well, you see we’re 
rather busy just now, so we have to 
spread ourselves out.’ 

They were walking rapidly through 
the midnight streets, turning corners, 
here and again, into darker and nar- 
rower quarters. The ring of their steps 
stood out upon the silence with a lone 
and chiseled clarity, as though all the 
rest of the world had fled to the moon. 
Yet, to the constable’s twittering mind 
that very silence teemed with a hor- 
rible imminence. The blackness in 
each succeeding alley seemed coiled to 
leap at him. He dared neither to face 
it nor to leave it at his back. 

His gait began to slacken, to falter. 
At last he stopped. ‘I guess I’ll leave 
you here.’ — He flung out the words in 
a heap, as if to smother his scruples. — 
“You just go on down the street, then 
take the second turn to the left, and 
the house is on the far side — third 
from the corner. You can’t miss it. 
And my lumbago’s coming on so fast 
I guess I’ll have to get home to bed. 
Glad you came, anyway. Good-night 
to you.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said the sergeant. 
‘If you are not coming along, I want 
to see the woman before I go farther.’ 

The constable indicated the tene- 
ment house in which the fugitive fam- 
ily had taken refuge. Then he whisked 
around, like a rabbit afraid of being 
caught by its long ears, and vanished 
into the dark. 

Mrs. Erhart, nursing a swollen eye 
and a cut cheek, clutching a moaning 
baby in her arms and with a cluster of 
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half-clad, half-starved, wholly fright- 
ened and miserable children shivering 
around her, narrated her tale without 
reserve. The single little lamp in the 
room, by its wretched light, showed her 
battered face in tragic planes. Her 
voice was hoarse, hard, monotonous. 
She had no more hope — no more illu- 
sion — no more shame. 

‘He has tried to kill us all, me and 
the children — often. He does n’t get 
helpless drunk. He gets mad drunk. 
Some day he will kill us, I guess. 
There’s naught to prevent him. Do I 
want him arrested? Yes, sir, I do that! 
He’s tried to take our lives this very 
night. And he’s keeping us out of all 
the home we’ve got —all the home 
we’ve got. But’ — and she looked up 
with a sudden strange flicker of feeling 
akin to pride — ‘I reckon he’ll kill you 
if you try to touch him, big as you are. 
He sure will! Erhart’s a terror, he is! 
And to-day he’s cut loose for a fact.’ 

Armed now with an indisputable 
justification for entering the house, 
Sergeant Stout went ahead with his 
errand. The place, when he found it, 
proved to have a narrow passageway 
running from the street toits back door. 

Sergeant Stout, taking the passage- 
way, walked quietly round to the back 
door and knocked. 

“Who’s there?’ 

‘State Police.’ 

“You don’t get in!’ 

The voice was loose, flat, blaring — 
a foolish, violent voice. 

The sergeant set his shoulder against 
the door. It groaned, creaked, splin- 
tered, gave way, opening directly into 
the kitchen. Confusion filled the place. 
Broken furniture, smashed dishes, 
messes of scattered food, made in the 
smudgy lamp’s dim light a scene to be 
grasped at a glance. But there was no 
time to look about. Directly at hand, 
half-crouching, lurching sidewise for 
the spring of attack, lowered a big, 
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evil-visaged hulk of a man. His eyes 
were red, inflamed with rage and drink; 
his breath came in gusts, likethe breath 
of an angry bull. 

“You would, would you! You — 
bloody — Cossack! Ill learn you to 
interfere with the rights of an honest 
laboring man in his home!’ 

He held his right hand behind him 
as he spoke. Now he jerked it forward, 
with its gun. 

With a jump the sergeant grabbed 
him, wrenched the revolver out of his 
grip, and, though the other struggled 
with all his brute strength, forced him 
steadily down to the floor. Then, with 
practiced touch, he made search for 
further weapons, and was already lock- 
ing the handcuffs on the wrists of the 
prostrate prisoner when a voice from 
beyond made him raise his head. 

Opposite the back entrance, on the 
other side of the kitchen, an open door- 
way framed the blackness of the front 
room. That doorway had been empty. 
But now, around its casement, and to 
the left as the sergeant faced it, pro- 
jected a long, dully gleaming bar, — 
the barrel of a rifle, — while behind, 
faint against the night within, showed 
the left hand and the left eye of the 
gunman. 

“You!” he had called, having already 
brought his rifle to bear. And the ser- 
geant, stooping above his fallen assail- 
ant, had looked up in quick attention. 
The gunman had wanted a better mark 
—a full front face to fire at. He had it 
now — so he blazed away. The bullet 
struck fair between the trooper’s eyes, 
tearing through to the spine. 

But because he had chanced to re- 
ceive it in that very position, stooping 
and looking up with his head _half- 
raised, the charge had spared the cham- 
ber of the brain, passing along its 
lower wall. The shock, nevertheless, 
was terrific. 

Sergeant Stout, rightly named, never 
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wavered. Instantaneously, in his first 
perception of the threat beyond, he 
had drawn his service Colt. And even 
as the other’s bullet burst through his 
head, he had sprung erect and fired at 
the gleam of that one visible eye be- 
yond the door. Now, sliding over to 
the wall on the right, and so gaining 
a further view into the room, he covered 
his adversary with his revolver. 

The gunman was in the very motion 
of firing again, — and the Trooper’s 
Colt would have anticipated the shot, 
—when suddenly the rifle-barrel wa- 
vered and dropped as its holder sank 
forward across the threshold. 

Still covering him, the sergeant 
walked over and looked at the man. 
He had fainted — or was feigning it. 
The sergeant, kneeling beside him, saw 
that he was bleeding from the head. 
That snap revolver shot had gone 
true, striking just above the eye and 
glancing around to the back of the 
skull. But the soldier’s trained touch 
told him that the wound was slight. 
Even on the instant the fallen man 
opened his eyes — began to stir. In 
another minute he would be all alive 
again. 

The sergeant stood up. In the cool, 
impersonal way made second nature 
by the training of the force, he rapidly 
weighed the situation. Here was he, 
Sergeant Stout of the Pennsylvania 
State Police, at midnight, alone, in the 
back room of an obscure dwelling in a 
mean place. He had in his possession 
two prisoners — one handcuffed and 
cowed, the other for the moment safe 
by reason of a rapidly passing daze. 

If this were all, the situation would 
be of an extreme simplicity. His sec- 
ond prisoner revived, he would march 
them both to the waiting trolley and 
take them back to Unionville jail. But 
this was not quite all. He, Sergeant 
Stout, had been shot through the head. 
His head seemed to be growing bigger, 
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bigger. Blood was pouring down his 
throat in a steady stream. It would 
make him sick if he stopped to think 
of it; and his head was growing bigger 
— curiously bigger. Presumably, like 
other persons shot through the head, 
he would presently die. If he died be- 
fore he handed these men over into 
safe keeping, that would be a pity, be- 
cause they would get away. Further, 
if he could not maintain sufficient grip 
on himself to handle prisoner number 
two, prisoner number two, beyond any 
doubt, would shortly shoot again. As 
long, however, as he did keep that grip 
on himself, just so long prisoner num- 
ber two was a ‘prisoner under control.’ 
And prisoners under control, by the 
code of the force, must be protected by 
their captors. Obviously then, there 
was just one course for Sergeant Stout 
to pursue: since he must, beyond ques- 
tion, complete these arrests, and since 
he must not permit his second captive 
to make the move that would justify 
disabling him, he must hang on to his 
own life and wavering senses long 
enough to march the two men to that 
trolley car. It had to be done, though 
his head was growing bigger — bigger 
(surely it must be spreading the skull 
apart!) — and the thick, choking blood 
was pouring down his throat. 

He kicked the rifle away from the 
threshold, out of the left-handed gun- 
man’s reach. The gunman was moving 
now — consciousness fully returned. 
The sergeant, motioning with the point 
of his Colt, brought him up standing. 
Then, with another gesture of his re- 
volver too simple to be misunderstood, 
he indicated to the two the door to the 
street. 

It must have seemed to them like 
taking orders from a spectre — from 
one of those awful beings through 
whose charmed substance bullets pass 
without effect. They looked at him 
aslant, fearfully. This Presence had 
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been shot through its brain, — there 
was the mark, — yet it gave no sign of 
human vulnerability. It was not good 
— not natural! For the last hour they 
had been amusing themselves, this 
well-met pair, in firing at a mark on the 
kitchen wall. Their bullets had been 
striking through, into the house next 
door, arousing a spicy echo of women’s 
screams. With relish they had awaited 
some attempt at restraint. But they 
had not expected just this! Scarcely 
daring to meet each other’s eyes, they 
filed out of the door, into the yard, into 
the street. Little they guessed how the 
trooper’s head was sailing. 

‘I’ve got to make it!’ said the ser- 
geant to himself, clenching his teeth. 
And he would not think how many 
blocks it was to ‘’s far’s we go.’ 

‘One block at a time’ll do it,’ he told 
himself. One block at a time, he was 
steering them rapidly along, when 
upon his unsteady hearing broke the 
sound of footsteps, approaching on the 
run. 


‘Another thug to their rescue, may- 
be!’ thought the sergeant — and the 
idea pulled him together with a jerk. 

As the footsteps rang close, he held 


himself braced for an onset. They 
neared the corner ahead, — his Colt 
waited ready, — but the flying figure, 
rounding under the street lamp, show- 
ed, heaven'be praised! the uniform of 
the Pennsylvania State Police. 
Trooper Lithgow, returning to the 
sub-station from detached duty, and 
passing through the town of Republic, 
had learned from the waiting trolley 
men of his sergeant’s presence, with 
some hint of the errand which had 
brought him there. Thinking that help 
might not be amiss, he had started out 
to join his officer, and was hastening 
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along the way, when the sound of the 
two shots, distinct on the midnight si- 
lence, had turned his stride to a run. 

Together they walked to the trolley, 
herding the prisoners before them. To- 
gether they rode to Unionville, with 
the prisoners between them. From 
time to time the two trolley men looked 
at Sergeant Stout, with the bleeding 
hole between his eyes, then looked at 
each other, and said nothing. Very 
rarely, Trooper Lithgow looked at Ser- 
geant Stout, then at the trolley men, 
but said nothing. A proud man he was 
that night. But he did not want those 
trolley men to know it. He wanted 
them to see and to understand for all 
time that this thing was a matter of 
course — that you could n’t down an 
officer of the Pennsylvania State Police 
on duty. 

They got their two prisoners jailed. 
Then they walked over to the hospital 
(the last lift of the way up the hospital 
hill, Lithgow lent a steadying arm) and 
there, in the doctor’s presence, Ser- 
geant Stout gently collapsed. 

‘I’m glad you came, Lithgow. But 
you see — I could have fetched it!’ he 
said, with the makings of a grin, just 
before he went over. 

There were four days when he might 
have died. Then his own nature laid 
hold on him and lifted him back again 
into the world of sunshine. ‘It’s one 
of those super-cures effected by pure 
optimism. The man expected to get 
well,’ the surgeon said. 

But they dared not cut for the bul- 
let: it lay too close to the spinal cord. 
And so First Sergeant Stout, when his 
head gets stuck fast, has yet to take it 
in his two hands and shift it free again. 
Still, with a head as steady as that, 
what does it matter? 
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BY MARY HERRICK SMITH 


EN route from Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont, to Detroit, whither my hus- 
band was ordered to join his base hos-. 
pital, we were delayed in Ithaca, New 
York. While waiting in the hotel 
lounge, I chanced to overhear an inter- 
esting conversation. 

I had noticed a fine-looking man 
near me, reading the morning paper: 
he was distinctly the very prosperous 
city business man, his well-kempt ap- 
pearance bespoke culture, money, and 
intelligence. While I was occupied 
with my speculations about him, a 
young man, just a boy, in fact, came in. 
He was a well-set-up chap, with the 
fresh healthy skin and _ clear-eyed 


He had 


eagerness of a country lad. 
never been far from the up-country 
farm where they raised the best breeds 
of livestock. He could n’t have given 
a college yell to save his life, and he 
was innocent of fraternity decorations 


and secrets. Just the kind of boy I 
would like to have call me ‘mother.’ 
His clothes were good, but evidently 
from the general store of the small 
town. He carried a good-sized box, 
which he put across his knees as he 
seated himself. I knew that it was his 
luncheon which mother had packed, 
and that it included fried chicken and 
cold home-made sausage, cakes, sand- 
wiches, fried cakes, crullers, mince pie 
and cheese, apples and winter pears; 
and a few relishes besides. Why, I 
could smell the luncheon that my 
mother had put up for my brother 
forty years ago. 

The Boy gazed all around, took in 
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each detail of the room and its furnish- 
ings, with all the quiet dignity and 
interest of a well-born American coun- 
try youth. You know a real Yankee 
country boy is n’t like any other; there 
is a balance, an understanding, that is 
natural. It is inborn to be at home 
in any surrounding, however new and 
strange, so long as it is real. 

After the Boy had surveyed the room, 
he looked over at the man reading. 
He sat perfectly still a few minutes, 
then ‘Oh, hummed,’ and waited again, 
and fidgeted a bit; but nobody spoke. 
I could see that he was fairly bursting 
with news of something. Finally, to 
the man, ‘Can you tell me how far it is 
to Syracuse, sir?’ 

‘Well,’ — lowering his paper, — ‘not 
exactly, but three or four hours, I’d 
say. Going to Syracuse?’ 

“Yes, I’ve enlisted. I passed one 
examination, but I’m going to Syra- 
cuse for another and then I’m going 
to Spartansburg. Senator Wadsworth 
says, and it looks that way to me, that 
it is just as much our fight as theirs, 
and we ought to have been in it three 
years ago; they are getting tired over 
there. I’d hate to be drafted. I’d feel 
mean to think I had to be dragged in; 
besides I want to do my part. Every 
fellow ought to get into it.’ 

‘What part of the service did you 
elect?’ 

‘The infantry, sir. I’m going to 
Spartansburg to the training-camp.’ 
Silence for some moments; then, show- 
ing that his bridges were burned, ‘I’ve 
sold my clothes; sold ’em for four dol- 
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lars and I’m to send ’em right back 
soon’s I get my uniform. I hope I don’t 
have to wait for the soldier clothes. 
I think I got a good bargain and so did 
the fellow I sold ’em to. I thought I 
would n’t need ’em while I was in the 
army, and when I got back they’d be 
all out of style; and then—I may 
never come back.’ A ripple of serious- 
ness passed over his boyish face. ‘But 
it was a good chance and I took it. 
Have you a son, sir?’ 

“Yes, I have a son just eighteen, at 
Cornell. He expects to go next year if 
they need him in the aviation.’ 

‘I’m just nineteen. I thought I’d 
better enlist. It’s just possible they 
might draft ’em later, and I just could 
n’t stand it to be drafted. Do you 
think I’ll be able to go home for 
Thanksgiving?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘I would n’t think quite so soon. 
You'll hardly get there by that time.’ 

“Well, I think I can go home for 
Christmas, don’t you?’ And a shade 
of anxiety crept into his tone. ‘I live 
up the road here a way, — Wellsville, 
you know, — about forty miles. Don’t 
you think I'll get to Syracuse to-night 
if I go right on? I'd like to get through 
so I could be ready for work to-morrow 
morning. I don’t want to waste any 
time now that I’m all ready.’ 

The Boy settled back with a look of 
forced patience, and the man held up 
his paper again; but I could see that he 
was not reading, and there was a look 
of suffused sadness in his face. 
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The Boy had taken from his pocket 
a pair of big, dark-blue, home-knitted 
mittens; on the palms was sewn red 
woolen to reinforce them. He care- 
fully drew them on, folded his hands, 
thumbs up, on his luncheon-box, edged 
to the front of his chair, and sat think- 
ing with eyes fixed on the far-away 
places of his dream. He was going over 
it all again; there was no haste, no 
excitement, no foolish sentiment, but 
sure determination and the courage of 
youth suddenly turned to manhood. 
With a little start he came back to the 
present, and, rising, said, ‘I guess I’d 
better be going. You said I could get 
a train in about half an hour?’ 

‘Before you go, will you tell me, my 
boy, why you chose the infantry?’ 

“Well, when you read of anything 
real hard that has to be done you will 
notice that it is always the infantry 
that does it. They have to be strong, 
young fellows they can depend on for 
the real hard things. So I chose the 
infantry, sir.’ 

There was a silence, which he broke 
with the quiet words, ‘I think I’ll be 
going. Good-bye, sir.” 

Springing from his chair, the man 
grasped the boy’s hand. ‘God bless 
you, son, and good luck!’ 

With misty vision we both stood 
and watched him out of sight; then, 
with all previous convention of ac- 
quaintance forgotten as we looked into 
each other’s eyes, the man said, ‘It is 
the spirit of ’17 gone to the colors.’ 
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BY L. V. SHAIRP 


I 


THERE are some tasks which appeal 
so directly and with such force to senti- 
ment, that they stand in considerable 
danger of being ill performed for lack 
of prudent sense. There are few sights 
more pathetic than that of strong men 
who have lost their strength, and who 
stand helplessly before us, lacking sight 
or lacking limbs, or, perhaps worse 
than all, lacking ‘nerve,’ with all mind 
and will-power in abeyance, dependent 
upon others for every want in life. We 
are filled with feelings of pity, admira- 
tion, and gratitude which almost pre- 
clude the exercise of judgment. And 
yet there is nothing more certain than 
that, if the best is to be done for dis- 
abled soldiers the task of ‘refitting’ 
and otherwise helping them to reénter 
civil life as useful citizens must be 
undertaken with the utmost care, cau- 
tion, and forethought. 

The experience of previous wars 
helps us very little; not only because 
there has never been a war upon so 
great a scale, but because for the first 
time the whole resources of modern 
science have been ruthlessly employed 
in the destruction of life, — resulting 
in a variety of casualties which has 
never before been known, — and _ be- 
cause the ranks of our great armies 
have been filled by men of every degree 
of education and every variety of occu- 
pation, the great majority of them un- 
seasoned and unfamiliar with the sights 
and sounds of war. At the same time 
economic conditions have been so 
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strangely disturbed that, instead of a 
partly disabled man finding it neces- 
sary to take every opportunity of in- 
creasing his earning capacity, he finds 
a temporarily depleted labor market 
and the lure of high wages for very 
little skill. He does not realize that 
this condition will pass, and he is natu- 
rally enough inclined to take the short 
view, to neglect opportunities of train- 
ing, and to take employment which will 
very likely cease and leave him strand- 
ed, at a time when the country has be- 
gun to believe the debt to its soldiers 
liquidated, and to be unwilling to :re- 
peat the efforts that it now so willingly 
makes for their satisfactory resettle- 
ment in civil life. 

Considering that Great Britain was 
wholly unprepared for a great war on 
land, it follows that there was no or- 
ganization for dealing with any large 
numbers of disabled men. Very prompt 
measures were, however, taken to pro- 
vide for general distress occasioned by 
the war.'! But there was a strong feel- 
ing against any suggestion of ‘charity’ 
— understood in its least noble sense 
— in the relief of men who had fought 
for the country, and in some quarters 
there was an almost fierce objection 
to voluntary bodies, such as the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, hav- 
ing anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of public money or even of the 
National Relief Fund. Illogical as this 


1 A brief sketch of the successive steps in 
organization, beginning with the opening of the 
National Relief Fund, will be found in the 
Contributors’ Column. 
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objection was, it had to be considered, 
and it was the cause of some bitterness 
and friction. On the other hand, vol- 
untary bodies, with their armies of 
skilled and mostly unpaid social work- 
ers, were ready when no one else was 
ready and possessed experience which 
no one else possessed. The attempt to 
steer between these cross-currents has 
on the whole been successful, and we 
have in the end a degree of codperation 
between the official and voluntary ele- 
ments which is creditable to them both. 
But confusion has not altogether been 
avoided, and there has been at least 
the appearance of vacillation and un- 
necessary delay in announcing exactly 
what provision would be made for the 
disabled. This has created a sense of in- 
security and has complicated the whole 
problem. 

For some time also there was con- 
siderable uncertainty with regard to 
pensions. The scale of pensions which 
existed prior to the present war was 
soon seen to be inadequate. It has 
been twice revised, and is now consid- 
erably more liberal than that obtaining 
in any other European country. For 
some time the principle on which pen- 
sions were granted was that of lessened 
earning capacity, and if earning capa- 
city increased, the pension was liable to 
reduction. There is, of course, some- 
thing to be said for this principle, but 
it had the not unnatural result of lead- 
ing many men to refuse training; ‘for,’ 
they argued, ‘why should we exchange 
part of a certain pension for earnings 
which must be uncertain?’ This has 
now been altered, and pensions are 
granted in accordance with the nature 
of the disability and continue so long 
as the disability lasts, irrespective of 
the man’s earnings. Thus the inse- 
curity and uncertainty have now to a 
great extent been removed.! They are 
referred to here because it is in the 

1 See the Contributors’ Column. 
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highest degree important that men 
should know what treatment they have 
to expect and should have as much in- 
ducement as possible to make the best 
of their disabilities and to reénter civil 
life with the determination that their 
future existence shall be as nearly nor- 
mal as may be. 

It is possible that we have not 
considered psychology as closely as 
we might have done. We have been 
moved by that overwhelming senti- 
ment to which I have referred above. 
Our legitimate admiration has led us 
to acclaim an army of heroes; but in 
sober sense no nation ever had an army 
of five million heroes. We have been 
so lavish with this great word that we 
have depreciated our literary currency, 
and we may even have led some to 
suspect that we meant to pay our debt 
with words. But the task of helping 
men to restart their lives — often with 
a serious handicap —is a hard and 
practical one, and its success depends 
both upon our own common sense and 
upon the character of the men we are 
trying to help. Without their own 
willing effort we can do very little. Un- 
less we discipline our own emotion, we 
shall probably prove false friends and 
do a considerable amount of harm. 
We have to recognize that most of the 
men we deal with are average human 
beings, just as liable to get their heads 
turned as we ourselves, and with far 
better excuse. We are not fair to them 
if we fail to consider this. 

The experience of the past three 
years indicates the principles upon 
which we should go to work. In the 
first place, the duty of caring for the 
disabled should be undertaken by a 
special department of the state, which 
should take into its service such volun- 
tary bodies as are able and willing to 
act with it; this duty should include, — 

(a) The provision of medical and 
surgical treatment and appliances. 
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(b) The assessment of pensions. 

(c) The provision of industrial and 
professional training. 

(d) The finding of suitable employ- 
ment. 

The second principle is that of con- 
tinuity of treatment and control. 
There should be no break, for instance, 
between the military hospital where a 
man’s leg is amputated and the con- 
valescent home, and again between 
the convalescent home and the hospi- 
tal at which he is to be fitted with the 
new limb and trained in its use; and 
industrial training, or some form of 
preparation for it, should begin in the 
military hospital and proceed side by 
side with the medical treatment. Peri- 
ods of waiting during which a man re- 
turns to his own home are unsettling 
and have a bad effect, besides prolong- 
ing the treatment. Long periods in 


hospital and home, with nothing useful 
to do, have also a demoralizing effect, 
and a patient’s recovery is likely to be 
more rapid if his mind is healthily occu- 


pied and he can be made interested in 
some light manual task. 

The question of control is more diffi- 
cult. In some cases, probably in the 
majority, it is clearly desirable that a 
man should not receive his discharge 
from the service until his treatment, 
including industrial training, is com- 
pleted. In the Belgian army this is the 
case, but there the conditions are dif- 
ferent inasmuch as the Belgian soldier 
has unhappily no home to go to. There 
industrial training is compulsory; it is 
also much easier, because a higher pro- 
portion of the men are skilled trades- 
men. In France ‘reéducation’ is con- 
tinued under military discipline, with 
a view to the soldier’s retention in the 
army as an effective military unit; but 
industrial training is voluntary, and a 
large proportion of the men refuse it. 
In the British army men receive their 
discharge, in general, much too soon, 
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and too great liberty is left them to 
break off their treatment when it bores 
them. 

The third principle is that of recog- 
nition of individuality. There should 
be a careful consideration of a man’s 
past industrial history, his aptitudes, 
and his ambitions. The selection of the 
trade that he is to be taught should de- 
pend upon a consideration of his own 
chances of success in it. It is useless, 
for instance, to set a man up as a 
bootmaker on his own account unless 
he possesses stability of character and 
some business aptitude, as well as the 
skill to make boots. Again, a man may 
have been a jobbing gardener in a 
town and express a wish to go on the 
land. But if either he or his wife has 
been bred in a city, they must be ex- 
ceptional people to succeed on the 
land. Most city-bred folk are unhappy 
out of a crowd. They love the life of 
the streets — they cannot stand mo- 
notony, or silence, or space, or the 
dark. On the other hand, it should be 
recognized that the incidents of war 
and a bad wound have perhaps given 
us the opportunity of helping a man 
to realize some long-cherished plan 
or ambition. His confidence should 
be invited and every effort should be 
made to meet his special desires and 
requirements. 

These principles can be carried out 
effectively only where there is close 
codperation between the doctor and 
the industrial expert or technical in- 
structor at an early stage in the man’s 
treatment, and where there is intelli- 
gent codperation between official bod- 
ies and voluntary organizations, so 
that the utmost use may be made of 
the services of unofficial visitors who 
can take a more personal interest in a 
man’s future career than is possible to 
a hard-driven official working in an of- 
ficial atmosphere. The French method 
of ‘reéducation’ is based on this early 
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adaptation of medical treatment to in- 
dustrial needs, and the results are said 
to be remarkably good. 

In England we have been somewhat 
slow in attempting to link up treat- 
ment and training. A good deal how- 
ever has been done in the past year, 
and a vigorous propaganda has been 
carried on, with a view to the instal- 
lation of special apparatus for mech- 
anotherapy and the establishment of 
training centres in connection with the 
larger military hospitals. 


II 


Meanwhile, certain institutions have 
been doing special work which calls 
for description in detail. The first of 
these are Queen Mary’s Convalescent 
Auxiliary Hospitals at Brighton and 
Roehampton. Here is centralized (for 
England) the provision of all artificial 
limbs for men who have suffered ampu- 
tation. After leaving the hospital where 
the amputation has been performed, 


the men are sent to Brighton for a 
period of convalescence. And here is 
offered the first opportunity of indus- 


trial training. The Brighton work- 
shops were the gift of Queen Mary and 
are under the direction of Major Rob- 
ert Mitchell, an expert in technical 
education. 

Every man on his arrival at the 
Convalescent Hospital is given a leaf- 
let describing the courses of instruc- 
tion offered and urging him to take 
advantage of them. The subjects 
taught are, motor mechanics, with in- 
struction which should qualify the man 
to take a post as chauffeur; carpentry, 
with training in all forms of wood- 
work; electric fitting — lights, tele- 
phones, bells, and so forth; book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. 
The workshops are thoroughly well 
equipped, and everything is done to 
make the most of the short time the 
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men remain at Brighton. As serious 
training, it can be no more than a be- 
ginning; but probably its greatest value 
lies in the fact that the men’s thoughts 
are taken off their injuries and a new 
atmosphere is created in which the pre- 
dominant idea is that of usefulness. 
Attendance at the classes is entirely 
voluntary and many men do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered. 

Brighton is a preparation for Roe- 
hampton. As soon as a man is ready 
for refitting with an artificial limb, he 
is transferred to Roehampton House. 

It may perhaps be explained here 
that the Roehampton Auxiliary Hospi- 
tal was started by private effort, in 
order that limbless men should not be 
discharged to their own homes too soon 
after amputation. The workshops and 
the whole scheme of training were add- 
ed later, and the Brighton branch with 
its preparatory workshops still later. 

The whole forms what may justly 
be regarded as a model scheme for the 
refitting, reéducation, and return to 
civil occupation of men who have lost 
limbs in the war. 

On arrival from Brighton each man 
is given a leaflet, calling his attention 
to the facilities offered for acquiring 
instruction in electric lighting and 
motors, telephones and electric bells, 
motor-car mechanism and driving, en- 
gineering, woodworking and turning 
in workshops provided with qualified 
instructors; in fancy-leather work and 
light basket-making; in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand, and other 
useful commercial subjects. The men 
are urged to make full use of these op- 
portunities and to consult with the 
superintendent. Certificates are award- 
ed to regular attendants at the work- 
shops, and arrangements are made for 
discharged men to continue their train- 
ing if they wish. In addition lectures 
in poultry culture are given, and a poul- 
try farm has been established. 
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An employment bureau at the hos- 
pital helps the men to embark on their 
future careers, and deals with all pen- 
sion and pay difficulties and other per- 
sonal matters in regard to which they 
may need help or advice. 

In addition to the teaching actual- 
ly provided at Roehampton, arrange- 
ments are made with other recognized 
institutions for instruction in archi- 
tecture, art and design, baking, brush- 
making, bootmaking, chemistry, con- 
fectionery, draughtsmanship, cinema 
work, hairdressing, photography, silver 
and metal mounting, tailoring, teleg- 
raphy, and toy-making. Beyond this, 
many employers are willing to take 
men and pay them a wage while they 
are learning to do a particular job. 

Men who have lost one arm have 
been placed in the following types of 
employment: clerk, commissionaire, 
gateman, gymnastic instructor, labor- 
master in workhouse, liftman, lodge- 
keeper, schoolmaster, porter, railway 
worker, messenger, telephone attend- 
ant, timekeeper, traveler, ward-master, 
watchman, weighman. Men who have 
lost a leg in the following: bootmaker, 
caretaker, chauffeur, domestic servant, 
electrical worker, gateman, groom, hall 
porter, liftman, lodge-keeper, milker, 
munition-maker, packer, painter, post- 
al employee, printer, roadmaker, tailor, 
telegraphist, timekeeper, telephone at- 
tendant, vanman, and watchman. At 
the present time metal turning and 
fitting is the most popular form of 
training, and that which leads to the 
highest remuneration. This is due to 
the demands for labor from the muni- 
tion factories, and is a temporary con- 
dition only. 

It has been calculated that 40 per 
cent of the men return to their former 
employers and that 35 per cent will 
consider only employment near their 
homes. The bulk of these, therefore, 
do not avail themselves of the training 
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at Roehampton. Of the remaining 25 
per cent — most of whom are ready to 
accept work anywhere — 81 per cent 
take some form of training. 

It is permissible to expect that the 
proportion of men willing to be trained 
will increase as the facilities for train- 
ing are extended and become better 
known, and as other uncertainties are 
removed. For instance, a good deal of 
anxiety has been felt by the men and 
by prospective employers on the ques- 
tion of the insurance of partly disabled 
men against ‘compensation’ risks. The 
insurance companies have now, how- 
ever, intimated that they will insure 
wounded service men reéntering civil 
employment, at ordinary rates. 

Roehampton is the pioneer refitting 
dépét for limbless men, and its work 
has been in a high degree successful. 
But, owing to inevitably limited ac- 
commodation, there is a considerable 
wait before men can be admitted, and 
once admitted, the period of training is 
too short to be complete. Institutions 
on similar lines are therefore being 
planned in many centres in England. 


IIt 


Arrangements for the care of blinded 
soldiers and sailors are very complete 
and are mainly the outcome of the de- 
votion and enthusiasm of Sir Arthur 
Pearson, who, himself blind, has found 
a way of rendering service to his coun- 
try which is as effective as it is unique. 

St. Dunstan’s is a private mansion 
in Regent’s Park, London, which, with 
its extensive grounds, has been gener- 
ously given up by Mr. Otto Kahn of 
New York. To this have since been 
added several annexes in London, in 
Brighton, and in Torquay. There is an 
affiliated hostel in Edinburgh. By ar- 
rangement with the military hospi- 
tals, all blinded service men are sent, 
on arrival in England, to a general mili- 
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tary hospital in London. Here they 
are at once visited by a representative 
from St. Dunstan’s, who with sympa- 
thy and sense begins to show them the 
paths and tracks in the dark world 
which they have entered. These visits 
are continued daily, and easy manual 
tasks, such as net-bag making, are at 
once begun, as well as preliminary 
teaching in Braille. As soon as the 
man is fit, he is admitted to St. Dun- 
stan’s, and here his new life really be- 
gins. The house and grounds are fitted 
up with such ingenuity and care that 
the sightless men can soon move about 
freely and without danger. The days 
are fully occupied with varied recrea- 
tion and equally varied work. Practi- 
cally all men learn the Braille system of 
reading and the typewriter; the latter 
not as an industrial occupation but as 
a means of correspondence with friends. 
The typewriter becomes his own prop- 
erty which he takes away with him 
when he leaves, together with a stock 
of Braille literature. 

The working day consists of four 
and a half hours — two and a half in 
the morning and two in the afternoon. 
It is found unwise to expect mental 
concentration for longer than this. 
Also, the day is divided between men- 
tal work in the classrooms and manual 
work in the shops. Netting is taught to 
most men mainly as a pleasant occu- 
pation. Those who care to do so can 
easily earn a few shillings a week by it 
in their spare time. The serious indus- 
trial occupations taught are cobbling, 
basket-making, joinery, and poultry- 
farming. Men who learn boot-repair- 
ing are also taught mat-making as a 
second string. At both occupations 
good earnings are possible. The pren- 
tice at basket-making learns to make 
several kinds of baskets, with special 
reference to the demand there may be 
in the locality in which he is going to 
live. The blind man who chooses to be 
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a joiner can be taught to make such 
salable articles as picture-frames, tea- 
trays, corner-cupboards, and small ta- 
bles, as well and as quickly as the man 
with sight. 

Poultry-farming is a new industry 
for the blind. Men learn to distinguish 
birds of different breeds by touch, to 
manage incubators, to prepare and 
truss birds for table, and the like. The 
department is directed by poultry ex- 
perts, and the men are graded in classes 
according to proficiency. The teaching 
is begun at St. Dunstan’s and contin- 
ued at a poultry farm in the country. 
An important point in this connection 
is that six weeks’ training on a poultry 
farm is also offered free to the wives or 
other relatives of men intending to set 
up as poultry-farmers. 

An occupation which is specially 
suitable for such blinded men as have 
had sufficient education is that of mas- 
seur. Massage training is begun at St. 
Dunstan’s, where the men acquire a 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology. They then pass on to the 
massage school of the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, and finally sit for 
the examinations of the Incorporated 
Society of Trained Masseurs. After 
passing these examinations, and so far 
no St. Dunstan’s man has failed, they 
are employed at military hospitals and 
command dépéts. 

Men who occupied secretarial posi- 
tions before joining the army are taught 
Braille shorthand with typewriting, 
and a special typewriter has been built 
which can be operated by men who not 
only are blind, but have lost one hand. 

Telephone operating is also success- 
fully taught, and men can be em- 
ployed in exchanges where the drop- 
shutter system is installed. It is said 
that in a few weeks a blind operator 
can tell by sound which of the shutters 
has fallen, and proves himself just as 
competent as a sighted employee. 
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Apart from professional and indus- 
trial training, men gradually learn to 
take part in various forms of recreation 
which might be supposed impossible to 
the sightless. There are rowing, swim- 
ming, walking, and running races, 
physical drill, and push-ball. Every 
week there are dances to which women 
may be invited. Dominoes, draughts, 
chess, and cards are played in the 
evenings. There is a popular debating 
society, and most of the men play some 
sort of musical instrument. 

Under certain circumstances, pa- 
tients’ relatives are brought from all 
parts of the country free of cost, and 
are accommodated while in London 
at special homes arranged for their re- 
ception. 

An exceedingly important part of 
the work is a system of after care of the 
men when they have left St. Dunstan’s. 
The aim is to see every man comfort- 
ably resettled in civil life and to make 
sure that he does not deteriorate in 
capacity or otherwise. Arrangements 
are made, therefore, for keeping in 
touch by personal visitation with each 
man in his own home, supervising his 
work, encouraging his efforts, main- 
taining the comradeship begun at St. 
Dunstan’s, and giving practical assist- 
ance when necessary by the supply of 
raw material, by arranging for the mar- 
keting of goods, and in various other 
ways. 


IV 


An attempt to provide training and 
employment for partly disabled men 
after their discharge from the army or 
navy is being made on a somewhat 
extensive scale by the Lord Roberts 
Memorial Workshops. The first work- 
shop of the kind was opened by the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society in 
London during the South African War. 
After the death of Earl Roberts the 
society inaugurated a memorial fund, 
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to be devoted to the extension of this 
workshop and the establishment of 
others in the large towns in the United 
Kingdom. There are now six or seven, 
and others are in contemplation. The 
shops are really industrial ventures 
with philanthropic backing. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are wooden toys 
and dolls, furniture, basket-work, and 
household articles. These are sold at 
market prices to the wholesale trade. 
On entering the workshop each man at 
once receives a wage of twenty shillings 
a week as a learner. The wages increase 
as he becomes more proficient. Women 
and girls are also employed — so far 
as possible, relatives of the soldiers. 
The idea here is, not to train men for 
the open labor market, but to give 
them permanent employment under 
conditions which could be modified to 
suit each man’s physical capacity more 
readily than could well be the case in 
any undertaking subject to ordinary 
commercial competition. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that, as time goes on, 
the men least able to stand the strain 
of regular work will gravitate to the 
workshops. 

The possibility of assisting ex-serv- 
ice men to settle on the land has been 
very carefully considered by the gov- 
ernment. The course of the war has 
demonstrated sufficiently plainly that 
it is to the interest of the nation to in- 
crease the supply of home-grown food 
by bringing more land under cultiva- 
tion. A double end would thus be 
served if assistance to ex-service men 
took the form of turning them into 
food-producers. A departmental com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and 
report upon the subject, and has advo- 
cated the state purchase of land for the 
establishment of state colonies of set- 
tlers, and the provision of small hold- 
ings by county councils for ex-service 
men who do not care to go to the state 
colonies. With regard to the partly 
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disabled, the committee thought that 
many forms of agricultural work would 
be within their powers, and they advo- 
cated their settlement or employment 
along with the able-bodied. They were 
not in favor of what they termed ‘colo- 
nies of cripples.’ 

Action on the lines of these recom- 
mendations has already been taken. 
By act of Parliament the Board of 
Agriculture was empowered to acquire 
eight thousand acres, and most of this 
has been secured. Houses have been 
erected, and some men have been se- 
lected for settlement and are in train- 
ing. Over a year ago some fifty men 
were sent to two agricultural colleges 
for courses of six months’ training or 
longer, with satisfactory results. 

The question of land settlement in 
the United Kingdom on any extensive 
scale presents peculiar difficulties. Fur- 
ther legislation, giving powers of com- 
pulsory purchase of land, will probably 
be sought. But even if small holdings 
can be made available for every suita- 
ble man who is prepared to live on the 
land, it requires much faith to be- 
lieve that anything considerable can be 
done to create an agricultural popula- 
tion out of our demobilized armies. 


I have endeavored in a brief space 
to show what is being done in certain 
main directions for the ‘refitting’ of 
our maimed soldiers. But this is not, 
of course, the whole story. There are 
innumerable smaller efforts by private 
people, by philanthropic committees, 
and by municipalities and educational 
bodies. In connection with most, if not 
all, of the larger military hospitals 
there is an organization of voluntary 
workers, who undertake to teach vari- 
ous light handicrafts to men whose 
stay is prolonged. Many employers 
offer to train limited numbers of dis- 
charged men in various special indus- 
tries. When the present writer was 
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acting as honorary secretary to a 
branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Help Society such offers considerably 
exceeded the supply of men. It was not 
found possible, for instance, to find 
enough men to satisfy one firm which 
offered training and an immediate 
wage of thirty shillings a week for foot- 
ball sewing. Technical institutes all 
over the country are throwing open 
their classes to ex-soldiers, and the 
universities are also offering special 
facilities. It is, indeed, urged that, in 
view of the varied standards of educa- 
tion of the men of the new armies, the 
entire educational resources of the 
country should be made freely avail- 
able to them. Commercial men, for 
instance, who have hitherto been con- 
tent with one language, might now be 
persuaded to learn French or Russian 
or Italian. There must, however, be 
some element of persuasion in the 
matter. We area conservative people, 
slow to change our habits, not greatly 
in love with learning. Some profess to 
think that this war, with all its sorrow 
and horror and loss, with all its glory 
and sacrifice and enthusiasm, with all 
the will to set right a great wrong 
which has been aroused, will change 
the thoughts and habits of our men 
and make us all a new people. But it 
will not. Many things in our world, we 
hope, will be a little better than they 
were before — some bad things per- 
haps will disappear altogether and 
some new things be born. But we shall 
be essentially the same. And we shall 
still need to be persuaded a little for 
our own good. - 

I have said nothing about the sad- 
dest task that is laid upon us — the 
provision for those men who have 
given more than life — whose injuries 
‘to nerve-centres have rendered them 
physically or mentally helpless. Spe- 
cial institutions are being provided for 
their permanent care; they are beyond 
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‘refitting,’ and science and humanity 
can only see to it that they have every 
comfort and attention that ingenuity 
and love can provide. 

In May, 1917, an inter-allied con- 
ference on the subject of the treatment 
of the disabled men was held in Paris. 
Representatives were present from 
France, Belgium, Russia, Portugal, 
Italy, Serbia, Great Britain, and Can- 
ada. A large number of resolutions was 
passed, and stress was laid on the neces- 
sity of propaganda in order to make 
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known to the disabled themselves the 
advantages accruing from the oppor- 
tunities of reéducation which are of- 
fered, and to arouse in the public a just 
sense of the great social problem which 
is involved. It was recommended that 
a periodical review for the Allies should 
be published, dealing with prothesis, 
orthopeedics, and all subjects relating 
to functional and technical reéduca- 
tion. The conference was organized by 
a Franco-Belgian committee and will 
probably be called together again. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE BALKANS 


BY NOEL BUXTON 


(Unfortunately, through miscarriage in the mails, this paper is some six weeks overdue; but the 
Editors thought that Mr. Buxton’s great knowledge of the Near-Eastern question would still be 
useful to those Americans who are interested in forming sound opinions on the phase of that question 


which is here treated.] 


SoUTHEASTERN Europe presents a 
baffling mixture of races intermingled 
in inextricable confusion. The two 
main ingredients are German and 
Slav, but there are also Hungarians; 
Roumanians, partly Latin in language 
and descent, and inclined to patronize 
the other Balkan States on that ac- 
count; Greeks, proud of what they be- 
lieve to be their ancestors; Bulgars, 
Slav in language, Turanian in blood; 
Albanians, a race apart, with a pecu- 
liar language; and in the environs of 
Constantinople, a few Turks. To add 
to the confusion caused by the diver- 
sity of races and tongues there is, 
further, a medley of creeds — Greek 
Uniate, Greek Orthodox, Bulgarian 
Exarchist, Roman Catholic, Moham- 
medan; there are differences of alpha- 


bet and calendar even where the lan- 
guage is the same; and the particular- 
ism for which the Slav is famous. 

This Babel of races was early laid 
hold of in the north by the House of 
Hapsburg, which incorporated it in a 
bureaucratic empire, and in the south 
by the Turk, who ground his subjects 
into the dust or massacred them in fits 
of ferocity, according to his wont. 

In the nineteenth century two fac- 
tors in this situation reached an acute 
stage of development, namely, the 
growth of nationalism and the disin- 
tegration of the Turkish Empire. The 
result was that the Balkan nations 
began to shake themselves loose from 
Turkey, and the many races of Aus- 
tria-Hungary began to grow restive un- 
der their bureaucratic tutelage. This 
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movement reached a new stage after 
the war of 1866, when the monarchy 
was thrown back on the Balkans and 
forced to adopt the dual system — 
giving Germans and Magyars a free 
hand in their home affairs, on the tacit 
understanding that they should com- 
bine to keep down the Slav majority. 

With the subsequent German-Aus- 
trian alliance (1879), the policy of the 
Drang nach Osten reached its full stat- 
ure, and the breach with Russia steadily 
widened. Germany, working through 
Austria-Hungary, wished to drive a 
corridor through the Balkans, hold 
Constantinople, and control Turkey. 
Russia, in the name of Panslavism, 
and moved by mystic and idealistic as 
well as by strategic reasons, wished to 
control the Balkans, possess Constan- 
tinople and the Straits, and turn the 
Black Sea into a Russian lake. France 
and England appeared on the scene, 
first as the enemies of Russia and the 
upholders of Turkey in the name of 
the balance of power, and then, by the 
same token, as the friends of Russia 
and the opponents of Germany. 

The net result of the play of intrigue 
and counter-intrigue was that the Bal- 
kan States were set by the ears, na- 
tional hatreds inflamed, domestic re- 
forms checked all over Europe, and the 
Turk allowed to harry his subjects at 
his own sweet will. In 1907 it looked 
as if Austria-Hungary would make a 
bold and wise reform, raising herself 
from a dualistic to a triform state by 
giving the Slavs self-government. In- 
stead, came Count Aehrenthal’s annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, throw- 
ing Serbia into the arms of Russia. 

In 1912, under Russian auspices and 
through the statesmanship of M. Veni- 
zelos, came the Balkan League and the 
war against Turkey. But by check- 
ing Serbia’s access to the Adriatic and 
setting up an independent Albania, 
Austria succeeded in causing strife 
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among the Balkan Allies, and the 
League broke up in the Second Balkan 
War. A weakened and exasperated 
Serbia was at once an easy victim and 
a dangerous neighbor to the Dual Mon- 
archy, and so arose the machinations 
of the nationalist societies, the murder 
at Serajevo, and the great European 
war. Austria threatened Serbia, Rus- 
sia backed her up; Germany support- 
ed Austria, France supported Russia, 
England supported France; Austria at- 
tacked Serbia, and Europe entered upon 
the fiercest and most barbarous war 
that the world has ever seen. 

In discussing Austria-Hungary we 
should not forget that this country is 
in some ways a model of what the Bal- 
kans should be. Here a medley of quar- 
relsome and jealous races enjoy order, 
codperation, a fair degree of prosper- 
ity and education, and proud and an- 
cient traditions, the vitality of which 
has been shown in the war. The pre- 
dictions of Austria’s collapse have been 
falsified, and the death of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, so far from being the sig- 
nal for a general dissolution, has put on 
the throne a keen and energetic young 
ruler who is disposed toward reform. 

In regard to the treatment of her sub- 
ject nationalities, Hungary’s record is 
bad; but even Hungary now possesses 
a cabinet pledged to universal suffrage. 
Austria passed her universal suffrage 
measure in 1907. Since then there has 
been a Slav majority in the Reichsrat, 
and the factor keeping the nationalities 
in subjection has been not so much pres- 
sure from above as racial antagonisms 
within. Divide et impera, in a country 
in which there is universal suffrage, is 
a form of chicanery which can succeed 
only in the absence of solidarity, en- 
ergy, and political wisdom among those 
whom it is proposed to divide. 

On the other hand, the small Balkan 
states, although their sturdy democ- 
racy and rapid progress after emer- 
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gence from Turkish rule are in some 
ways a pleasing contrast with the some- 
what effete bureaucracy of Austria- 
Hungary, still bear both spiritual and 
material marks of their past misfor- 
tunes. To put it bluntly, most of the 
Balkan nations have yet to learn the 
most elementary lessons in racial toler- 
ance. Bulgaria has shown an admir- 
able spirit of forbearance toward the 
half million or so of Mohammedans 
and other Dissenters who dwell within 
her gates; but the other states still 
cling to the crudest policy of ‘nation- 
alization’ by language penalties, sup- 
pression of churches and newspapers, 
and control of schools. 

The truth of the matter is that Aus- 
tria-Hungary is an empire and the Bal- 
kans are independent nations, where- 
as the ideal is a federative common- 
wealth. But which of the two is nearer 
the ideal, is not an easy matter to de- 
cide. However, it is safe to say that most 
advocates of the partition of Austria- 
Hungary and the formation of several 
independent states are not moved by 
pure solicitude for the Slavs, but large- 
ly by fear of a Prussian Central Europe. 

This fear of a Central Europe under 
German hegemony — a vast compact 
of nations drilled and trained from Ber- 
lin and stretching from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf — is a very real problem, 
and its solution is the Allies’ main ob- 
ject. As some one has wittily said, 
“Whatever else Germany may lose, she 
has at least conquered her allies.’ 

So far the Allies’ counter-project 
has been to break up Austria-Hun- 
gary by force of arms, and then to es- 
tablish the resultant group of small 
nations on the basis of Russian protec- 
tion. At its best this policy seemed to 
ignore the possibility of Tsarist Rus- 
sia becoming the enemy to be feared. 
And in this connection it is relevant to 
note that the most eloquent advocate 
of the Central Europe scheme, Dr. 
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Friedrich Naumann, bases his appeal 
throughout on fear — fear of France’s 
desire for revenge, of England’s com- 
mercial jealousy, but, above all, fear of 
Russian imperialism. To him and to 
the people whom he is addressing Cen- 
tral Europe is not the securing of dom- 
inance, but a measure of defense — a 
measure as grim as it is fatal. These 
considerations aside, the whole policy 
depended on a Russia willing, in the 
first place, to break up Austria~-Hun- 
gary, and in the second place, always 
in future to go to war on behalf of some 
small state which might get embroiled 
with Germany or with a neighbor under 
German influence. 

Since this policy was conceived, the 
Russian Revolution has taken place. 
Russia is now militarily incapable of 
encompassing the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, as well as definitely 
opposed to this policy. Before survey- 
ing the new situation thus created, 
we should contemplate the following 
facts: — 


I 


The Eastern question is merely a pe- 
culiar and aggravated form of the Euro- 
pean question — the tradition where- 
by nations regulated their affairs by 
dominance within and competition 
without. This was especially apparent 
in Central and Eastern Europe, where 
the three empires — Russia, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary — formed, as it 
were, a triangle of reaction. With the 
fall of tsardom one side of this triangle 
is knocked out, and the system can- 
not survive. Indeed, the system was 
so hard pressed before the war that 
the Junker party in Germany is said to 
have advocated ‘ein frischer, frohlicher 
Krieg’ as a desperate attempt to up- 
hold the old order. Instead, after 
three terrible years of war, ruin stares 
Germany in the face, and — tsardom 
falls; the blackest hearth of reaction in 
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Europe becomes the centre of democ- 
racy and codperation. The effect in 


Germany is already becoming apparent. 


II 


To the peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
this war has seemed throughout a war 
of defense against Russian imperialism. 
They embarked light-heartedly enough 
on the adventure of ‘ punishing’ Serbia, 
but the intervention of Russia put a 
very sombre complexion on affairs. The 
government was not long in sharing the 
discovery that Austria-Hungary had 
nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by a general European war; and since 
then they have continued to fight sim- 
ply in order to avoid destruction. Con- 
sequently the Russian Revolution has 
removed the whole raison d’étre of the 
war for the Dual Monarchy. This has 
been made abundantly evident by the 
energetic activities of the new Em- 
peror and his ministers toward internal 
reform, and the explicit repudiation of 
annexations and indemnities. The lack 
of a federal constitution and the unwill- 
ingness to cede the Trentino to Italy 
seem to be the two obstacles between 
Austria-Hungary and peace, and it is 
possible that they might be surmount- 
ed if the issue were put squarely. 


iit 


Bulgaria entered the camp of the 
Central Powers reluctantly, deliber- 
ately accepting the bird in the hand 
after patient and vain waiting for the 
two in the bush. Her aims were per- 
fectly definite. She wished to unite 
under her flag the territories inhabited 
by her nationals and allotted to her in 
February, 1912, by the treaty with 
Serbia, namely, the so-called uncon- 
tested zone in Northeast Macedonia, 
which was taken by Serbia in the Sec- 
ond Balkan War; the great trade-route 
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down the Struma Valley debouching 
at Kavala, taken by the Greeks, and 
the Southern Dobrudja, taken by the 
Roumanians, in the same war. In ad- 
dition, the imponderabilia weighing for 
her decision were her dislike of Rus- 
sian imperialism and her dread of Rus- 
sia at Constantinople. Germany could 
offer her additional territory, but at 
the price of the eternal enmity of her 
neighbors and practical loss of inde- 
pendence. The Allies could offer her 
freedom and codperation, but could 
not satisfy Bulgaria’s national aspira 
tions, owing to the reluctance of Ser. 
bia, Roumania, and Greece to yield the 
necessary territory, in spite of the com- 
pensations offered elsewhere. The Rev- 
olution has removed the fear of Russian 
imperialism, and has set up a mili- 
tary situation which makes it extreme- 
ly difficult to deprive Bulgaria of ter- 
ritory to which she clings, or to realize 
the wider aspirations of the Serbs and 
Roumanians. Lastly, the mere course 
of the war, with all that it entails, has 
brought all the Balkan nations to a 
more conciliatory frame of mind. 

It is, then, evident that the Russian 
Revolution almost closes the door on 
the physical solution of the problem of 
Central Europe, but only to open an 
intrinsically more attractive diploma- 
tic vista. Central Europe can hardly 
be broken up, but it may be dissolved. 
Hitherto Austria-Hungary has cleaved 
to Germany because she preferred the 
Kaiser’s categorical imperative to vivi- 
section by the Tsar. Now she is faced 
on one side by a league of democratic 
nations which between them control 
the economic and political future of the 
world, and on the other by the prospect 
of being a minor partner in an impov- 
erished and highly unpopular Central 
Europe, an institution with a shadowy 
present and a very problematical fu- 
ture. In these circumstances it is not 
unlikely that the Allies might tempt her 
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by the offer of peace, codperation, and 
freedom of commerce, in exchange for 
the cession of the Trentino to Italy and 
equity to the nationalities. 

Bulgaria also seems to feel that she 
has no future in the war, or with the 
Central Powers, and nothing to fear 
from Russia. As a matter of fact, she 
came to this decision as far back as 
August, 1916, but her advances were 
then rejected. Subsequent events have 
strengthened her motive! and inclined 
the Allies to listen to her. 

The advantages of meeting the Aus- 
trian and Bulgarian desire for peace are 
obvious. Pressure would be brought 
to bear on German opinion in the di- 
rection of moderation; Germany’sroute 
to the East would be broken; Turkey 
would be isolated, and the military sit- 
uation at Saloniki would be eased. 

The difficulties are equally obvious, 
and perhaps the chief is that of fair 
treatment of our Balkan Allies. But it 
seems probable that the disasters and 
calamities to which they have been 
subjected will have led Serbia, Rouma- 
nia, and Greece to take a more accom- 
modating view of the situation, and 
. to realize, in the light of the Russian 
Revolution, how immensely difficult it 
would be to achieve the plenitude of 
their desires. Consequently some such 
arrangement as the following might 
satisfy all parties: — , 

(a) The Austro-Hungarian frontiers 
to be recognized, the claims of the na- 
tionalities in the Empire being met by 
internal reforms. 

(b) Bulgaria’s former frontiers to be 
restored, and in addition her claims 
recognized to the so-called uncontest- 
ed zone, to the Bulgarian portion of 


1 For example, as a symptom of Bulgarian 
feeling, vide the anti-German riots at Sofia last 
April, and the Serbian Press Bureau’s report 
that the Bulgarian Premier, M. Radoslavoff, is 
‘creeping round’ toward friendly talk with 
Russia. —Tue Avtuor. 
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the recent Greek acquisitions in Mace- 
donia, and to the part of the Dobrudja 
taken from her in 1913 by Roumania. 

(c) Serbia to be compensated by 
fusion with Montenegro, thus gaining 
an outlet to the sea at Antivari. This 
outlet could be made satisfactory by 
the purchase of Spizza from Austria. 

(d) Saloniki to be internationalized. 

(e) Roumania to be restored and her 
countrymen in Transylvania to be 
granted autonomy. 

In this discussion America has pur- 
posely been left to the last, as, in the 
execution of any such policy as this 
with Austria and Bulgaria, the United 
States would play the chief part. It 
must not be forgotten that compara- 
tively good feeling still exists between 
Austrian diplomacy and that of Amer- 
ica; and with regard to Bulgaria, the 
following important factors must be 
borne in mind. First, Bulgarians look 
upon America as their educational cre- 
ator, and the entry of America into the 
war on the side of the Entente has been 
one of the most powerful new influ- 
ences at work in Bulgaria. Second, 
practical expression has been given to 
this feeling by Bulgaria’s refusal to 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 

There is the further consideration 
that the American people can approach 
this matter disinterestedly and with 
open minds, not clogged by past tradi- 
tions or hampered by old associations. 
It is far easier to formulate a pol- 
icy where none existed before, than 
it is to change drastically a policy al- 
ready formulated and pursued for some 
time. 

The American people enjoy in this 
matter a position of advantage, they 
have at hand the necessary diplomatic 
machinery, and they can grapple with 
this problem with unfettered energy 
and unclouded brains. May they suc- 
ceed where others have failed! 








HERBERT HOOVER, AS INDIVIDUAL AND TYPE 


BY VERNON KELLOGG 


I 


SrupEnts of prehistoric man, limit- 
ed in their material for study by the 
difficulties of persistence through a few 
hundred thousand years of the bodies, 
or parts of bodies, of our Glacial Era 
forbears, are compelled to give large 
consideration to the make-up of the 
lower jaw of these early men, because 
jaws seem to persist where arms and 
legs and ribs do not. The testimony of 
the lower jaw, coupled with that of the 
brain-case, — for the top of the head is 
also fortunately resistant to the ravages 
of time, — is the basis of many of our 
conjectures as to the physical nature 
of our prehistoric ancestors and their 
probable mentality, disposition, and 
family life. 

We take these jaw-based conjec- 
tures seriously, even calling them sci- 
entific knowledge, because we have 
built up a fairly reliable science of an- 
thropologic correlations on a basis of 
the comparative study of the various 
physical parts, mental endowments, 
and temperamental peculiarities of 
many different kinds of men — and 
anthropoids, or near-men — of the 
present time. A skull, or a jaw, or even 
only a tooth or two, seem to be all that 
the anthropologist requires for a very 
interesting disquisition on the physical, 
mental, and moral make-up of an other- 
wise entirely absent and long passed 
dinosaur, cave-bear, or extra-early gen- 
tleman of France. The anthropologist 
has learned to be confident that, with 
such a given type of skull, or shape of 


jaw, or form of tooth, a great many 
other things inevitably go. 

That correlations among other parts 
of organisms are real, there is no ques- 
tion. I once followed Luther Burbank 
about — both of us on hands and 
knees — ina small bed of hybrid plum 
seedlings, while he indicated what par- 
ticular seedlings were almost certain- 
ly going to produce especially worth- 
while new kinds of plums, just because 
they already showed certain particular 
varying kinds of stems and leaves, 
although these plant babies had not as 
yet, to my eyes, even begun to dream 
of producing plums at all. But Mr. 
Burbank knows plant-correlations, and 
makes winning bets on them. 

So, when one sees a photographic 
reproduction of Herbert Hoover’s face 
and head, and notes the marked type 
of brain-case and lower jaw presented 
by it, one can confidently make a be- 
ginning in understanding this newly 
arisen American personality, who tells 
us so insistently what and what not to 
eat, and so incisively why and why not. 

But, unfortunately, most of us, not 
being trained students of anthropo- 
logic correlations, have got to stop and 
be content with this beginning. We 
may add to it some understanding by 
cogitating things that we have heard 
about him, press anecdotes of doubt- 
ful authenticity that we have read, and 
descriptions of him that we have heard 
from the few who have seen him. But 
to most of us he is, and will long re- 
main, asa personality, just a myth, or 
at most a man whose likeness reveals 
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an encouraging brain-case and jaw. 
And this despite a real desire to know 
more. For to how many people in Bel- 
gium, England, and America has some- 
thing starting from this man come asa 
reality, a reality of help, a reality of au- 
thority, but come only from a hidden 
centre, as a searching radius stretched 
out to themand touching their most in- 
timate affairs and feelings! Few per- 
sons know Mr. Hoover by sight or hear- 
ing, fewer still by hand-clasp, or eye to 
eye. To all but these few he is almost 
mythical as a human being, however 
real he may be as an official name and 
quoted oracle. 

The few who do know him person- 
ally, as human being, man of marked 
traits, unpretentious but most impress- 
ive manner, and curiously potent ap- 
peal and attractiveness, — curiously, 
because not produced in any usual and 
familiar way, least of all in any intend- 


ed way, — the few who have this per-- 


sonal knowledge of him enjoy a most 
interesting and suggestive experience. 
He becomes a friend and an object of 
study at the same moment; he discov- 
ers himself to be at once a thoroughly 
individualized man and yet a most re- 
vealing type of a class. His most per- 
sonal and special characteristics do not 
prevent him from being a generalized 
and most representative and illuminat- 
ing example of a certain kind of man, 
increasing in numbers and importance 
in every civilized land, but appearing 
especially rapidly and well-developed 
in America. 

That Hoover has lived a third of 
his life in London makes neither him 
nor the essential features of that life 
anything but simon-pure American; his 
home, his office, his family, and him- 
self, were as vividly American through- 
out those days in London City and the 
West End as they are to-day in Wash- 
ington. So he represents his type as an 
American example of it, with all the 
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national characteristics obvious, but 
never so exaggerated as to obscure the 
more fundamental type characters. 

A study of Hoover’s personality, 
then, not only has the recommenda- 
tion of satisfying natural curiosity con- 
cerning a swiftly risen world-figure, but 
it should also reveal to us something of 
the character of our political and social 
evolution; for any knowledge of the 
characteristics of the class to which we 
are turning more and more for our 
national leaders, will enable us to ob- 
tain some indication and understand- 
ing as to whither and how we are mov- 
ing along the path of changing social 
organization. 


II 


The biographical details of Herbert 
Hoover’s earlier years will not go far 
in explaining to us his present person- 
ality. Born in 1874 on an Iowa farm, 
of Quaker father and mother, he re- 
ceived through them that native en- 
dowment of potentialities which come, 
variously, to each of us by the processes 
of heredity; processes still mysterious 
despite all the wealth of detail of 
mechanism and method which modern, 
post-Mendelian study of heredity has 
revealed. We do know something of 
why a man’s eyes are blue, if they are 
blue instead of brown, as another man’s 
eyes are; and something of why he is 
mentally defective from birth, if he is, 
while another is so mentally sound. 

But despite the cheerful confidence 
of those too optimistic specialists who 
say that the secret of inheritance is 
now known, and that, being given a 
full knowledge of one’s ancestors and 
collaterals to the number of several 
dozen, they will prophesy the physical 
and mental make-up of one’s next child, 
the fact is that they cannot. They 
cannot, if for no other reason than that 
human births are too few per family to 
give them the advantageof the work- 
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ing of the Mendelian mathematical 
formule on which their prophesying is 
based. Besides, they can rarely have 
that full knowledge of ancestry which 
they need. Mr. Hoover does not know, 
nor do I, the full history of his ances- 
torsand collaterals, and the mere know- 
ledge of the make-up of one’s parents 
and of a few grand- and great-grand- 
parents, is never sufficient to explain 
why any one’s inherited characteristics 
are just what they are. 

The influence of one’s environment 
is sometimes more nearly determinable. 
But there is one great difficulty about 
that, too, and that is, that to under- 
stand fully the effect of environmental 
influence requires a pretty good under- 
standing of the native qualities of the 
material upon which the environment 
acts. The reaction of differently form- 
ed human beings is never exactly the 
same even when the environmental ac- 
tion on them is nearly identical. ‘You 
can’t,’ as David Starr Jordan is wont 
to say, to explain some failures of col- 
lege endeavor, ‘put a thousand-dollar 
education into a fifty-dollar boy.’ 

Herbert Hoover’s early environment 
was affected by the death of both par- 
ents while he was a child and his being 
handed over to the sympathetic care 
of various aunts and uncles, all of the 
Quaker faith and training. This condi- 
tion must have placed in his own hands 
earlier than is usual with most of us, 
a certain personal share in the deter- 
mination of his own environment. For 
example, when the time for his prepa- 
ration for college came, he found him- 
self on the Pacific coast under the care 
of a Quaker uncle, who had naturally 
planned that this preparation should 
lead him into a Quaker college. But 
already the youth had decided that his 
higher education should be obtained in 
a modern scientific university. This 
was a decision determined partly by 
the lack of control of the environment 
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itself, but more probably by the as- 
sertion of an inherited quality which 
made strongly for self-determination 
of behavior. He went, therefore, to 
Portland, and, supporting himself by 
his own exertions, was able in a couple 
of years to fit himself for his ‘modern 
scientific university.’ He entered Stan- 
ford University with the first opening 
of its doors in the fall of 1891, and thus 
entered on a characteristically pioneer- 
ing career with Stanford’s pioneer 
class of 1895. During his four years at 
the university he again supported him- 
self by his own exertions. 

Now, without doubt, these six years 
of earning his own way as a youth of 
fifteen to twenty-one years were an 
environmental influence which had its 
real effect, and one probably recog- 
nizable and of much importance to-day 
in its results. He learned early some- 
thing enduring about values in human 
life; about things that count and things 
that are superficial. And he learned 
something of his own capacities, and 
to have confidence in them. One of 
his present outstanding characteristics 
is confidence, although a confidence 
never weakened by conceit. 

His major work in the university was 
in the department of geology and min- 
ing, under the supervision of a sturdy, 
direct, natural teacher and investiga- 
tor, John Casper Branner, a scholar of 
practical mind, intent on truth and 
essentials. This association was good 
environment for the rapidly develop- 
ing young man, already inclined by 
native instinct and boy’s experience to 
be intent on the same things. 

Dr. Branner’s advice to the students 
graduating from his department— tobe 
miners for a while before being ‘mining 
engineers’ — was followed quite literal- 
ly by Hoover, who went into a Sierran 
mining-camp and was there miner and 
shift-boss, and perhaps other things, 
before he turned again to mining engi- 
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neering as helper in the office, in San 
Francisco, of Louis Janin, the best- 
known mining engineer in the West. 

He was soon out of the office, how- 
ever, and again in the mines of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Arizona, where he stayed until he re- 
ceived an offer from an engineering firm 
to go to West Australia. Here, in 1897, 
after only two years of mining engi- 
neering apprenticeship since gradua- 
tion, he was an arrived and successful 
mining engineer in the position of man- 
ager of one of the most famous of Aus- 
tralian mines. There can be no doubt 
that native capacity was as largely re- 
sponsible for this swift achievement as 
good training and other environment. 

In another year (1898) he was man- 
ager of two other great Australian 
mines, and in one year more he was 
director of mines for the Chinese Em- 
pire. This gave him a chance to go 
through some highly spiced adventures 
in Tientsin during the Boxer Rebellion 
of 1900. 

Crossing with him from Thames- 
mouth to Flushing in the summer of 
1915, on one of the small Dutch boats 
which were allowed by Germans and 
Allies to maintain a precarious cross- 
Channel connection between the Con- 
tinent and England, I heard from him 
as we walked the narrow decks, with 
a constant eye out for casual floating 
mines or careless submarines, many 
stories of his experiences in Australia 
and China. I do not remember many 
of the incidents, but I remember clear- 
ly the general impression made on me 
by all of them together. It was, that 
the chief actor in them was a man of 
level head, clear vision, entire fearless- 
ness, and great resourcefulness and di- 
rectness of action. 

Since then I have had the opportu- 
nity, given by close association, to see 
him think and act under circumstances 
of continuous serious importance. I 
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would use the same words now to ex- 
press my present actual knowledge of 
his qualities which I have just used to 
express my impression of them gained 
on the uneasy little Dutch boat. 

After the Chinese experiences he 
became a junior partner in a London 
mining firm, at that time (1902) per- 
haps the greatest in the world. During 
this partnership, which lasted until 
1908, Hoover had the experience of 
meeting the task, largely because of his 
own attitude in the matter and through 
his own exertions, of making good to 
the firm’s clients the defalcation by the 
firm’s financial member of about a mil- 
lion dollars. In 1908 he had restored 
the sum, sold his interest in the firm, 
and was a man free and wholly compe- 
tent to go it alone successfully in the 
world’s arena of mining business. And 
ever since then he has gone it alone, 
and successfully. 

It is beyond the province of this 
sketch to recite any of the details of 
his impressively successful handling of 
large mining affairs in Russia, Burma, 
Central America, Mexico, and else- 
where. He has been successful in mak- 
ing money for his associates and for 
himself out of many undertakings; but, 
more importantly, he has been success- 
ful in making good mines out of what 
in other men’s hands had been bad 
ones. That, indeed, has been his spe- 
cial work in mining: not promoting 
mines and selling mining shares to an 
easy public, but making the earth yield 
its treasures even when it seemed most 
reluctant torelease them. He has made 
his money in mining out of the ground, 
not out of the pockets of investors. 


Ill 


And then in August, 1914, came the 
War, and came also Hoover’s ready 
relinquishment of mining and money- 
making, and his undertaking to care 
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for the feeding of a nation suddenly de- 
prived of the capacity of feeding itself. 

This undertaking promised to make 
large demands on all the qualities we 
have attributed to the subject of our 
analysis. It also required another — 
or perhaps it is not so much another 
quality as it is one including most of 
the others, and something more and 
larger than any of them. I would 
call it the creative imagination. Ri- 
bot’s famous essay of many years ago 
pointed out clearly how mistaken we 
are in the limitations with which we 
commonly use the term ‘creative imag- 
ination.’ By it we mean usually some- 
thing peculiar to artists and poets, 
and hence foreign to men of business 
and politics and statecraft. If such 
men show originality of constructive 
thought and achievement we call it 
that, and not creative imagination. 
But when they conceive and do things 
originally and constructively, they are 
really revealing their possession of 
the same quality which poets and ar- 
tists — real ones — possess. Only with 
them it is expressed differently. Her- 
bert Hoover is a rather unpoetic-look- 
ing brother to the poets; he is an artist 
using colors not named in the solar 
spectrum; he is a man of creative im- 
agination. 

Also, it goes without saying that to 
drop money-making and mining, to 
begin money-losing and hard, wearing 
struggle in the tremendous task of 
_ Belgian relief, revealed, in the victim 
of our vivisection, qualities of heart 
and humanity which we have not be- 
fore in this paper ascribed to him, 
although they have long been familiar 
to his friends. 

The work of feeding the people of 
Belgium and occupied France has been 
much more difficult than is popularly 
imagined. And the greatest difficul- 
ties have not been those which might, 
at first glance, seem to be the probable 
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chief ones, namely, difficulties on the 
material side in obtaining the great 
sums of money necessary, and in pur- 
chasing and transporting and handling 
the enormous food-quantities involved. 
But they have been of a more intangi- 
ble sort, difficulties connected with the 
belligerent governments, difficulties 
about the necessary agreements and 
guaranties indispensable to the inau- 
guration and maintenance of the work. 
The material problems have been seri- 
ous enough, in all conscience, but the 
immaterial ones have been more seri- 
ous. There has been necessary all 
through the course of the undertaking 
much more than the ‘engineering effi- 
ciency, so widely noted and praised. in 
connection with it; there has been con- 
tinuously necessary a high degree of 
diplomatic achievement. 

Diplomacy popularly connotes meth- 
ods of indirection, elements of conceal- 
ment, the strategy of twilight hours. 
But Herbert Hoover’s diplomatic 
achievement in connection with Bel- 
gian relief has been by methods just 
the opposite of the ones noted. He has 
won by directness and playing with the 
cards face up on the table. He has been 
something more than honest in his 
methods: he has been obviously hon- 
est. His forthrightness of plan, propos- 
a], and action has carried him to swift 
success, where other methods would 
have failed —and time was always 
of the essence in the relief work. He 
has come to diplomacy untrained as a 
diplomat; just trained and by nature 
made to be forcefully common-sens- 
ible, sure of his ground, and honestly 
and confidently direct in the presenta- 
tion of his needs. So foreign offices 
and war departments and secret serv- 
ices and all the other groups of people 
involved, whether American, English, 
French, German, or Belgian, have been 
won to permit and aid him in his great 
undertaking. 
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The humanitarian character of the 
undertaking itself, and the readily 
demonstrated necessity of it, might 
seem to be sufficient to insure success in 
the diplomatic and inter-governmental 
engagements necessary for it. But that 
is far from being the case. There has 
been no relief, in the large and com- 
plete way of Belgian relief, in Poland 
or Serbia or Armenia, or wherever else 
it was equally needed. No, humani- 
tarianism alone is not sufficient in 
times of war— at least, in this war, with 
such a completely militarized and de- 
humanized element in it as the German 
War Machine — to guarantee unaided 
the success of humane intentions and 
generous offers. It required keen un- 
derstanding, highly intelligent plan- 
ning, and forceful and persistent effort, 
to do good effectively in the Belgian 
centre of the terrible human struggle 
that is this War. 


IV 


From the feeding of Belgium to the 
administration of the food of America 
was, under the circumstances, the nat- 
ural and inevitable step. It was the 
character of the war which made feed- 
ing Belgium necessary; it was its mag- 
nitude which made control of the food 
of the last great nation to enter it also 
necessary. And it was the success of 
the manager of the very large and very 
difficult Belgian undertaking which 
promised the ultimate success — if suc- 
cess were at all possible to anybody — 
of the manager of the larger and more 
dificult American undertaking. 

Herbert Hoover entered on his new 
task in public service with no illusions 
as to its extraordinary difficulties. He 
said, grimly, immediately after prom- 
ising President Wilson that he would 
undertake it, that he would probably 
get hung up on the first barbed-wire 
entanglements. He did not really mean 
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this, for he would not have undertaken 
it at all unless he had been confident 
that he would last longer than that. 
But he had seen one German food-dic- 
tator after another drop out, was seeing 
Lord Rhondda succeed Lord Devon- 
port as food-controller in England, and 
was soon to see M. Violette make way 
for a new French minister of provision- 
ment, and this one for still another; 
and his remark expressed concisely the 
fate that faced any too sanguine food- 
manager. Managing the army or navy 
or the shipyards gives you excellent 
chances for trouble with soldiers or 
sailors or labor unions, but managing 
food gives you thesupreme opportunity 
for trouble with everybody. 

Hoover knew this when he left Lon- 
don for Washington; and he knows it 
even better now that he has had a few 
months of food-administration. But 


he knows something else, too, which he 
also undoubtedly knew, or at least be- 
lieved, when he began these months. 
And that is that the administering of 


the food of the American public in a 
great emergency by calling upon the 
loyal and patriotic codperation of the 
food-producers and food-handlers and 
food-consumers of America, in a word, 
of the whole American people, is not 
all trouble — it is partly a high expe- 
rience of the revelation of the thing 
which makes democracy possible and 
democratic government successful — 
the response of the great mass to the 
call for loyalty and sacrifice. And that 
response, no less than the response of 
trouble, has been a result of the under- 
taking of American food-control. It 
takes but a few to provide the response 
which means trouble; but it takes a 
great many to give the response which 
means even the beginnings of success in 
a great national endeavor. Yet those 
beginnings of success are already cer- 
tainly apparent in the work of Amer- 
ican food-administration. 
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This reliance upon the fundamental 
feeling, understanding, and loyalty of 
the mass of the people has been char- 
acteristic of Hoover in his work both 
in Belgian relief and American food- 
administration. He is a democrat by 
birth and training. He does not mere- 
ly believe in democracy — he relies on 
democracy. And yet he indulges in no 
blind and debilitating sentiment about 
the equality of allmen. He knows that 
men are far from equal in capacity and 
character; they are unequal from birth, 
from conception. Nor can any identity 
of training or opportunity make them 
equal. It can help them to approach 
common understanding and common 
preferences, and can help remove ad- 
ventitious inequality. But fundamen- 
tal inequality is a condition of human, 
aye, of all animal and plant-existence. 
No two individuals in all the world 
through all time are or have been ex- 
actly alike; nor will there ever be such 
two. Not even ‘identical twins’ are 


identical, though they arise from the 


accidentally separated halves of the 
same egg. 

Herbert Hoover, therefore, knows 
that he is different from the men about 
him, and knows that these differences 
are of a kind that make him a leader, 
and hence a controller, of other men. 
And he accepts leadership because he 
honestly believes that success in organi- 
zation and communal achievement de- 
mands the placing of authority in cen- 
tral hands. Centralization of authority 
and responsibility; decentralization of 
operations — this is the system on 
which Belgian relief was successfully 
administered, and on which American 
food-administration is being based. 

But the necessity of leadership and 
authority in democracy carries with it 
the necessity of a selection of leaders on 
a basis of essentials alone. Capacity, 
conviction, courage, and devotion — 
these are the bases for selecting the 
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heads of enterprises and governments; 
not politics, favor, or opportunism. 
And the selection should be generally 
recognized as made fairly, and, in cases 
where outstanding and accepted fig- 
ures make it possible, inevitably. It is 
not undemocratic to choose or accept 
leaders, and to delegate authority. It 
is, indeed, essentially democratic pro- 
cedure, and absolutely necessary for 
the successful persistence of democratic 
organization. Hoover, as convinced 
believer in centralized authority and 
as actual personal exemplar of such 
authority, and Hoover as true demo- 
crat, are not two inconsistent figures. 
Neither is President Wilson, to take 
another near-by example of the same 
condition. 

What may be called the more special 
traits of Herbert Hoover are in perfect 
line with the general ones so far out- 
lined. One man is as good as another 
to him until he reveals himself less 
good. He saves time by cutting out 
frills, both business and social. He en- 
joys company, but wants it to mean 
something. He has little small talk, 
but plenty of significant talk. He pre- 
fers arranging matters by conference 
and agreement to using the big stick, 
but he does not hesitate to club when 
necessary. His directness of mental 
approach to any subject is expressed in 
his whole manner: his immediate attack 
in conversation on the essence of the 
matter, his few words, his quick deci- 
sions. He makes these decisions easily 
because he has a clear general policy to 
guide him. 

I recall being asked by him to come 
to breakfast one morning at Stanford 
University, to talk over the matter of 
the faculty salary-standards. Mr. Hoo- 
ver is now a trustee of the university 
that graduated him. His first question 
to the several of us who were there 
was: What is the figure below which a 
professor of a given grade (assistant 
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professor, associate, or full professor) 
cannot maintain himself here on a 
basis which will not lower his efficiency 
in his work or his dignity in the com- 
munity? We finally agreed on a figure. 
‘Well,’ said Hoover, ‘that must be the 
minimum salary of the grade.’ 

He saves time. He reads surprisingly 
much for a man so continually heavily 
laden with affairs, and so given to days 
and nights of concentration on their 
problems. But he does his reading in 
bed. Even in those many difficult and 
always uncertain trips across the North 
Sea, from England to Holland, on his 
enforced movements between London 
and Brussels, he always had his little 
electric torch, or even stub of a candle, 
to fasten to his bunk for a little reading 
before going to sleep. He saves trouble, 
as well as time, by wearing in all sea- 
sons, and for years, one after another, 
business suits of the same model and 
cloth, which he simply orders when 
needed, two or three at a time, as one 
would order another half-dozen of col- 
lars of one’s favorite style and regular 
size. 

He knows what he wants to do, and 
goes straight forward toward doing it; 
but if difficulty too great intervenes, 
he withdraws for a fresh start and tries 
another path. I always think of him as 
outside of a circle in the centre of 
which is his goal. He strikes the circle 
at one spot; if he can get through, well 
and good. Ifnot, he draws away, moves 
a little around the circumference, and 
strikes again. This resourcefulness and 
fertility of method are conspicuous and 
invaluable characteristics. If there is 
only one way, he fights to the extreme 
along that way. But almost always he 
sees that there are other ways, and he 
readily tries one after another of them. 

In all the Belgian relief diplomacy he 
recognized discreetly the official posi- 
tion of military officers, ministers, am- 
bassadors, cabinet secretaries, prem- 
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iers. He was patient of form where form 
was obligatory. But in realities he 
dealt with each as man to man. He 
presumes reasonableness in his antag- 
onist and depends on reason and un- 
derstanding for his strength in discus- 
sion. He does not understand personal 
attack and vindictiveness. He has suf- 
ered unduly by lack of comprehension 
of the manner and methods of various 
attacks which have been made on him 
and his work. 

He has an amazing capacity for 
lucid exposition. His successful argu- 
ment with Lloyd George, who began a 
conference on the relief-work strongly 
opposed to it on grounds of its alleged 
military disadvantage to the Allies, and 
closed it by a complete acceptance of 
the principle, leaving to his cabinet 
secretaries and Mr. Hoover to arrange 
details, is a conspicuous example of his 
way of getting what he wants, on a 
basis of good grounds, confidence in his 
position, and effective setting out of 
his arguments. It is also a good ex- 
ample of the way he likes to ‘do busi- 
ness.” The higher the authority and 
more able the man who has to be con- 
vinced, the more confident is Hoover 
of the outcome of the meeting. 

He also has an emotional side. It is 
a side less apparent, though not less 
strong, than the purely reasoning one, 
or the one of forcefulness and author- 
ity. I shall not embarrass him by tell- 
ing stories known only to a few in- 
timates. But one incident may be 
described. In Belgium he avoided the 
soup-lines and the children’s canteens 
as much as possible; he kept himself 
to the Brussels office, and had his meet- 
ings with the heads of the great na- 
tional and provincial committees. But 
one day my wife persuaded him to take 
an hour from the central office to visit 
a canteen for sub-normal children. 

‘Hestood silently,’ she writes, ‘as the 
sixteen hundred and sixty-two little 
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boys and girls came crowding in, slip- 
ping into their places at the long nar- 
row tables that cut across the great 
dining-rooms; and, when I looked at 
him, his eyes had filled with tears. He 
watched Madame and her husband, a 
physician, going from one child to 
another, examining their throats, or 
their eyes, taking them out to the little 
clinic for weighing, carrying the young- 
est in their arms, comforting a sorrow- 
ing mother whose little Marie had just 
died—while all the time the dozen 
white-uniformed young women hur- 
ried up and down the long rows, ladling 
the potato-stew and the rice dessert. 

‘I turned toward Mr. Hoover, and he 
spoke these true words: “The Women 
of Belgium have become the Mother of 
Belgium. In this room is the Relief of 
Belgium.”’’ 


v 


It has been for long our custom to 
commit the affairs of government to 
the hands of men whom we call states- 
men or politicians. Sometimes the men 
of this class are indicated as belonging 
to it by a certain training, but too often 
only by a certain inclination. This in- 
clination does not always coincide with 
special competence; in fact, it has so 
often been associated with incompe- 
tence that the name politician, even 
that of statesman, usually leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. 

It is unnecessary to try to point out 
in detail how this condition has come 
to exist. If we look to Great Britain 
we may find some explanation. There, 
government has been, even more than 
with us, a function of a class. But it 
has been a class possessing more ele- 
ments of presumable special fitness 
and training than with us. Govern- 
ment service in Great Britain has been 
associated with birth, with inherited 
means, with a ‘gentleman’s education’ 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and with 
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a certain civil-service apprenticeship 
which at least gave a degree of ac- 
quaintanceship with the general form 
of government organization and with 
traditionally approved method. 

We of America, daughter of Eng- 
land, have undoubtedly taken over 
from the mother country the idea of 
government service committed to a 
special class; but we have not taken 
with it the idea of birth, means, or spe- 
cial education, either in university or 
civil service, as necessary prerequisites 
for admission to this class. And we 
have probably not suffered very much 
by not doing so, for Great Britain, in 
her present great emergency, in this 
modern trial by fire of her governmen- 
tal form of organization and method, is 
rapidly casting her traditions aside — 
just as we are. A new element of soci- 
ety has been called for, and has con- 
spicuously entered both British and 
American governments. It is being 
more quickly and largely used in 
Washington than in London, because 
tradition’s hold on us is weaker and 
more easily broken. But we have no 
more conspicuous illustrations of this 
element in our government service than 
England’s Geddes and Rhondda. 

This new element, introduced to as- 
sist and strengthen and speed up gov- 
ernment, is that of the business man, 
or, to be exact, of a certain type of busi- 
ness man. It is to the men and meth- 
ods of business, successful business, 
that the world has turned in its stress 
and great need. Washington to-day is 
astrange sight. Where, of old, Sena- 
tors of the Prince Albert coat, the large 
soft hat, and the heavy gold chain, and 
Congressmen of a basic bucolicness 
with a translucent veneer of the ap- 
proved ‘Meet Mr. Smith’ type of gen- 
iality and cosmopolitanism, were the 
characteristic landfalls in any ‘seeing 
Washington’ experience, now the meg- 
aphone is kept busy asking you to note 
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the passing, with vigorous step or in 
swift motor, of numerous less pictur- 
esque-looking men in sack suits, who 
are Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Black, the heads of 
the. National Red Cross, and War In- 
dustries Board, and Shipping Board, 
and Food Administration; and, at the 
same time, partner of J. P. Morgan, 
and president of this or that great rail- 
way system, and great merchant, and 
great inventor and manufacturer, and 
great mining engineer. And so on, with 
successive representatives of the suc- 
cessful business man introduced to your 
astonished ears and eyes here in Wash- 
ington — not New York! 

There are also, in less number, to be 
sure, than the partners of Mr. Morgan, 
but still numerous enough to be notice- 
able, certain men of yet another class 
who have been brought abundantly 
to Washington. You will meet them 
often in the offices of the business men 
— more often, perhaps, than you will 
meet senators and congressmen and 


other traditional Washingtonians in 
these plain offices, more abundantly 
furnished with telephones and steno- 
graphers and straight-backed chairs 
than with rugs, deep leather rockers 
and other temptations to reminiscential 


social converse. These other men are 
named to you as Professor X and Doc- 
tor Z. They are men of long study of 
this or that specialized branch of natu- 
ral or political science. The governing 
business men associate these experts, 
on leave from their universities, with 
them as advisers and helpers. They 
do not ask them for aid in organization 
or administration, but they ask them 
for special information, and to study 
this or that special problem on the 
basis of the fundamental scientific 
facts and methods with which they are 
already soundly familiar. 

There is much importance for the 
present, and significance for the future, 
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in this calling on the proved business 
men and experts of the country to share 
in the administrative responsibility in 
this time of the nation’s stress. It is a 
new phase of our cult of efficiency. And 
it is a splendid new illustration of the 
resources of democratic government. 
The response of the business men, that 
is, of the right type of business men, 
has been immediate and whole-hearted. 
They have dropped private affairs and 
money-making at the very moment 
when their undivided personal atten- 
tion to these matters may mean more 
in the way of gain, or of minimizing 
loss, than ever before in their lives, per- 
haps. They come as volunteers, regard- 
less of titles, of position, or popular 
recognition, to do their part in public 
service, to help make our government 
more effective in time of great emer- 
gency, to help save it in a crisis. And 
when the crisis is past, they will be will- 
ing, and will prefer, to go back to their 
private affairs. 

But they will not all be allowed to do 
this, and others, later, will be called for. 
Because Washington and the country 
are learning something. We are taking 
a new step in the organization of our 
national administration. By a small 
angle, but definitely, we are changing 
the direction of our national evolution. 
It is going to be possible for our gov- 
ernment to have always at its disposal, 
hereafter, the aid of men of a type new, 
with some notable exceptions, in pub- 
lic service, although as old in human 
society as human society itself. For the 
country is finding a new use for this 
type, and the type is finding in public 
service a new opportunity and aim and 
satisfaction. 

On the other hand, as a consequence 
of the new experience, we are going, 
without any reciting of ‘whereases’ and 
‘resolveds,’ or any formulation of rules 
or regulations, to release ourselves to 
some extent from government by talk- 
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ers, wire-pullers, and favorite sons. The 
test in business organization is capac- 
ity, and so it is in government. And 
our government is now put, for the 
first time in a long period, rigidly to 
the test. Managing our government 
for the rest of our generation —— we can 
see so far, at least, plainly — is going to 
be a stressful undertaking of big busi- 
ness, expert administration, and will- 
ing and self-sacrificing national loyalty. 
Strong policies more than politics, ac- 
tive doing more than speilbinding, and 
resourcefulness more than tradition, 
are going to be characteristic of it. 
Hence we shall need the Hoovers and 
Hurleys, the Davisons and Baruchs, 
the Willards and Rosenwalds, and 
others like them, in governmental and 
national affairs for a long time to come. 
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And I much doubt, indeed, whether we 
shall ever again try to get on without 
them. 

This is what I mean when I speak of 
Herbert Hoover as ‘type.’ He repre- 
sents typically a class we are discover- 
ing ina new light; men of affairs willing 
to be men of public service, not for 
salary or glory or named position, but 
for the satisfaction of doing something 
for country and humanity. It seems 
hard to reconcile our carefully culti- 
vated ideas of ‘big business’ with our 
ideas of public service. But we have 
before our eyes the material evidence 
that some big-business men can be will- 
ing and generous and honest public 
servants. Washington these days is 
not only a strange sight — it is an in- 
spiring sight. 
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SOGNO VENEZIANO 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


I stEpt in Venice. The bright windy day 


Merged into night, along the Zattere, 


Over the long Giudecca luminous. 


’ 


The night was bright and windy; and ’t was thus 


I fell asleep and let the moonlight fall 


Across my face, and scatter on the wall; 


And thus I came into the moonlight spell. 


I dreamed; and in my dream a darkness fell 


Upon the land and water, and the night 
Poured like a flood across the infinite. 
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Then, as I dreamed, the billowy darkness broke 
At some soft, slow, insinuating stroke, 

And lo! a little core of light began 

To waken softly, and its rays outran, 

And, by insensible degrees, increased 

Into the semblance of a phantom East; 

And the whole night gathered and overflowed, 
Flood upon flood, until a shining road 

Of level water lay out endlessly 

Into the outer reaches of the sea, 

I floated forth lightly upon it, and 

Suddenly, round me, there was no more land, 
But rioting from the depths of the sea’s caves, 
The shining floor broke into hollow waves, 

And rocked the house about me, and drove me on 
Into the night of waters. Land was gone, 

The whole live Earth shrank like a startled snail 
Into the shell of heaped-up waters, pale 

As moonlight in the moonlight, and now curled 


Under and over and round about the world. 


And the waves drew me, and the treacherous night 


Into the circle of its infinite 

Would fain have sucked me, and I saw the moon 
Laughing an evil laugh, and the stars swoon 
Into an ecstasy of merriment. 

Then, knowing I was wholly lost, I sent 

A great cry shouting up into the sky, 

And leapt upright, and with an echoing cry 
Over my head I heard the waters hiss; 

And I fell slowly down the sheer abyss, 

Age after endless age of such intense 

And unimaginably sharp suspense, 

That soul and body parted at the stroke; 
And with the utter anguish I awoke, 

And saw the night grow softly into day 


Outside my windows on the Zattere. 
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BY ANDRE CHERADAME 


GERMANY is, to all intent, mistress 
of Central Europe and the Balkans, 
of Turkey, and of Russia. As I write 
these lines (in December, 1917), the 
last part of the German scheme which 
I set forth ‘in the June Aflantic is in 
preparation. All the disposable forces 
of Pan-Germany are concentrating on 
the Western front. If such a state of 
affairs is possible when the Entente 
has an abundance of admirable troops 
and boundless resources, it is because, 
as Mr. Lloyd George declared in his 
speech of November 12, with his wont- 
ed and most salutary frankness, after 
more than three years of war the En- 
tente has no strategic plan. What is 
the cause of this unfortunate condi- 
tion? That is what it is most important 
to ascertain first of all, for the Allies 
cannot think seriously of winning a 
decisive victory unless the problem of 
the strategy which is an indispensable 
necessity of their position is stated 
in such terms that it can readily be 
solved. But it has not yet been so 
stated. To be sure, Mr. Lloyd George 
dwelt upon the extreme gravity of the 
situation but, despite the fact that he 
is certainly the most keen-sighted of 
the leaders of the Entente in Europe, 
he did not point out definitely the pos- 
itive remedies capable of putting an 
end to a state of affairs which is in- 
tolerable because it is infinitely dan- 
gerous. 

The reason for this absence of con- 
crete suggestions on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
part is that, notwithstanding his great 
natural intelligence, he too is subject 


to that profound failure of insight in 
respect to the conduct of the war which 
has befallen all the leading men of the 
Entente without exception. This fail- 
ure, which is wholly independent of their 
will, is due mainly to the fact that the 
present leaders of the Entente, having 
one and all been firmly convinced that 
the war would never take place, had 
not trained themselves intellectually to 
carry it on when it should break out. 
Moreover, for we must set things 
down as they are, the majority of these 
leaders of the Entente knew the polit- 
ical geography of Europe only in the 
most superficial way. As for the eth- 
nographic detail which plays in this 
war a fundamental part that is still 
far from being understood, they know 
absolutely nothing about it. It is the 
same with the practical political econ- 
omy of Central Europe, of the Balkans, 
and of Turkey, and with their national 
psychology. Now, these sciences — 
geography, ethnography, political econ- 
omy, and national psychology — are 
absolutely indispensable to the wise 
conduct of the war; and they do not 
teach themselves. It is altogether im- 
possible to become familiar with them 
without hard work, long continued. 
That is why, even assuming that all 
the guiding spirits of the Entente are 
endowed with innate genius, it is ab- 
solutely impossible for them, held fast 
as they are at every moment by the 
daily, always urgent, demands of a war 
which took them entirely by surprise 
and in which they had to improvise 
everything, to acquire during the con- 
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flict that intellectual preparation with- 
out which the war cannot be effectively 
carried on. 

Strictly speaking, it is possible, by 
spending enough money, to extempo- 
rize in two or three years a supply of 
war material, and armies in the shape 
of soldiers and regiments, whereas 
these same operations would require 
half a score of years in time of peace; 
but all the gold on earth is powerless 
to implant swiftly in any man’s brain, 
however well endowed he may be, the 
enormous mass of positive knowledge 
which alone will enable him to evolve 
the guiding ideas which are indispensa- 
ble for the conduct of a war so complex 
as this. Such knowledge and such ideas 
cannot spring to life spontaneously in 
a human brain; they cannot make their 
way into it, and arrange themselves 
there in the logical.order of their rela- 
tive importance except as the result of 
a mental training which demands, not 
only a native intelligence, but an enor- 
mous amount of time. 

To acquire these essentials William 
II and his collaborators, despite the 
vast resources at their disposal, had to 
work a fulb quarter of a century. Now, 
not one of the leaders of the Entente 
had received, even in the most rudi- 
mentary form, down to twenty-five 
days before the war, the special kind of 
intellectual training without which it is 
impossible to direct effectively the con- 
duct of this war, which resembles no 
other war in history because of the 
vast scope which the Germans have 
given to it and the endlessly varied 
methods which they are employing in 
carrying it on. 

These reasons, then, furnish a simple 
explanation of the fact that, although 
all the leaders of the Entente have at 
last agreed to form an Allied Staff, in 
order to unify the conduct of the war, 
no one of them is able to say how this 
staff should be constituted to meet 
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the special necessities of the conflict. 
Doubtless they understand perfectly — 
as indeed the great mass of the public 
understands — that this is not simply 
a military war, but a political one as 
well. But this idea of the connection 
between the war and politics is still ex- 
tremely vague and confused. Conse- 
quently, then, it is essential, first of all, 
to give it a definite form. 


I. THE REAL CHARACTER OF THE WAR 


The first cause of the errors of the 
Allies in their conduct of the war is 
their failure thus far to understand 
clearly its predominant characteristic. 
Some say, ‘This is a war of effectives.’ 
Now the Allies have had for three years 
an overwhelming superiority in effec- 
tives. They have had entire liberty in 
arming them and making use of them, 
and yet they are not victorious. 

Others of the Allies declare: ‘This is 


a war of matériel.’ Another mistaken 


idea. In the third year of the war the 


Allies, as a whole, certainly had more 
matériel at their disposition than their 
adversaries. Now if, in the second half 
of 1917, the Russians have given way; 
if the Italians have allowed their Friuli 
front to be pierced, it is because they 
chose not to avail themselves of the 
matériel on hand. In these instances, 
then, it is very clear that the moral fac- 
tor far surpassed the material factor. 
Lastly, others of the Allies declare 
that ‘This is a war of credit. When 
Germany is ruined, she will go to pieces 
all in a moment.’ These men do not 
understand that, although Germany’s 
external credit is beyond question sore- 
ly shaken by the stoppage of her ex- 
ports, on the other hand, her internal 
credit is constantly augmented by the 
enormous profits which the war en- 
ables her to realize.! Now this internal 


1 See my articles in the Atlantic for Novem- 
ber, 1917. 
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credit is based upon actualities so 
evident that it will permit the Berlin 
government to negotiate all the inter- 
nal loans it may desire, to support the 
burden of the war as long as is neces- 
sary. If the character of the war is not 
yet understood, it is because it has been 
shaped in every detail by the Germans 
themselves, who, having embarked up- 
on it with a concrete end in view, have 
long been studying the question by 
what endlessly diversified means they 
might attain that end. It is their em- 
ployment of these means which gives 
to the war its wholly unique character. 

The Berlin government entered into 
this war in order to obtain by conquest 
the instruments of universal domina- 
tion. As this was a far-reaching object, 
the Germans devoted themselves for a 
quarter of a century to studying all 
the military, naval, geographic, ethno- 
graphic, economic, and national-psy- 
chologic problems of the whole world, 
and especially of Europe. This prepa- 
ration — profoundly scientific, we must 
admit — for the gigantic Pangermanist 
scheme, led the Germans to make a 
most thorough investigation, not only 
of everything relating to the army and 
navy, but also of four political sciences 
— geography, ethnology, political econ- 
omy, and_national psychology. These 
four sciences are known, outside of 
Germany, only in the theoretical or 
rudimentary stage, whereas the Ger- 
mans have carried their study of them 
so far, that they derive from them im- 
mense practical powers which have a 
constant and far-reaching influence on 
the whole evolution of the war. 

The Allied leaders do not even sus- 
pect the extreme importance of these 
factors — for two reasons. In the first 
place, not one of them has made a suffi- 
cient study of the four political sci- 
ences in their application to Central 
and Eastern Europe to realize the 
extraordinary efficacy of the intensive 
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use that the Germans are making of 
them. Secondly, while the powers de- 
rived from the political sciences are im- 
mense, and as real as the X-rays, like 
those rays they are invisible. 

The constant use of the political sci- 
ences, in enormous doses, made by the 
Germans in their conduct of the war, 
has this result: that the utilization of 
the military art alone, even the most 
highly perfected from a material stand- 
point, is absolutely insufficient to en- 
sure victory to the Allies. It is because 
of their failure to understand this that, 
notwithstanding their boundless re- 
sources, they have condemned them- 
selves to the most unremitting, the 
most cruel, the most heart-rending dis- 
appointments. Asa matter of fact, this 
war not only is not solely a military 
and naval war— it is, in addition, a 
geographical war, an ethnographical 
war, an economic war, a war of nation- 
al psychology. To define its endlessly 
complex character by a brief phrase 
which includes all these factors, we 
may say that it is a war of political 
sciences. 

A few examples derived from actual 
events will prove that this is not a 
matter of words alone, but that the 
utilization of the political sciences is an 
absolute necessity for the Allies. 

Down to the present time the swift 
invasion of Roumania — October—No- 
vember, 1916— has been regarded as 
a triumph of the German heavy artil- 
lery. But, while the action of the heavy 
artillery in forcing the Dobrudja and 
the passes of the Carpathians was the 
great physical fact, manifest to all, 
which determined the German victory, 
the effective use of the heavy guns was 
possible only because, long before the 
military movement was begun, the in- 
vasion of Roumania had been prepared 
for by the Staff at Berlin with the aid 
of a practical application of the political 
sciences. 
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Geographical preparation. In March, 
1916, it was known that a system of 
espionage had been organized in the 
Roumanian Dobrudja by Germans who 
alleged archeological explorations as a 
pretext for their travels. The very pre- 
cise information thus acquired by the 
Staff at Berlin was quite indispens- 
able to it. In fact, the Roumanian Do- 
brudja is a swampy region of a very 
peculiar nature, altogether impassable 
under ordinary conditions by the im- 
mense and heavy matériel of modern 
armies. To move quickly through such 
a country, it was necessary to look 
ahead — to construct months before- 
hand, and have in readiness for use 
on the Bulgarian frontier, innumerable 
small bridges to be thrown across the 
streams, and enormous supplies of mov- 
able floors to be used in building, on 
the unstable soil, artificial roads prac- 
ticable for motor caissons and the trac- 
tors of the heavy artillery. 

It was the turning to account of the 
minute details of the geographical in- 
formation in the hands of the Germans 
operating long before the invasion, 
which enabled her Staff to realize pre- 
cisely the nature and amount of the 
special matériel which it was necessary 
to manufacture and to get together 
long before the offensive, in order to 
ensure, when it should be launched, a 
rapid forward movement of the troops 
at the predetermined points. 

Ethnographical preparation. In the 
Dobrudja there were Bulgarians and 
Turks as well as Roumanians. Side by 
side with the geographical study went 
the ethnographical research, which 
made it possible to arrange systemati- 
cally for a general uprising of these 
Pro-German elements — a movement 
which was considerably facilitated by 
the rapidity of the German invasion. 

Economic preparation. Early in 
October, 1916, before the movement 
was begun, a number of merchants, 
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experts in cattle and cereals, and cer- 
tain specialists in political economy, 
assembled behind Falkenhayn’s front, 
and were thus all ready to exploit 
Roumania after the invasion. 

Therefore the overthrow of Rou- 
mania by means of military operations, 
— advance of the Kaiser’s troops and 
effective employment of heavy artil- 
lery, — which alone were regarded by 
Allied public opinion as having had a 
decisive effect, was long anticipated by 
the geographical, ethnographical, and 
economic preparation for the military 
invasion, which was simply a conse- 
quence of that preparation. In fact, 
when one is familiar with the swampy 
character of the Dobrudja, one can 
but be satisfied that, without careful 
forethought for the geographical ob- 
stacles and without preparing the 
means to overcome them, the rapid 
advance of Falkenhayn’s heavy artil- 
lery —an inescapable condition of 
military success after the offensive was 
started — would have been impossible. 
On the other hand, it was due to the 
previously arranged scheme for the 
economic exploitation of the country 
that the German troops were able to 
obtain their supplies on Roumanian 
territory and thus to force the Russo- 
Roumanian troops back without de- 
laying. Now, this rapidity of move- 
ment was an essential condition of the 
military success. It is perfectly cer- | 
tain, therefore, in the case we are con- 
sidering, that the military success of 
the Germans, which was apparent to 
all eyes, was achieved only by virtue 
of the previous employment of three 
extremely powerful invisible forces, de- 
rived from the practical application of 
geography, ethnography, and political 
economy — redoubtable forces of which 
the Allies have as yet made no use in 
any of their operations. 

Utilization of national psychology. 
The recent occurrences in Russia and 
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Italy will enable me to demonstrate 
the even more tremendous power of 
that other political science — national 
psychology. 

The extraordinary disruption of Rus- 
sia by Germany, which entails such 
threatening consequences for the whole 
world, was brought about, not by force 
of arms, but by means of a moral 
propaganda carried on by speech or in 
print. The reason that this manceuvre 
has produced such tremendous results 
is that it was based upon exact data 
supplied by national psychology —a 
political science of which the Allies 
seem not even to suspect the existence. 
It was by favor of this science, no less 
subtle than powerful, founded on mi- 
nute observations, that the Germans 
were able to exploit unerringly the ex- 
traordinary ignorance of actualities of 
the Russian Socialists, their immeas- 
urable pride, and the artlessness, even 
the very genuine evangelical spirit, of 
the Russian people, which lead them 
naturally to forget affronts, and, lastly, 
the particularist tendencies of certain 
Russian nationalities, which the Boche 
propaganda has transformed into sep- 
aratist movements to be immediately 
carried out. Thus the moral, and even 
the material, dissolution of the vast 
Russian ex-Empire of one hundred and 
eighty millions of people was made 
possible in a few months by the appli- 
cation of national psychology. 

Now, although this force is invisible, 
it is unquestionably far greater than 
the most stupendous military force 
imaginable, since its knowledge of the 
national psychology of the mixed peo- 
ples of Russia enabled the Berlin gov- 
ernment to obtain a result which could 
never have been obtained by millions 
of German troops using the most 
highly perfected weapons and the most 
terrifying explosives of the present day 
in greatest profusion. 

Again, it was this same gigantic 
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force, national psychology, which en- 
abled the Boches to manufacture sys- 
tematically the ‘defeatist’ frame of 
mind, by virtue of which they were able 
to break through the Italian front at 
Friuli, which they would probably 
never have succeeded in doing if they 
had had to carry by sheer assault the 
exceedingly strong mountain positions 


held by the Italians. 


II. GERMAN STRATEGY AND THE THREE 
PHASES OF THE WAR 


The utilization of these invisible 
forces by the Germans has varied in 
accordance with the changing phases 
of the war. 

One can distinguish three very clear- 
ly marked phases in their conduct of 
the war. By studying them, we can 
appreciate how the Grand General 
Staff at Berlin has unvaryingly pur- 
sued the same end — the fulfillment of 
the Pangermanist plan of 1895-1911 — 
with the assistance of widely different 
methods, which, taken as a whole, con- 
stitute the ‘strategy of political sci- 
ences,’ which necessarily codrdinates 
with the ‘war of political sciences.’ 

First phase — from August 1, to the 
early days of October, 1914; about two 
months. 

The Staff at Berlin plunged into 
war confident of a speedy triumph by 
means of a whirlwind campaign in 
two acts: first, utter defeat of France 
in five or six weeks, following an ini- 
tial blow of formidable and unparal- 
leled intensity; second, a powerful blow 
against Russia, which would certainly 
be incapable of resisting single-handed 
the German armies which had just tri- 
umphed over France. 

If this scheme could have been car- 
ried out, Germany, after a contest of 
about three months, would have been 
mistress of the whole of Europe. In 
that case no Balkan campaign would 
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have been necessary. Serbia and Rou- 
mania would have had no other choice 
than to submit on the most severe con- 
ditions. As for Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, by the force of 
events they would have fallen under 
the absolute hegemony of Berlin. Asa 
result of this new state of affairs Pan- 
Germany would have been constituted 
without visible effort, — automatically 
as it were,—thus assuring Prussian- 
ism of the domination of the rest of the 
world. 

But the calculations of the German 
Grand General Staff were upset by 
events not only unforeseen but coin- 
cident: the invasion of East Prussia 
by the Russians, the resistance of Bel- 
gium, the intervention of Great Brit- 
ain, the much greater consumption of 
munitions than had been anticipat- 
ed, and, finally, by the victory of the 
Marne, which was in large measure the 
consequence of all these facts. During 
this first phase, marked throughout by 
violence carried to the point of frenzy, 
the German strategy was purely mili- 
tary —the strategy of political sci- 
ences had not yet appeared. 

Second phase — from October, 1914, 
to December, 1917; about thirty-eight 
months. 

At the beginning of October, 1914, 
William II’s Grand Staff found itself 
constrained to abandon the idea of 
carrying through the Pangermanist 
scheme by means of the whirlwind 
campaign which it had prepared. It 
was obliged therefore to plan to attain 
its object by means of a long war. It 
resigned itself the more readily to this 
necessity because it knew that it was 
infinitely better supplied than the Al- 
lies with material to bring about the es- 
sential moral and physical conditions 
— various and complicated as they are 
— of a long-drawn struggle. 

Furthermore, on the morrow of the 
battle of the Marne, the Staff had been 
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in a position to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary defensive power of strongly 
fortified continuous points, consisting 
of deep trenches protected by barbed- 
wire entanglements; a defensive sys- 
tem the technique of which it had 
studied exhaustively since the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-1905), whereas it 
was wholly unknown to the French and 
British. For these reasons, from the 
battle of the Marne (October, 1914) 
down to the end of the first phase of 
the offensive against Italy, that is, to 
December, 1917, a period of thirty- 
eight months, the whole tactics of Ber- 
lin has been directed to the object of 
carrying out a programme composed of 
the following elements: — 

1. To organize an immovable de- 
fensive on the Western front, while 
pretending now and then to attempt 
a genuine attack. 

2. To carry out without pause a 
series of circular offensives against 
Russia, Serbia, and Roumania, in 
order to seize one after another the 
territories of those states, which are 
essential to the constitution of Central 
Pan-Germany according to the plan 
of 1895. 

3. To take advantage of these suc- 
cessive offensives on the Eastern 
fronts to go to the very vitals of Ger- 
many’s allies, properly so-called: that 
is to say, under color of helping Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
to defend themselves against Russia, 
Serbia, and Roumania, to organize 
those three countries militarily and eco- 
nomically to the precise degree and in 
the precise form necessary to bring it 
about that even, at need, without 
changing their ancient names and the 
frontiers of 1914, they should con- 
tribute to practical purpose, and al- 
most without suspecting it, to the 
constitution of Central Pan-Germany. 
The plan of 1895 assigned to Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey an 
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Map printed in Berlin in 1895, and distributed by the Pangermanist League, showing the frontiers of 


Central Pan-Germany ‘as they should be in 1950.’ 


It will be observed that the line of the projected 


frontier includes Italian (or Venetian) Friuli, which the Austro-Germans have recently taken, but stops 
a little short of their present front, as shown by the line added to the map by the author. 


essential and indispensable part to play 
in its execution. 

Let us, first of all, prove, with the 
aid of a document of unquestionable 
authenticity twenty-two years old, that 
this was actually the plan of the Berlin 
Staff. 

The Pan-Germanist plan of 1895, 
which is that of Central Pan-Germany, 


the formation of which is the first con- 
dition of carrying out all the other 
Pangermanist plans, is set forth in 
detail in a pamphlet published at Ber- 
lin in 1895, with a colored map, under 
the title, Greater Germany and Central 
Europe about 1950. The extraordinary 
importance of this pamphlet is no 
longer open to question, for these three 
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reasons. First, from 1895 on it was 
spread broadcast among the German 
masses by the Pangermanist League 
(Alldeutsche Verband), whose action 
after that time in making war inevit- 
able was as deplorable as it was per- 
sistent and notorious. Second: every- 
thing points to the probability that 
this action of the Pangermanist League 
toward executing a concrete scheme 
of annexations was secretly but very 
definitely agreed upon with the Berlin 
Grand Staff. Third: the force of this 
assumption is peremptorily proved by 
the fact that the German Grand Staff, 
from the beginning of the second phase of 
the war, has carried it on in a way ex- 
actly in accord with the political Pan- 
germanist plan set forth in the pamphlet 
of 1895. 

In very truth, after an interval of a 
score of years, coincidences so perfect 
as these between plans and their exe- 
cution cannot assuredly be fortuitous. 
The verification of what I say is sup- 
plied by the map printed herewith, a 
reproduction of the map of the pam- 
phlet of 1895, upon which I have had 
the colors represented by lines and 
have shown the German front as it 
was at the end of 1917. Now, it will be 
noticed that the German armies have 
stopped a little beyond the lines mark- 
ing the future frontiers of Central 
Pan-Germany, or in the positions that 
are necessary to make sure the crea- 
tion of the satellite states of Pan- 
Germany to the eastward. Thus, on 
the Eastern front, they have stopped 
on lines laid down beforehand, even 
when they had before them no Russian 
troops capable of opposing their fur- 
ther advance. Our map also enables us 
to declare on the most irrefutable testi- 
mony that the offensive against Italy 
— that is to say, first of all, the seizure 
of Italian Friuli, which was such a sur- 
prise to the Allied Staffs — was pro- 
vided for most definitely in the plan of 
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1895. In fact, on our map, Italian 
Friuli is plainly included in Pan- 
Germany, and in the text of our pam- 
phlet, published in Berlin twenty-two 
years ago, is a passage on the rectifi- 
cation of frontiers between Italy and 
Austria which the Pangermanists had 
already determined to be indispensa- 
ble. On page 19 we read as follows: — 

‘The frontier between Italy and 
Austria will start at Marmolata, and 
will run by Monte Cristallo, Monte 
Croce, and Paralba to the water-shed 
between the Piave and the Taglia- 
mento. It will continue by Monte 
Cridola, Monte Premaggiore, Monte 
Valcolda, and Spilimberga, and will 
follow the line of the lower Taglia- 
mento to the sea.’ 

Now, on November 22, Italian avi- 
ators recorded the fact, confirmed by 
German officer-prisoners, that exten- 
sive fortifications had been construct- 
ed by the Austro-Germans to forma 
Hindenburg line ‘on the line of the 
Tagliamento,’ that is to say, precisely 
on the frontier-line laid down in 1895. 

Lastly, the Austro-Boche schemes of 
annexation in this region have been 
plainly asserted. In the orders of the 
day to his troops on November 4, the 
Emperor of Austria described the in- 
vasion of Italian Friuli as the ‘libera- 
tion of my territory on the Adriatic 
littoral,’ a phrase which suggests ex- 
plicitly both the idea of premeditation 
and the idea of conquest. 

Let us remark in passing that, as in 
the matter of Poland and indeed in all 
others, the Emperor of Austria codpe- 
rates docilely in the execution of the 
Pangermanist ideas of Berlin. Certain 
persons of the Entente believe that the 
government of Vienna is subjugated 
by Berlin, whose tyrannous yoke it 
would be glad to shake off. Nothing 
of the sort is true. Even though the 
hegemony of Berlin may be offensive 
to Austrian self-esteem, the leaders in 
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Vienna and Budapest submit to it 
readily enough for this simple reason: 
the dynasty of the Hapsburgs realizes 
perfectly well that its fate is bound up 
with that of the Prussian autocracy, 
and that it can save itself only by sav- 
ing the Hohenzollerns, that is to say, 
by strengthening the enormous exten- 
sion of Prussian militarism. If this 
point of view had been grasped at the 
outset by the Entente, blunders re- 
sulting in endless evil consequences 
could never have been committed. 
Our pamphlet and map prove there- 
fore that in the second phase of the 
war the German Staff subordinated 
everything to the determination to 
create Central Pan-Germany first of 
all. This determination is easily ex- 
plained when one is familiar with the 
Pangermanist ideas and the conditions 
of their fulfillment. Brought abruptly 
face to face, after the battle of the 
Marne, with a redoubtable coalition 
which it had not foreseen, and which 
threatened to take in the whole world, 
the German Staff knew perfectly well 
that the military forces alone of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, in view 
of the ineradicable hostility of the 
Slavs and Latins who form the major- 
ity of the population of the Empire of 
the Hapsburgs, and because of the in- 
sufficient food-supply of the Central 
Empires, could not resist the combined 
forces of Russia, France, and Great 
Britain. On the other hand, the ex- 
haustive investigations pursued for 
more than twenty years in preparation 
for putting into effect the Pangerman- 
ist plan, had shown the German staff 
that a Central Pan-Germany actually 
constituted, comprising, in addition to 
the Central Empires, the Balkans and 
Turkey, would contain all the military 
and economic elements necessary to 
confront a formidable coalition. 
Indeed, it was because it had been 
established before the war that Cen- 
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tral Pan-Germany would supply Ger- 
many with the means of universal 
domination, that the war was begun. 
Under these conditions, then, it was 
absolutely logical that the German 
Staff, before seeking to obtain a final 
decision in the West should have de- 
termined to create a Central Pan- 
Germany, either at the expense of 
Russia, Serbia, and Roumania, or, by 
dissembling its purpose, at the expense 
of Berlin’s own allies, who, by the very 
fact of this creation of Pan-Germany 
would automatically become more and 
more completely the vassals of Ger- 
many. 

It is not true, therefore, as people 
still say incessantly among the Allies 
because of their extraordinary and ob- 
stinate ignorance of the Pangermanist 
plan, that the Germans, for three years 
past, have by their circular offensives 
simply been seizing territorial pledges; 
no — during the second phase of the 
war the Germans have taken posses- 
sion of the various fragments of terri- 
tory essential to the formation of Cen- 
tral Pan-Germany, not regarding them 
as pledges, but as acquisitions long 
anticipated, or as destined to remain 
forever in subjection to the will of 
Berlin. 

Of course, to refute my interpreta- 
tion of events, any one can say, ‘But 
Verdun proves that the Germans 
wished to break through on the West- 
ern front early in 1916.’ This objection 
has only an apparent or very imperfect 
force. In reality, the German offensive 
against Verdun was of a twofold char- 
acter which is not yet understood by 
the Allies, still because of their ignor- 
ance of the Pangermanist plan. In the 
conception of the German staff the 
Verdun operation had, not one, but 
two objectives —a maximum and a 
minimum. If the maximum objective 
could have been secured, that is to say, 
if the morale of the French poilus could 
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have been destroyed by the length 
and the savagery of the German offen- 
sive; if the Germans had succeeded in 
breaking through and taking Paris, 
France, struck to the heart, would un- 
questionably have been put out of the 
war. Verdun, therefore, may and 
should be regarded as an attempt to 
break through and to resume the war- 
fare of movement. 

But what must be clearly understood 
is that, even if they had been certain 
at the outset that this maximum result 
was absolutely impossible of attain- 
ment, still the Germans would have 
undertaken the Verdun operation; for 
to them it had its full justification 
in view of the extreme importance of 
the minimum objective which it had 
in the conception of the Staff — an 
objective which, as we shall see, was 
in conformity with the general deci- 
sion at Berlin to constitute Central 
Pan-Germany first of all, before real- 
ly thinking of annihilating France by a 
genuine offensive. 

This demonstration brings me to the 
setting forth of a series of points of 
view which have never, to my know- 
ledge, been suggested. 

Not until the early days of 1916, did 
Germany, as a sequel of the recent 
seizure of Serbia, come into direct 
geographical contact with Bulgaria 
and Turkey. Berlin was still a long 
way from having organized the va- 
rious resources of those two countries 
— resources which were indispensable 
to her to enable her to continue the 
war. 

Now, at that very time, certain per- 
sons in France were making persistent 
efforts to have the French and Brit- 
ish supply the expeditionary force at 
Saloniki with the powerful means of 
action which it ought to have. These 
efforts were on the point of success, for 
a very large body ef public opinion 
had become convinced of the consid- 
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erable importance of the Balkan the- 
atre. If therefore the Eastern army of 
the Allies had received quickly the 
powerful reinforcements which the 
leaders in Paris and London did not 
give it, as the Bulgarians had not as 
yet the necessary matériel for fortify- 
ing themselves strongly, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that the Allies would 
have been able to recover the Danube 
front, that is, the strategic position 
which was the key of the whole war; 
for its possession alone, by putting into 
effect automatically the land blockade 
of Austria-Germany, and depriving her 
of the men and supplies without which 
she could not go on fighting, would 
have assured the Entente a complete 
victory, with efforts tenfold less vig- 
orous than those which have been com- 
pulsorily decided upon, with the result 
that we know. 

The German Staff, realizing fully 
that the lengthening of the war would 
be of advantage only to that one of the 
two groups of belligerents which should 
be in possession of the Danube front, 
spied. an immense peril in the cam- 
paign carried on in France in favor of 
Saloniki. It determined therefore, at 
any cost, to prevent the Allies from 
ascribing to their actions in the Bal- 
kans the importance which would have 
made it possible to bring to naught all 
the Pangermanist plans. To divert the 
attention of the Allies from Saloniki- 
Belgrade, a violent and persistent of- 
fensive against Verdun was the best 
expedient that could be imagined, given 
the fact that the Pangermanist scheme 
was at that time wholly unknown to 
the Allied leaders. 

In fact, the Verdun operation, by 
threatening the very heart of France, 
presented from the German stand- 
point this enormous psychological ad- 
vantage, that it apparently justified 
those of the French and British leaders, 
who at that time regarded the Saloniki 
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expedition with the opposite of sym- 
pathy. Indeed, early in 1916 they were 
still claiming that the Balkans could 
not have any decisive influence on the 
result of the war, since they were sure, 
as they declared, that they could break 
through. the Western front — which 
they called the most important one — 
whenever and wherever they chose. 

Under these conditions it is easy to 
see why a part of the press also — and 
hence of public opinion — was hostile 
to the Saloniki expedition, in France, 
but especially in England, This being 
so, a vigorous offensive against Verdun 
could not fail to strengthen these cur- 
rents running counter to the Balkan 
expedition by seeming to justify the 
opposition that had been offered to it. 
Thus the minimum — but exceedingly 
important — objective of the Verdun 
operation consisted in preventing the 
Allies from shifting the chief theatre 
of the war to the Balkans in the begin- 
ning of 1916. This minimum objective 
was completely attained. 

Unquestionably the Verdun opera- 
tion was expensive to the Kaiser’s 
troops; but in reality those enormous 
sacrifices had their justification, since 
they resulted in enabling Berlin to 
complete the formation of Central 
Pan-Germany, which alone could fur- 
nish the means of contending against 
the world-wide coalition. It cannot be 
denied that Verdun, by reason of the 
Allies’ ignorance of the Pangermanist 
plan, caused them to throw away their 
last chance of sending sufficient rein- 
forcements to the Balkan front before 
the Austro-Germans and Bulgars had 
the necessary time and matériel to 
make it, humanly speaking, about as 
hard to break through as the Western 
front. 

Third phase — from December, 1917 
to As Central Pan-Germany 
has become an accomplished fact in 
thirty-eight months, and as its military 
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and political forces have been suffi- 
ciently developed, the combined con- 
sequences of the length of the war and 
of the existence of Central Pan-Ger- 
many, have manifested themselves in 
accordance with the anticipations of 
the German Staff. As Russia, under 
the government of the Tsar, was not 
put in a condition to sustain a long 
struggle either morally or materially, 
— indeed, the Petrograd government 
was never capable of doing so, — and 
as she was, later, completely disorgan- 
ized by the Maximalist traitors and 
maniacs, she has foundered. As a con- 
sequence Roumania is reduced to im- 
potence. Thus, at the moment that I 
am writing these words, only the Allied 
army at Saloniki continues to em- 
barrass the German Staff. But that 
army not having been reinforced suffi- 
ciently to form as dangerous a menace 
as was necessary, the Staff has already, 
in effect, a sufficiently free hand in the 
East to enter upon the third and last 
phase of the war, that is to say, to con- 
centrate on the Western front the 
whole of the disposable forces of Pan- 
Germany, — Germans, Austro-Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians, and Turks, — in 
order to make another trial of the war 
of movement likely to bring about the 
final decision. 

At this moment the concentration is 
proceeding with all possible speed. But 
we must thoroughly grasp the fact that 
in the German scheme the general of- 
fensive in the West is regarded as a 
very complex operation, necessitating 
recourse to the strategy of the political 
sciences, and hence of national psy- 
chology, which lies at the root of all 
the German pacifist manceuvres. 


Ill. THE GERMAN PACIFIST MANG@UVRES 
AND POLITICAL STRATEGY 


In reality Germany has succeeded 
in creating Central Pan-Germany only 
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with the aid, since the beginning of the 
second phase of the war, of her six 
main pacifist manceuvres: a separate 
peace between Berlin and one of the 
Entente Allies; a separate peace be- 
tween Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria- 
Hungary and the Entente; the demo- 
cratization of Germany; peace through 
the International; the armistice trick; 
and the drawn game of the deceptive 
formula, ‘peace without annexations 
or indemnities.’ 

These six manceuvres, which have 
served in some sort as a screen for the 
never-ending military achievements of 
the German armies, had as their chief 
object the exploitation to the utmost 
extent of the intellectual lacune of 
which the Germans had detected the 
existence among the Allies— that is 
to say: — 

1. The incredible yet indubitable 
ignorance on their part of the Pan- 
germanist plan. Even at the present 
moment this ignorance is still so great 
that some of the leaders and some even 
of the great newspapers of the Entente 
are wondering what Germany’s real 
war-aims can be, when they have been 
laid bare for twenty-two years past in 
numberless German publications, and 
the whole German people knows them, 
and the geographical boundaries of 
Pan-Germany correspond exactly to 
those indicated in the basic plan of 
1895, as our map shows. It is this un- 
deniable ignorance on the part of the 
Allies which has enabled the Germans 
constantly to spread the belief that 
they were going to stop; whereas in 
reality they have planned and executed 
without a pause the series of offensives 
destined to constitute Central Pan- 
Germany. 

2. The credulity of the Allied diplo- 
macy, which ever since the outbreak of 
war has allowed itself to be deluded 
into incessant negotiations, official or 
semi-official, with the Turks, the Bul- 
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gars, and the government of Vienna. 
This credulity contributed largely to 
the loss by the Allies of the Danube 
front, the key to the war. 

3. The credulity of the Allied Social- 
ists, which is as extraordinary as that 
of the diplomatists. The Socialists 
have been hoodwinked by means of the 
Stockholm manceuvre, which has had 
the following disastrous results: the 
accession to power of Lenine; anarchy 
in Russia; the capture of Riga; the 
conquest of the Baltic; the fact that 
many Allied Socialists have declared 
their adherence to the Boche formula 
of ‘no annexations or indemnities,’ 
without a suspicion that its applica- 
tion would assure the overwhelming 
triumph of Prussian militarism and the 
autocracy; the piercing of the Italian 
front through the ‘ defeatist’ campaign; 
and, finally, the armistice with Russia 
and Roumania, which puts them at 
Germany’s discretion while leaving her 
at liberty to devote all the effectives 
at her disposal to the final offensive in 
the West. 

This last manceuvre was sure to be 
attended by a lot of others, of which 
the chief are easily detected already. 
Portugal is to be detached from the 
Entente. The recent pronunciamento, 
issued at Lisbon early in December, 
1917, has begun the process. Switzer- 
land, deeply undermined by the Ger- 
man propaganda, as was proved by the 
disturbances at Zurich in November 
last, is to be violated. If the passage 
of troops through Switzerland should 
become possible, the Germans would 
seize Marseilles and Toulon. France 
would then be cut off from the Medi- 
terranean, and the situation for which 
the Boche propaganda has long been 
laying wires in Spain, would then pro- 
duce all the results foreseen. The 
scheme is to align Spain against the 
Entente through the medium of the 
junta of pro-German officers who are 
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to create a military dictatorship, re- 
ceiving its orders from Berlin and man- 
aged by Prince von Ratibor, German 
Ambassador at Madrid. 

To sum up — the ‘idealistic’ offen- 
sive of Pan-Germany against all of 
Western Europe which is still outside 
the rays of the light that shines from 
Berlin, as it is projected by the Staff of 
William II, is to be executed finally 
by means of a land attack, on a line 
which will form a complete envelop- 
ment on the day when the intrigues of 
Berlin have reached their fruition in 
Switzerland and Spain. Furthermore, 
it is probable that the attack on the 
Western front will be made up of sev- 
eral simultaneous Verduns, in order 
to involve the Franco-British troops, 
admirable in their gallantry and cour- 
age, but manifestly fatigued by three 
years and a half of atrocious warfare, 
in a momentary weakness which will 
make possible the piercing of the wall 
behind which the freedom of the world 
is still sheltered. 

It is clear, moreover, that the gen- 
eral offensive of the Pan-German for- 
ces against the Western front must, in 
order to be successful, take place be- 
fore American troops, having gone 
through the training that is indispens- 
able to make them into effective fight- 
ing men, have arrived in sufficient num- 
bers to reinforce that front. 

Let us glance now at the other side. 
If the German offensive now in prepa- 
ration on the West presents a very 
serious and undeniable danger, we 
must consider as well that it will have 
to reckon with many contingencies. 
The disposable forces of Pan-Germany 
which can be concentrated on the 
Western front are tired out, whereas 
the Allied troops on that front are infi- 
nitely more numerous, better equipped 
and disciplined than they were at the 
time of the attack on Verdun. It is 
extremely probable, therefore, that the 
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Verdun achievement will be repeated 
on a gigantic scale, thus postponing the 
definitive decision and giving the Allies 
another chance to conquer Pan-Ger- 
many if they decide to make use at long 
last of the large unemployed forces 
existing in Pan-Germany itself which 
I have described in a previous paper. 

The grave nature of these contin- 
gencies is well understood at Berlin. 
That is why the preparation for the 
general offensive against the Western 
front is sure to be attended by the 
same pacifist manceuvres which, by 
bringing about anarchy in the Russian 
front and rear, have enabled the Ger- 
man Staff to avoid an expensive mili- 
tary movement which the moral down- 
fall of Russia has made unnecessary, 
while leaving the Germans to become 
de facto masters of the former Empire 
of the Tsars by virtue of the monstrous 
Maximalist delusion. 

It is plain, in truth, that if — let us 
pose this hypothesis in order to make 
our argument plausible—a decided 
moral backsliding should manifest it- 
self among the Allies in the West, the 
general military offensive against them 
of the forces of Pan-Germany, involv- 
ing such great losses and so many con- 
tingencies, would cease to have any 
purpose; for fallacious negotiations on 
the basis of a so-called peace by agree- 
ment, of which the negotiations of the 
Boches with the Maximalists give ‘a 
very succinct idea, would suffice to 
assure Germany of a complete victory, 
avoiding the necessity of its making 
itself manifest by a brilliant military 
operation as a tangible sign. 

For this reason. The war-expendi- 
tures of France and Great Britain are 
so formidable that, unless the conflict 
ends with the utter defeat of Germany, 
making possible a progressive repara- 
tion for the incredible damage caused 
by her, a few months of the Boche 
peace — the ‘peace by agreement’ — 
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would suffice to cause, if our hypothe- 
sis should prove true, the French and 
English bank-notes to lose their value, 
and there would ensue in France and 
Great Britain a financial, economic, 
and moral disaster of such gigantic 
proportions that those two countries 
could no longer offer the slightest re- 
sistance to the constantly augmented 
economic and military resources of 
triumphant Pan-Germany. At that 
moment the Germans, without the 
slightest risk, could overrun France 
as far as Bayonne. And on the day 
when affairs reached this pass, the Ger- 
mans would meet with no serious obsta- 
cle to their projected invasion of the 
British Isles. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis we have made of the 
German methods of warfare proves 
that the strategy of the Grand Staff at 
Berlin, infinitely more complex than 
the purely military variety, is a strat- 
egy of the political sciences. 

This is a result of the fact that the 
creation of the complex Pangermanist 
scheme has led the Germans to realize 
that the solution of every great prob- 
lem susceptible of statement demands 
for its performance an accurate ac- 
quaintance with, and, generally speak- 
ing, the employment of six well- 
defined factors: a military factor; a 
naval factor (in fact a problem that 
seems to affect only the centre of 
Europe always has in certain aspects 
some reaction on the general naval 
situation); a geographical factor; an 
ethnological factor; an economic fac- 
tor; and a national-psychologic factor. 

It results from this that a military 
operation to be executed on land, on 
the sea, or in the air, as soon as it 
proves to have any relation whatsoever 
to the general conduct of the war, is 
not decided upon at Berlin until the 
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following points have been determined 
by means of a documentation always 
kept in sight. 

1. The military or naval, geograph- 
ical, ethnographical, economic, and 
national-psychologic conditions of the 
execution of the operation proposed. 

2. If the operation should be suc- 
cessful, what would be its military, 
naval, geographical, ethnological, eco- 
nomic, and national-psychologic reac- 
tions on the general situation? 

The result of these considerations is 
that the solution of every problem pre- 
sented by the general conduct of the 
war requires the solution of an equa- 
tion with six unknown quantities, not 
one of which is negligible. 

To place in relief the extreme. im- 
portance of this last aspect of the mat- 
ter, I will take as an example the un- 
known ethnographic quantity. The 


determination of this quantity is so 
indispensable to the proper conduct of 
the world-war, that the German Grand 
Staff, although already possessed of a 


documentation of exceptional value 
on the ethnographic questions, care- 
fully got together in peace-time, does 
not, nevertheless, deem itself justified 
in neglecting other sources of informa- 
tion. That is why it has mobilized in 
its service all Germans who are spe- 
cially familiar with foreign countries, 
particularly those who are experts as 
to the various nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkans, and Russia. 
Thus no major operation which may 
have an effect on foreign peoples is 
decided upon at Berlin until the opin- 
ion of these specialists has been most 
seriously considered. 

It was by virtue of this information, 
— of a purely psychological and intel- 
lectual order, —that the Germans 
were able to obtain in the East, and 
especially in Russia, the successes of 
which we are all aware, although the 
normal condition of affairs was exceed- 
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ingly unfavorable to them, and would 
have remained so, had the Allies 
known enough to make the very slight 
effort which would have sufficed to 
effect that result. 


To summarize, then— it is in the 
strategy of scientific politics — that is 
to say, in the intellectual management 
of the war in every domain — that 
the whole secret of the German victo- 
ries resides. In like manner, it is the 
ignorance on the part of the Allies of 
this kind of strategy which explains 
their successive set-backs and their 
constant disappointments despite the 
superabundance of their material re- 
sources. Now, this ignorance is so un- 
deniable that, after three years and 
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a half of war, it is impossible to point 
to a single operation of theirs, of which 
the geographical, ethnological, econo- 
mic, and national-psychologic condi- 
tions of its execution have been first 
seriously studied. They have not even 
thought of such a thing; and at the 
present moment their leaders have no 
organization intellectually equipped to 
solve a complete strategic equation. 

But such an organization is abso- 
lutely essential to winning a victory. 
All the elements exist for creating it 
whenever they choose, in such wise that 
it will give practical results with com- 
parative promptitude. 

This is what I propose to prove in 
my next article.! 

1 To be printed in the April Aélantic. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


BY OCTAVE FORSANT 


I 


Tue four compositions given below, 
taken from the collection of papers 
written for the examinations for the 
Diploma in 1915, and reproduced word 
for word, give a clearer idearthan any 
commentary of the mental qualities of 
the children of Rheims. I may add that 
the details given are as exact as pos- 
sible. 

This is how young André Deligny 
describes the entry of the Germans at 
Rheims on September 4, 1914. 

“After breakfast, and without asking 
my parents’ leave, because I knew very 
well that it would not have been grant- 
ed, I started out alone to see the Ger- 
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mans, who had just arrived in the Place 
de l’Hotel de Ville. In front of the 
Mayor’s office I saw ten or twelve 
horses hitched to lamp-posts; some 
German cavalry were going to and fro 
on the opposite sidewalk, with their 
hands behind their backs and looking 
rather ill at ease. One of the policemen 
who were holding back the crowd made 
us fall back, saying that the German 
Staff was just coming. It was n’t long 
before they came. A magnificent lim- 
ousine drove out of rue Colbert. Five 
officers got out, revolvers in hand, and 
the car went in under the arch at the 
left. 

‘Suddenly there was a loud report 
like a clap of thunder. We pricked up 
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our ears, but the policeman reassured 
us, saying that the Germans were firing 
blank shots to celebrate the arrival of 
their staff. In a minute there was a sec- 
ond shot, and a third, and finally a 
fourth which sounded much louder 
than the others. At the same time 
pieces of iron and lumps of lead came 
tumbling down from the roofs near-by, 
and the policeman cried, “Sauve qui 
peut!” 

‘I understood then that it was a 
bombardment. I ran off in a fright; I 
don’t even know now through what 
streets I ran, until I came out on Place 
d’Erlon. The square was deserted; 
there was nothing to be seen but an 
abandoned tram-car, without a con- 
ductor. At that sight I was more 
frightened than ever, I ran faster, and 
during that frantic race I had to lie flat 
on my stomach several times for fear of 
theshells. At last I got home: my moth- 
er was standing at the door, anxious 
enough; but I told her I was all right 
and confessed my disobedience. That 
bombardment taught me a lesson, and 
I determined not to go out any more 
without my parents’ consent. I was 
made very sad by what I had seen: 
they were the first atrocities committed 
by the Germans in Rheims, where they 
were to commit so many others.’ 

Young Angélina Menny describes in 
these words the return of the French to 
Rheims eight days after September 12, 
as the result of the Victory of the 
Marne. 

‘The eighth day we had spent under 
the German yoke had come to an end, 
as always, in sadness and despair. Sud- 
denly a cannon-shot like a thunder- 
clap made us jump. Two or three more 
followed, and then the cannon roared 
without interruption. Hope sprang 
again: could it be the French return- 
ing? After a sleepless night during 
which we heard the rain and wind and 
cannon roaring, we were just going 
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home when — oh, a miracle! — we saw 
in the distance the red trousers. In a 
few seconds all the streets were hung 
with flags. We had suffered so terribly 
to see our city occupied by the enemy 
and to hear the Boches singing their 
hymn of victory in every street! How 
great was our joy to see our defenders 
once more! We no longer felt our weari- 
ness. Everybody ran after them; peo- 
ple embraced them, and laughed, and 
wept, and acted like madmen. You 
would have said that a mother had 
found her child who she thought was 
lost. 

‘The shops were not large enough for 
their customers; everybody was offer- 
ing sweets to our liberators. When they 
came in front of the Hétel de Ville, the 
Mayor received them and saluted them 
from the steps. Many Germans sur- 
rendered in the streets. That will be 


the happiest day of my life.’ 

Lecoq Raymond, a pupil, tells in 
these words of one of the numerous 
bombardments of which he was a spec- 


tator and nearly a victim. 

‘Day before yesterday we were just 
eating breakfast. It was _ half-past 
seven when a shell passed over our 
heads and burst a hundred metres 
away. We jumped to our feet and lis- 
tened. The shells were falling now by 
fours in our quarter and bursting with 
a tremendous crash. From the house 
we could hear the noise of falling tiles 
and beams and all sorts of things. 
Through™the open ‘window — it was 
a warm morning — we watched the 
smoke, sometimes white, sometimes 
gray or reddish, rise in the air, taking 
strange shapes; and at the same time 
the fumes of burning powder got into 
our throats. The hissing noises came 
fast, one on another. A shell burst 50 
metres from our house; a yellowish 
smoke rose from it, and with a sharp 
hiss a fragment buried itself in the wall 
a metre from the window. We hurried 
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down into the cellar and stayed there 
an hour; then, as the bombardment 
had stopped, we went up, and resumed 
our ordinary life. 

“The next day I went out to see 
what damage had been done: unhap- 
pily there was a great deal. As I walk- 
ed along, I saw the doors of the shops 
which were still occupied open; people 
went and came without hurrying, look- 
ing at the ruins. A traveling kitchen 
went through the street with a pleas- 
ant smell of soup. Housekeepers were 
going to and fro, one with a basket on 
her arm. A nice old man who had not 
left his house went out to get his news- 
paper. For my part, I took my school 
satchel and went off to school, where I 
tried to work hard so as to obtain the 
Diploma as a reward of my efforts.’ 

Last of the four, Georgette Thierrus 
tells the story of the battle of Thillois, 
near Rheims, which she saw with her 
own eyes. 

‘In the last ten months many his- 
torical events have occurred: one of 
them happened in my village, and I 
shall never forget it. Early in Septem- 
ber the villages near mine were occu- 
pied by the Germans; ours was visited 
by only a few of theenemy. But on the 
second, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the invaders appeared, to the 
number of several thousand. They 
quartered themselves and passed the 
night in the houses and lofts and barns. 
The next morning they started early 
and dug trenches in the fields. Several 
officers said to us, “‘ Hide in your cellars 
or clear out; the French are coming, 
and we’re going to fight.” 

‘We did not believe a word of it; we 
thought that they meant to pillage our 
houses. Not at all — what they said 
was quite true. In fact, at a quarter 
past two the machine-guns which the 
Germans had set up in the church 
tower began to crackle, then the can- 
non roared loudly; several of the guns 
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were near our houses. The French did 
not fire on the village, because they 
wanted to spare the people, but into 
the near-by fields. They attacked the 
Germans several times, but were driven 
back. It was not until four in the after- 
noon that, victorious at last, they made 
their way into the village and drove the 
Germans out with the bayonet. Alas! 
about two hundred of our soldiers had 
fallen. The Germans had had losses 
too, but they made haste to burn their 
dead. Once more the French had 
shown their gallantry and courage, for 
they had been victorious over superior 
forces. 

‘IT think that it was a very beautiful 
death for my fellow countrymen, sacri- 
ficing themselves thus to defend their 
country, and I wish with all my heart 
that their souls may enjoy the everlast- 
ing happiness they deserve.’ 


II 


Finally, here are a few extracts from 
my own journal of life at Rheims, par- 
ticularly of school-life, during the bom- 
bardment. 


Rheims, an open city, has been with- 
out remission under the enemy’s fire 
from September 12, 1914, to this day. 
As the school year does not begin till 
October, I will say nothing here of 
what happened in August and Septem. 
ber, 1914. However, there is much to 
be said of life in Rheims during that 
period, when, in the course of a few 
days, we passed with confusing rapid- 
ity from blind and enthusiastic confi- 
dence in victory to fears of invasion, to 
general panic, to crowded flight from 
the city, and, finally, to the horrors ot 
German invasion! 

We lived much out-of-doors, the 
weather being superb; the streets were 
always black with people. During the 
first days the crowd was especially 
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dense on the Laon bridge, from which 
could be seen, day and night, the long 
garlanded convoys which followed one 
another at intervals of fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, carrying our troops, light- 
hearted and singing. After that people 
collected rather on the driveways in 
front of the railway station where the 
first prisoners were brought, whom 
every one wanted to see; and before 
long — in the night-time — our first 
wounded. 

About August 11 the flood of Bel- 
gians fleeing before the enemy and 
straggling through the Cérés faubourg, 
gave us our first glimpse of the terri- 
ble reality. From that time until early 
in September, that daily picture grew 
more and more sombre. After the Bel- 
gians of Liége came those of Charleroi; 
then our ill-fated compatriots from 
Givet, Meziéres, and Rethel, falling 
back in haste before a foe who drove 
them like a flock of sheep. And we 
looked on at the pitiable procession of 
those poor creatures herding before 
them their loitering lean cattle; the old 
creaky wagons with a bale or two of 
hay on the floor, on which were heaped 
pell-mell children and old men, kitchen 
stove and bird-cage, and little family 
keepsakes, often of the most trivial sort. 

Then came the retreat of our army. 
First the corps of mobilized customs 
officers marched through the Cérés 
faubourg in column of fours. Then the 
dragoons, the hussars, and the rest of 
the cavalry who had gone to the front 
with such enthusiasm a fortnight be- 
fore; they were now to re-form behind 
Rheims, awaiting the time for falling 
back again to the Marne, where the 
“great stand’ was to be made, at last. 

February 2, 1915. What grievous 
sights in these streets, for six months 
under bombardment! The windows 
of the fine shops, almost all shattered 
by the explosions, have been replaced, 
here by a shop-front three fourths of 
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wood, with a pane or two of glass in it; 
yonder by shutters made entirely of 
wood, so that the door has to be kept 
open to light the interior; in other places 
by unplaned boards or by sheet-iron. 
On ruede Talleyrand some large panes, 
badly cracked, have been mended with 
strips of paper of all colors. On rue des 
Deux-Anges an_ instrument-maker’s 
shop is closed by box-lids with the in- 
scription, which happens to be just 
where the door used to be, ‘Open on 
this side.’ Not far away, a tailor’s shop, 
formerly of great consequence, is indi- 
cated by this simple line written in ink 
with a pointed stick: ‘Auberge, Tailor 
— Civil and Military.’ A dealer in mo- 
tor-cycles on rue de l’Etape has gone 
to even less expense, and, in his haste, 
has simply scrawled in chalk on the 
panels of his door, in huge letters: ‘ For 
cyclists’ supplies, apply at the nearest 
shop.’ Ona corner of the same street a 
saloon-keeper has boarded up his place 
with the leaves of his table. And on 
the public monuments, in the squares, 
pretty nearly everywhere, printed on 
green paper that attracts the eye, but 
is torn half across and defaced, appears 
the detestable German ‘Proclamation,’ 
informing the people of Rheims that, 
the enemy forces having taken posses- 
sion of the ‘city and fortress’ (!), there 
is nothing for them to do but behave 
themselves if they do not wish to in- 
cur some of the numerous penalties to 
which they are liable — notably, hang- 
ing. Then follows a long, interminable 
list of hostages. 

Do not imagine, however, that the 
city, although bombarded every day, 
is a dead city. On rue de Vasles the 
traffic is active enough between eight 
and ten o’clock in the morning and 
after two in the afternoon, for our ex- 
cellent neighbors, always most method- 
ical, generally shower us with bombs 
between ten and two. A number of 
shops are open, and well patronized, 
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too; the ‘civil’ customers, contrary to 
what one might expect, are as numer- 
ous as the military. 

Monday, February 22, 1915. Sucha 
fearful night! The weather was superb 
yesterday (Sunday): bright sunshine, 
temperature mild, and absolutely calm; 
all Rheims was out-of-doors. At five 
minutes to nine in the evening an omi- 
nous whistling was heard, followed by 
an explosion very near; almost imme- 
diately there were more whistlings and 
more explosions, and more and more, 
without a pause. We all ran hurriedly 
down to the cellar, where some neigh- 
bors soon joined us. We stayed there 
till twenty minutes past two. Outside 
the shells went whistling by continu- 
ously, in gusts of eight or ten, and those 
incessant whistlings echoed under the 
arches of our place of refuge, splitting 
our ears with the crash. 

About eleven o’clock, in a momen- 
tary lull, I went up to the attic. I could 
distinguish four or five huge fires. Ten 
minutes had not passed when renewed 
explosions, close at hand, warned me 
that the shower was not at an end. 

When I returned to the cellar the 
women who had hurried to that shelter 
and had seated themselves there, as 
best they could, on chairs and bench- 
es and planks, were shivering with cold. 
Their nervous excitement manifested 
itself in a different way in each of them. 
Mademoiselle P. laughed continu- 
ally — a nervous laugh which it was 
painful to hear; Mademoiselle C 
talked incessantly, as if to forget her- 
self and to seem self-possessed; and 
Madame F , at every near-by 
explosion, cried out wildly, ‘Still an- 
other!’ 

The shells fell in front and behind, 
in the canal, in the fields (where often 
they did not explode), on the neigh- 
boring houses (where they made an in- 
fernal uproar), in the distance, in the 
centre of the city, everywhere. Half- 
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past two, three o’clock came and went, 
and, numb with cold as well as over- 
come with fatigue, we went up to bed. 
But, notwithstanding our overwhelm- 
ing weariness, how could we sleep after 
such horrors? 

This morning, I am told that no less 
than 3000 or 4000 shells fell in Rheims 
during the night. Not a single district 
was spared, but rue de Vesles was es- 
pecially unfortunate. There must be 
many victims in the city. On rue de 
’Etape two women were buried in the 
ruins of their house, and the firemen 
who, all too few in number, strove vain- 
ly all night long to put out the fires, 
have just started out to liberate those 
who are imprisoned in the ruins. 

Monday, March 29. Still another 
bad day. Since six in the morning the 
aeroplanes have been flying in every 
direction. At a quarter past eleven a 
Boche plane flew over the Courlancy 
quarter and dropped five bombs, one 
on the road to Bizannes, where it killed 
a woman. Tremendous excitement 
among the school-children of Courlan- 
cy when they heard those tremendous 
reports. I haa the children collected in 
a small square room in the middle of 
the building which seems to me more 
sheltered than the others. A word of 
encouragement to them all, and the 
children recovered their cheerful as- 
pect; and, when the aeroplane had 
passed over, the classes were resumed 
within a quarter of an hour. The next 
day not a child was missing; such is the 
effect that German bombs produce on 
the children of Rheims! 

Sunday, September 19. There is 
much talk in the city of a proclama- 
tion of General Joffre, which is said to 
have been read to the troops at three 
o'clock to-day. Some people believe 
that they can give its exact words. 
Mademoiselle F ‘fortifies’ Ma- 
dame L——’s class-room with rows of 
chests filled with linen, with tables 
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piled on each other, with furniture 
and armchairs, and places a bed on top! 
The entrance to the cellar is closed 
with bags filled with stones. I order 
the linen closets on the first floor to be 
emptied and the contents taken down 
to the cellar. We place all the furni- 
ture and the piano in the kitchen, 
which seems to be less exposed. To- 
day there is still less animation in the 
city, and we can hear a very intense 
cannonading by our own forces on the 
eastern front. 

January 31, 1916. I have performed 
to-day one of the most painful duties of 
my office. To the roaring of the cannon 
we attended the obsequies of Madame 
Communal, a young teacher, who died 
prematurely of a disease that had been 
undermining her health for several 
months. At eight in the morning, the 
whole staff met at the house of death 
in the Laon faubourg. It was a magni- 
ficent day, an ideal time for Taubes 
and Fokkers. By rues Anquetil, Saint- 
Thierry, and Mont d’Aréne, the pro- 
cession wended its way to rue des Trois 
Fontaines, to the chapel of a private 
school now become the humble church 
of the district, the Church of Saint- 
Thomas not being in condition to be 
used. The priest, an aged country curé, 
began to say Mass. Throughout the 
service we heard the loud reports of 
heavy guns; and bursting bombs re- 
sponded in the Litany. The roar of the 
instruments of death thus punctuat- 
ing the funeral ceremony, whose relig- 
ious tranquillity they disturbed, was 
tremendously impressive! The little 
church was full to overflowing; in the 
front rows was the whole staff of 
Rheims teachers, who had come from 
the most distant parts of the city, with- 
out thought of the danger, to bring the 
last testimony of their bereaved sym- 
pathy for a colleague for whom they 
had a special esteem. 

And now we are on the way to the 
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North Cemetery, so frequently bom- 
barded and peppered with shells. The 
custodian was killed there recently be- 
fore his door, and the number of vic- 
tims killed by the enemy on the Place 
de la République near-by is too great 
to count. The family burial lot is at the 
far end of the cemetery. The proces- 
sion moves through endless winding 
paths, passing among tombs shattered 
or marred by shells, beside disembow- 
eled graves and felled trees. At last we 
arrive. In a few words, I review the 
life of the deceased, all devotion to 
her duties — her professional qualities; 
then, a last farewell, and the crowd 
melts away. 

Friday, March 3. At a quarter past 
eight this morning some one came in 
hot haste to tell me that a shell fell last 
night in a room of the school on Place 
Bétheny, where it demolished every- 
thing. 

“What is to be done?’ the principal 
asked. 

‘Close the school immediately.’ 

I went at once to the school. There 
was an enormous hole in the front wall, 
and fragments of the shell made pos- 
sible its identification asa 150 mm. The 
classroom was, of course, filled with 
plaster, the doors twisted, the walls 
and ceiling riddled with holes. This 
room had been opened only a month. 
What good fortune that this accident 
did not happen during the session! I 
went to lay the situation before the 
mayor. I wanted to close the least pro- 
tected schools for a month, especially 
those in Place Bétheny and rues du 
Ruisselet and Anquetil; but the mayor 
insisted upon keeping them open. How 
ever, the Bétheny School is to be trans- 
ferred to the Mumm cellars, the former: 
location of the Joffre School, which will 
thus be born again. 

Wednesday, October 25. Another ‘fine 
bombardment.’ The shower of bombs 
was generally distributed and was more 
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severe than we have had for many a 
long day — nearly a year. In the morn- 
ing the communiqué announcing the 
recapture of Douaumont had made 
everybody happy. About a quarter 
past two, there were several of the 
familiar whistling noises followed by 
the usual explosions, very near the 
Paris faubourg. And that went on and 
on until five o’clock. As a measure of 
prudence I had had the children of the 
kindergarten taken down into the spe- 
cialroom. At three o’clock I went down 
to see what was going on and sent the 
two lowest classes to share the protec- 
tion of the little ones’ shelter. They 
made much noise, as there were a great 
many of them; and since we could not 
hear even the explosions, one teacher 
stayed in the yard to observe the direc- 
tion of the firing. There were nearly a 
hundred and sixty pupils: was not that 
a target? If ever a shell should fall in 
these schools! 

After half an hour I went up to my 
own quarters. In the class-room be- 
low, the older pupils of the supplemen- 
tary courses, to whom their teacher 
was reading one of Moliére’s comedies, 
were bursting with laughter. That is 
one way of forgetting danger. The bom- 
bardment continued. The shells fell 
every ten or twelve seconds, to the 
right, to the left, or in front of the 
schools, but always a short distance 
away. I gave instructions not to send 
the children home alone for some time 
to come; but already many parents had 
come to fetch their own, despite the 
great risk they ran in passing through 
the streets at that time. 

And still the whistlings and explo- 
sions went on! A quarter past four, 
half-past four, a quarter to five; al- 
most no pupils are left, and the bom- 
bardment seems to be localized at Flé- 


chambault. The last group of children 
is sent home; as the pupils in the sup- 
plementary courses live at some dis- 
tance, I advise against letting them 
go until it is once more entirely quiet, 
and request Mademoiselle Philippe to 
keep the very last ones until some one 
calls for them. 

At six o’clock the bombardment con- 
tinues, still in the same direction. It 
seems that shells have fallen again all 
over the city. Surely the dead and the 
3500 German prisoners of Douaumont 
are well avenged by their fellow ban- 
dits! Who can say how many victims 
have fallen in this bombardment ‘by 
way of reprisal’? 

Friday, March 30, 1917. At half- 
past two I went to headquarters to con- 
fer with the commander of the garrison. 
Then I sent to each principal a circular 
prepared with a view of forestalling 
anything like panic: ‘Please note that 
the holidays for your school will begin ~ 
this afternoon at half after four.’ This 


is only the day before the regular be- 
ginning of the Easter holidays. This 
measure seems to me not only urgent 
but absolutely necessary. 


Thus, on the eve of the last terrible 
bombardments, in the course of which 
sixty thousand shells fell on the city, 
the schools of Rheims, which had been 
open nearly thirty months, were closed. 

Delivered at last from that long and 
heart-breaking agony, it is not without 
a satisfaction easy to understand that 
I reckon up the results secured: it is 
impossible to doubt that the schools 
in the cellars have performed a gen- 
uine service for the parents and a still 
greater service for the children, and all 
without the slightest mishap to lessen 
the joy which we have found in doing 
our duty. 





THE FRENCH AND GERMAN THEORIES OF WAR 


BY GENERAL BARTHELEMY EDMOND PALAT! 


I 


In France, after the period of pros- 
tration that followed the War of 1870, 
theories of strategy and tactics swiftly 
took a new direction. As the new army 
increased in strength, the former ten- 
dencies toward the defensive system 
began to disappear. Much profound 
study was given to the wars of the First 
Empire, and the secret of Napoleon’s 
victories was sought in manceuvres 
alone. It came to be believed that the 
offensive was indispensable in every 
case. Doubtless there was merit in 
that doctrine. France owed to it, par- 
ticularly, the resurrection of the mil- 
itary spirit which was destined to be 
one of the outstanding facts in the 
years preceding the present war. But 
it was accompanied by serious disad- 
vantages. To all intent it presupposed 
a war of manceuvres, an ‘open-air’ 
war, in which evolutions would be eas- 
ily carried out and of great extent — 
that is to say, a war absolutely differ- 
ent from that which we have seen on 
the Franco-German front ever since 
the victory of the Marne. 

Our staffs had not paid sufficient 
attention to the lessons of recent wars 
— perhaps because they were still 
hypnotized by the campaigns of the 
First Empire. The slavish acceptance 
of Napoleon’s methods was no less 


1 General Palat is the first French authority 
on the Franco-Prussian War. Now retired for 
age, his judgment on military subjects is re- 
garded by the profession with great respect. — 
Tue Epitors. 
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mistaken than their scornful rejection 
had been in 1870-1871. If the leading 
principles of the art of war still are and 
will always be true, their application 
varies with the progress achieved in 
armies. Was it not the Master himself 
who said that tactics must inevitably 
change every ten years? 

The South-African, Manchurian, and 
Balkan wars had demonstrated the ma- 
jor importance of fortifications and 
of heavy artillery. These indications 
were still unperceived for the most part. 
It was considered that campaigns car- 
ried on under peculiar conditions could 
not afford information applicable in a 
great European war. Some very dis- 
tinguished experts, General Langlois 
at their head, showed themselves hos- 
tile to heavy field artillery. He did not 
believe in the possibility of artillery 
dislodging an enemy with unimpaired 
morale from a strong position. He 
would combine with it the threat of in- 
fantry, that is to say, assault. He went 
so far as to write, in his Field Artillery 
in Connection with Other Arms, ‘Heavy 
guns, in a field artillery of which mo- 
bility should be one of the leading char- 
acteristics, are a useless incumbrance, 
and the transportation of their heavy 
projectiles, especially on highways, in- 
troduces a serious complication. Let 
them remain in the siege trains. There 
should be but one kind of gun in our 
field artillery— our “‘seventy-fives” are 
adapted for all tasks in flat country.’ 

Another general officer, also belong- 
ing to the artillery aim, General Percin, 
expressed himself to almost the same 
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effect in a work issued on the eve of the 
war — Le Combat. 

In 1911 an officer of the Staff, who 
was destined to fall gloriously at the 
Aisne in command of an army corps, 
Colonel de Grandmaison, delivered 
two courses of lectures which aroused 
widespread attention and which had 
a marked influence on the regulations 
then in preparation. Full of original 
views, expressed in a style no less orig- 
inal, these studies (published in 1912 
under the title, The Idea of Safety and 
the Engagement of Large Units) give a 
very clear idea of the way in which the 
waging of war was then understood in 
France. 

Grandmaison disclaims anything like 
the formulation of a general rule. ‘It 
is even more true than in any other 
military matter, that in the manage- 
ment of large units there are none but 
special cases.’ Having made this state- 
ment, he notes among the manceuvres 
contrary to rule the constant necessity 
‘of engaging at the outset on a wide 
front, instead of spreading out gradu- 
ally as the progress of the battle seems 
to demand.’ 

This tendency toward the widening 
of fronts has many causes, among which 
these predominate —‘the constant fear 
of being outflanked and the sense of 
the superiority of converging attacks in 
the present state of armaments.’ 

The fear of being outflanked seems 
to Grandmaison one of the characteris- 
tics of present-day fighting. The fact 
is that, in a defensive battle, the dis- 
aster of being outflanked may become 
irreparable more suddenly than under 
the old conditions. In the offensive 
the frontal battle is so long, so costly, 
and so uncertain in its results, that 
all methods of reducing its extent seem 
worth while. Grandmaison does not 
conceal the fact that these fears seem 
to him justified, and that he is in 
no wise opposed to the extension of 
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fronts: ‘The real danger — unless spe- 
cial dispositions have been made be- 
forehand — will not lie in extending 
the front too far, but in not extending 
it far enough.’ 

Thereafter, like Field-Marshal von 
Schlieffen, he extols the formation in 
several columns with wide intervals, 
which alone permits a rapid initial de- 
ployment on the corresponding front. 
He is led thus to turn his attention to 
the question of safety during the ma- 
neeuvre, and concludes that in France 
the immediate réle of covering detach- 
ments (advance-guard and flank-guard) 
has been exaggerated and, at the same 
time, perverted in the offensive. 

We demand of this arrangement for 
immediate protection something that 
no system should or could give, name- 
ly, information which will enable the 
commander to decide upon his disposi- 
tions with confidence. On the other 
hand, we rely for the protection of our 
columns upon the external action of 
these covering detachments, whereas, 
especially in the offensive, such protec- 
tion must in reality be looked for 
rather in the power to attack itself — 
that is to say, in the dispositions made 
for attacking quickly and in force. 

On this point again, Grandmaison 
approaches the ideas of Von Schlieffen, 
and even of General von Bernhardi — 
in other words, the doctrinaires who 
exerted a preponderant influence on the 
German army on the eve of the war. 

From this conception of immediate 
security, as Grandmaison describes it, 
there results an almost complete atro- 
phy of the principle of the offensive. 
The commander waits until he is defi- 
nitely informed concerning the en- 
emy’s dispositions before deciding how 
to employ his main body. In this way 
he degrades the attack to the level of 
the defense, to which all initiative is 
forbidden. To avoid the preconceived 
idea, we foster the preconceived appre- 
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hension, or the aggressive-defensive, and 
one serves as well as the other to ensure 
defeat. A commander would, in truth, 
incur a serious risk by applying these 
timid methods in face of ‘a widely ex- 
tended and violent assault, following 
its preordained path, without devia- 
tion and without evasion’ —in other 
words, in face of the Germans. It is, 
Grandmaison continues, the rapidity 
in beginning the action which guaran- 
tees us against the enemy’s manceu- 
vres. ‘In reality, the safety of a body 
of troops in an attack is based on this 
fact: a man whom you have by the 
throat, and who is busily engaged in 
parrying your blows, cannot attack 
you in flank and in rear. The value of 
the method depends on the speed with 
which you jump at his throat and the 
firmness of your grip.’ 

Under these conditions it is not sur- 
prising that Grandmaison recommends 
an offensive on the whole front: ‘The 
custom, which seems to be spreading, of 
employing different tactics on different 
sections of the front and of skillfully 
combining defensive and offensive, 
means the death of all true offensive.’ 

Instead of employing this timid 
method, well adapted to paralyze all 
enthusiasm, we should engage at once, 
on a front broadened beforehand — 
extended almost as far as our effective 
strength will bear. In short, it should 
be a matter of the simultaneous en- 
gagement of several columns, carrying 
out, not a demonstration or anything 
like it, but an attack ‘in dead earnest’ 
with the bulk of the columns. Such 
simultaneous offensives on a wide front 
will not interfere with the formation of 
reserves, whose employment will be, in 
a certain measure, prearranged. They 
will most frequently be posted in rear 
of one or both wings, and will some- 
times extend beyond them. On this 
point again Grandmaison’s ideas ap- 
proximate to Schlieffen’s. 
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The colonel does not fail to notice 
this similarity. He relies, however, on 
the slowness of the German deploy- 
ment — it is hard to see just why. This 
is how he views the matter of engaging 
battle with our future adversaries: — 

“We do not propose to give them 
time to form in battle order. Our ad- 
vance guard, and, immediately behind 
it, our main body will assume the of- 
fensive at once, in the direction of their 
objectives. On the other hand, we 
shall still have some forces in reserve 
at the outset.’ 

This is a hazardous sort of warfare, 
full of formidable risks, which Grand- 
maison proposes, and he does not con- 
ceal that fact. He admits the risk, be- 
cause it enhances the importance of 
victory — if victory ensues. But he 
seems to forget that the risk may in- 
crease to an extraordinary degree the 
burden of a defeat. 

His last words are that we must fos- 
ter ‘with passion, with exaggeration, 
and even in the most minute details 
of instruction, everything which bears 
the mark — however slight — of the of- 
fensive spirit. Let us even carry it to 
excess, and that perhaps will not be 
enough.’ 

We see how intense a_ partisan 
Grandmaison is of the offensive, and of 
the offensive to the limit, the offensive 
whether or no. The fact is that it is 
German ideas, especially Von Schlief- 
fen’s, which lie at the root of this doc- 
trine. However, he fights shy of the at- 
tack en tenaille 1 so dear to the heart of 
the Teuton field-marshal. 

There is a measure of truth in what 
he says as to the enforced extension 
of fronts, and as to the advantages of 
an energetic offensive undertaken as 
speedily as possible. But the doctrine 
isopen to the criticism of being too dog- 
matic, and of taking too little account 
of facts. It would gain immensely if 

1 That is to say, ‘as with a pair of pincers.’ 
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it were supported by examples bor- 
rowed from the most recent wars, and 
if it were not derived so directly from 
abstract reasoning, more or less accu- 
rate, and from pure speculation. 

We have emphasized Colonel Grand- 
maison’s theories because they influ- 
enced the studies of the army staff and 
the war school on the eve of the mobi- 
lization of 1914. While authoritative 
voices — those, for example, of General 
Larrezac and Colonel Grouard — were 
raised to point out the danger of this 
infatuation with the most hazardous 
sort of offensive, they were not heeded 
as they should have been. 

Furthermore, the regulations pro- 
mulgated in France shortly before the 
war bear the imprint of the general 
tendencies that have been pointed out. 
The most important, in this regard, is 
the decree of October 28, 1913, entitled 
‘Regulation as to the management of 
large units’ (a group of armies, an 
army, an army corps, and, to a certain 
extent, a body of cavalry). 

This document, wherein we readily 
discern a number of Colonel Grand- 
maison’s ideas, lays down in principlean 
axiom borrowed from Clausewitz: War 
aims at the annihilation of the adversary. 
But it admits the possibility, even the 
necessity, of a rapid execution, at the 
risk of being contradicted by events. 

‘In the present status of warfare... 
everything urges the endeavor to reach 
a decision in the shortest possible time, 
with a view of bringing the struggle to 
a speedy close.’ It admits, therefore, 
the ‘thunder-clap’ after the style of 
Napoleon: ‘The decisive battle... 
constitutes the essential act of the war.’ 
Offensive tactics alone can lead to posi- 
tive results. However, the regulation 
does not adopt as its own the German 
views concerning the preconceived idea. 
In the scheme of manceuvre, it says, 
‘any disposition would be premature 
if it is based upon a definitive opinion, 
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arbitrarily formed, of the enemy’s pur- 
poses, so long as he remains at liberty 
to change his position.’ 

In respect to the matter of safety, it 
reproduces an idea of Grandmaison: 
“The best way for a commander to 
ensure freedom of action is to impose 
his will on the enemy by a vigorously 
pushed offensive according to a well- 
considered controlling plan.’ Let us 
remark in passing that this last clause 
contradicts the passage previously quot- 
ed concerning the preconceived idea. 

A very open order facilitates march- 
ing and enveloping movements. It 
lends itself readily, by closing up the 
intervals, to a subsequent closer forma- 
tion in view of an actual battle. Theo- 
retically each army corps controls at 
least one road; thus, on this point again, 
the regulation approximates German 
theories. 

By reason of the extent of the battle- 
front, it is difficult to shift the position 
of large bodies of men materially in the 
course of the action. The commander 
of the army, therefore, determines, 
most frequently beforehand, the di- 
rection of the main attack, and the 
weather conditions in which it will be 
undertaken — fresh confirmation of 
what we just now said as to the precon- 
ceived idea. 

As to the actual method of attack, 
the regulation does not lay down any 
fixed rules, although it allows its pre- 
ference to appear: the main action may 
be directed either against one wing of 
the enemy or against his front. Ordi- 
narily, however, the attack on a wing is 
more advantageous, for it leads toward 
an enveloping movement. The frontal 
attack is more difficult, and, generally 
speaking, has less important results. 

Under these conditions it would seem 
that, in manceuvres preparatory to de- 
ployment, an extended disposition is 
preferable to a deep one. Nevertheless 
this same regulation has nothing to 
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say in this regard, and one cannot fail 
to approve its silence, for the choice 
manifestly depends upon the special 
circumstances. 

In the explanatory report which ac- 
companies this document, its framers 
insist further on the advantages of the 
offensive: ‘The conduct of warfare is 
controlled by the necessity of impart- 
ing a powerfully offensive impulse.’ 
But they seem strongly opposed to the 
concentration of armies on the battle- 
field, so dear to Moltke and Schlieffen: 
‘The essential thing is, first of all, to 
get the forces together, and assume 
the offensive as soon as they are got 
together.’ As for the offensive itself, it 
is governed by the same rules as in 
Germany: ‘The action, when once be- 
gun, should be pushed vigorously, with- 

“out reservation, to the extreme limit 
of our power.’ In accord with Grand- 
maison, the Commission sees in the 
headlong attack the best means of en- 
suring the safety of the column: ‘A 
vigorous offensive forces the enemy to 
adopt defensive measures, and is the 
surest method of protecting the high 
command, as well as the troops, against 
any danger of surprise.’ 

Above all things we must impose our 
will on the enemy: ‘In war every deci- 
sion of the high command should be in- 
spired by a determination to assume 
and retain the initiative of operations.’ 

Lastly, the Commission cries out 
against the distinctions between ‘de- 
monstrative battle,’ ‘drawn-out battle,’ 
‘battle of attrition,’ and battle pure 
and simple: ‘So far as the executive 
officer is concerned, the attack must, 
in all cases, be conducted with the ut- 
most vigor and a firm determination 
to come to close quarters with the en- 
emy in order to destroy him.’ It is the 
commanding officer’s business to ar- 
range the distribution of his forces in 
such wise that a certain section of the 
enemy’s front will be assaulted less 
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violently than a certain other section. 

To sum up — on the eve of the war, 
the same tendencies toward the most 
energetic offensive prevailed in both 
French and German armies. There is 
no difference except in respect to the 
details of the attack. We admit the 
possibility of success in a frontal attack 
and of breaking through, as well as of 
success in an attack on the wing; we do 
not ascribe to the latter, and especial- 
ly to the attack en tenaille, the altoge- 
ther preponderant importance given 
to them by Schlieffen and most of the 
other Germans. Perhaps there is a 
tendency in France to force the action 
and to bring the main body into line, 
whereas in Germany the preliminary 
battle would be conducted with more 
moderation. But the substance of both 
theories is identical. 

Let us add, however, that the Ger- 
man staff appears to have grasped 
much more fully than ours the major 
importance to be assumed by the forti- 
fication of the battlefield, by heavy 
artillery, and by aviation. In this re- 
spect the first weeks of the war taught 
us some cruel lessons. 

However that may be, the inevitable 
result of the mutual inclination toward 
a general offensive was that the battles 
of August, 1914, most frequently took 
on the aspect of chance combats be- 
tween two adversaries going straight to 
the attack without looking back. On 
our part, our natural impulses, intensi- 
fied by those resulting from a study of 
the regulations and of the most author- 
itative publications, urged us to rush 
our assaults even more, without giving 
sufficient thought to artillery prepara- 
tion and machine-guns. This state of 
mind, added to serious errors in concen- 
tration, and in the conception of the 
original plan of operations, is sufficient 
to explain our set-backs at the begin- 
ning of the war. The victory of the 
Marne, and the series of battles and 
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engagements which preceded it, prove 
in most conclusive fashion that the of- 
fensive is not an infallible method of 
procedure in war; that, as Clausewitz 
teaches, the defensive is often suscepti- 
ble of leading to the happiest results; 
and, lastly, that heavy artillery, field- 
fortification, and aviation will hence- 
forth play a part of first importance 
in war. 

As for the Germans, when their 
headlong rush into France ended in a 
repulse of which they strove vainly to 
deny the unparalleled seriousness, they 
might well be convinced that envelop- 
ing attacks are not devoid of the grav- 
est risks. Their effect is irresistible on 
a single condition — that the adver- 
sary remains inactive in face of the 
blow which threatens one of his flanks. 
Schlieffen’s attack en tenaille presents 
the same disadvantages on a more ex- 
tensive scale. Not only does it require, 
for complete success, inertia on the 
part of the enemy; but it is essential 
also that nothing shall happen to inter- 
fere with its execution. 


It 


It was in this way that the evolution 
of present-day doctrines of warfare 
began in the two armies — an evolu- 
tion brought about by events, and 
the end of which has certainly not yet 
been reached. Let us note, first, that, 
so far as the Germans are concerned, 
the present status of warfare, which re. 
calls the seventeenth century by virtue 
of the importance of the part played by 
fortification and lines of defense, and 
by the slowness of offensive operations 
— this status is the very negation of 
their ambitions and of their earlier the- 
ories. Whereas they formerly maintain- 
ed that they could carry on a war 
swiftly, by manceuvres of vast extent 
and by violent offensive, with speedily 
decisive results, they have found them- 
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selves forced to adopt the siege method 
with its slow progress, and with the 
enormous consumption of munitions 
and matériel which it entails. Their 
plan manifestly was to crush France in 
a week or two, thanks to the strategic 
surprise resulting from the violation of 
Belgian territory. Then they would 
have turned against Russia and would 
easily have worked their will on that 
immense body, headless and with feet 
of clay. Their expectations were abso- 
lutely falsified. 

Under these conditions, we should 
not be surprised to find them hesitat- 
ing between diverse tendencies. Some- 
times they hold true to the doctrine of 
envelopment of the adversary’s wings; 
and again they deal straight frontal 
blows. Sometimes they attribute to 
artillery preparation its full present 
importance; at other times they operate 
by assaults with great masses of in- 
fantry, and do not shrink from the im- 
mense slaughter made possible by the 
slavish discipline of a nation fanaticized 
by a vision of superhuman grandeur. 

Although they have met with little 
but reverses on the Franco-British 
front since September, 1914, there is 
no dissembling the fact that elsewhere, 
on the Russian front, in Roumania, 
and very recently in Italy, they have 
achieved most brilliant successes. But 
we must not fail to recognize the share 
that diplomatic and political measures 
have had in these victories. Manifest- 
ly they have often been due to intrigues 
most skillfully managed — with the 
complicity of traitors or simpletons — 
rather than to purely military calcula- 
tions and manceuvres. In this regard 
the recent Austro-German offensive on 
the Italian front may stand as a typical 
example. 

On the Western front the Germans 
have been powerless to resort to the 
same expedients. After vainly attempt- 
ing an offensive in the grand style in 
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Flanders, late in 1914, they have con- 
fined themselves to an almost contin- 
uous defensive. The assault on Verdun, 
begun in February, 1916, never had, in 
truth, so extensive an object as the 
attack on the line of the Yser. The Ger- 
mans tried to attain a limited objec- 
tive, rather of a moral than of a ma- 
terial nature. 

Let us make a rapid scrutiny of the 
battle in Flanders. Our adversaries 
apparently set out to crush the Allies’ 
left wing, in order to open up the exist- 
ing passage between their central front 
and the English Channel. They pro- 
posed to isolate England as far as pos- 
sible, — she was their most cordially 
detested foe, — and, very probably, to 
make a direct threat at her territory by 
way of the shore of the Pas de Calais 
and the North Sea. As the locus of 


an attack so serious in its proportions 
and in the consequences which it might 
bring in its train, the German staff 
chose the one sector, perhaps, on that 
vast front, where nature offered insur- 


mountable obstacles to such an at- 
tack. Flanders, especially the eastern 
part, is an almost impracticable coun- 
try. Though the occasional elevations 
can almost be called insignificant, the 
Flemish plain is as difficult for an army 
as certain mountainous countries. The 
clayey sub-soil and the abundance of 
streams make the movement of troops 
very arduous except on the towing- 
paths, railroads, canals, and rivers; and 
all these routes are easy to cut. 
Nevertheless, it was through these 
marshes, these Watergangs, these inun- 
dated lands, that the Germans rushed 
to the assault dense columns, march- 
ing in step and singing hymns in praise 
of their bloody fatherland. They had 
crushed the defense of Antwerp and 
taken possession of the city. They had 
entered Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend. 
They arrived before the Yser, a narrow 
stream which flows sluggishly through 
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a low plain intersected by canals 
and drainage ditches. There is water 
everywhere — in the air which is in- 
cessantly saturated by showers, on 
the earth, and under the earth. To the 
north, the town of Nieuport, where the 
main locks are; to the south, Dixmude 
and Ypres. 

It was this front which the Kai- 
ser gave imperative orders to break 
through, on October 21, 1914, with 
Furnes as the objective. Four assault- 
ing columns were formed; two were to 
attack the front between Nieuport and 
Dixmude, which was held by the Bel- 
gian army. The other two converged 
upon Dixmude, which was occupied 
by French Admiral Ronare’h’s naval 
fusiliers. 

The general assault was set for the 
24th, at nine in the evening. It took 
place at the precise hour fixed. The 
first two columns crossed the Yser and 
advanced toward the canal which runs 
alongside that stream. In spite of 
their vigorous resistance the Belgians 
were forced back to the line Ramsca- 
pelle-Perwyse-Dixmude, where they 
were joined by considerable French re- 
inforcements. Thanks to them, the 
Allies took the offensive on the 25th, 
and drove back into the canal the Ger- 
man battalions, no longer supported by 
their artillery, which was mired in the 
swamps. It was a complete disaster. 
All who were unable to recross the 
canal were killed or drowned. 

At the same time Admiral Ro- 
narc’h’s fusiliers covered themselves 
with glory in the defense of Dixmude. 
Their resistance lasted from October 20, 
the day when the bombardment began, 
to November 10, when the Germans en- 
tered the town. From 6000 men they 
were reduced to 2000. Of the 50,000 of 
the enemy who attacked them, 10,000 
lay thickly strewn about the surround- 
ing plain. 

This magnificent episode was but one 
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incident of the battle of Flanders. On 
October 26, after the disaster of the 
25th, the Kaiser had/arrived at Thielt, 
and had given orders to make a fresh 
attempt toward the South, in the di- 
rection of Ypres. During the five fol- 
lowing days, five army corps — more 
than 150,000 men — attacked the 40- 
kilometre front between that city and 
La Bassée. British and French vied 
with one another in tenacity. The last 
general assault took place on Novem- 
ber 10. That was the day when the 
ruins of Dixmude were wrenched from 
our grasp. On the 11th there was a 
fresh effort, this time directed against 
Ypres alone. The Prussian Guard was 
engaged and suffered very heavy cas- 
ualties. On the 15th the German of- 
fensive was shattered for good and all. 
The Kaiser had perforce to renounce 
the ‘To Calais!’ with which he had in- 
flamed the ardor of his troops. There- 
after the war took on the form of a 
siege, on the whole Western front, but 
a siege in which millions of the Allies 
were engaged against Fort Deutsch- 
land. 

Another example of offensive fight- 
ing in which our enemy was much more 
fortunate, was the battle of the Vistula 
in July and August, 1915. We can see 
therein the application, on a very vast 
theatre, of the strategic theories of 
Field-Marshal von Schlieffen. 

The battle of the Donawetz, which 
began on May 2, 1915, had broken 
communications between the Russian 
forces echeloned before the Carpath- 
ians and those in Poland. That victory, 
due mainly to an overwhelming supe- 
riority in artillery, had brought about 
a twofold withdrawal of our allies. 
They had fallen back, on the one hand, 
toward the affluents of the Dniester, 
on the other hand, into the district be- 
tween the Vistula and the Bug. 

Meanwhile, the armies facing each 
other to the west of the Narew and the 
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Middle Vistula had remained inactive 
— an inactivity which was inexplicable 
on the part of the Russians. The Ger- 
man forces on the left flank — the arm- 
ies of Von Scholz and Von Galivetz — 
faced the Narew; the centre — Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria and Von Woirsch 
— were at the loop of the Vistula, to 
the west and southwest of Warsaw; the 
right — Archduke Joseph and Von 
Mackensen — between the Upper Vis- 
tula and the Bug. These last-named 
armies, which alone had been in action 
up to this time, had halted on July 2 
half-way between the Galician frontier 
and the Lublin—Cholm front, which 
the Russians still held. 

At that time the line of the opposing 
forces between the Bobi and the Bug 
had the shape of a parabolic curve, 
with its peak on the Bzoura, west of 
Warsaw. The German armies were 
deployed on the outer side of this curve, 
in the most favorable positions for an 
offensive en tenaille. The Russians had 
the advantage of ‘interior lines,’ and of 
a closely knit formation comparatively 
well-developed. It does not appear that 
they were able to make the most of 
these advantages as they should have 
done. 

The German plan was as follows: to 
join to the eastward of Warsaw the 
jaws of the vise formed by the four 
armies on the two wings, while the cen- 
tre remained stationary. On July 12, 
1915, everything was set in motion on 
the Narew and to the south, between 
the Bug and the Vistula. On the 25th 
the German left forced a passage across 
the Narew from Rojan to Pultusk, thus 
most seriously threatening the line of 
the Vistula, at right angles with the 
former of those streams. The Russians 
still placed their reliance on the three 
fortified places — Novo-Georgievsk, at 
the junction of the Bug and the Narew, 
Warsaw, and Ivangorod to the south. 
Those fortifications soon showed them- 
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selves powerless to resist the heavy 
artillery. It may be, too, that other 
causes came into play —the Russians 
were unfamiliar with the military art. 

On July 30 Archduke Joseph entered 
Lublin, while Mackensen was making 
rapid progress on the extreme right. 
At the same time, on the other flank, 
Von Gallwitz was marching between 
the Narew and Bug. He even made his 
way as far as the latter stream. On 
both flanks the Germans were pushing 
forward toward the axis of the Russian 
line of communication — Warsaw- 
Brest-Litovsk. Mackensen appeared 
in front of the latter fortress while the 
Russian forces in the Bzoura had more 
than twice the distance to go before 

_reaching it. 

It was not, however, until August 3 
that our allies’ centre began a long and 
difficult retreat, which was destined 
not to come to an end finally until it 
reached the Dvina, more than 400 kilo- 
metres from the starting-point. Con- 
trary to all anticipations the move- 
ment was carried out without excessive 
losses. If, as seemed likely, the Ger- 
mans had planned ‘to repeat the day 
of Sedan, on a great scale,’ their expec- 
tation was defeated. The Russians suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Niemen and the 
Upper Bug, near Kovno, Grodno, and 
Brest-Litovsk. It was from that region 
that they finally fell back on the defen- 
sive positions which they held, with 
various fluctuations of fortune, until 
the fall of the Tsar had given over their 
ill-fated country to a state of anarchy, 
the deplorable consequences of which 
are becoming more manifest from day 
to day. 

The French and British armies had 
not for their adversaries, like the Ger- 
mans on the Eastern front, forces un- 
dermined by treachery, by revolution- 
ary propaganda, and too often lacking 
the most essential supplies. They were 
confronted by German troops, sup- 
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plied with a matériel which was at first 
greatly superior to theirs, but inferior 
in numbers and, since the battles of the 
Marne and of Flanders, somewhat im- 
paired in morale. 


Ill 


Thereupon the conflict assumed the 
shape of siege warfare. There was no 
alternative but to submit to it, for lack 
of resources, and especially of muni- 
tions. Indeed, we may well believe that 
this siege warfare on the Franco-British 
front will be prolonged until the hour, 
perhaps still far distant, when the de- 
moralization of the German forces shall 
have gone so far as to result in a com- 
plete loss of equilibrium. 

In the course of the year 1915 certain 
undertakings in Champagne and Ar- 
tois had important results on several 
occasions, but they were purchased by 
much bloodshed for lack of sufficient 
preparation. We were not as yet pro- 
vided, either with the due proportion of 
heavy artillery and trench machines, 
or with a sufficient quantity of muni- 
tions. Moreover, the dispositions for 
conducting the assaults were not al- 
ways well-judged. Experience led to 
the establishment of new rules, which 
differed from those in force on the first 
day of the war. They were contained 
in two sheets issued to the armies by 
Grand Headquarters: ‘A Study of the 
Question of the Attack at the Present 
Stage of the War: Impressions and Re- 
flections of a Company Commander’; 
and ‘Notes concerning the Attack: 
Impressions of a Battalion Comman- 
der.’ The first is founded especially on 
the enlightenment furnished by the 
offensive in Artois in May; the second 
on that by the September battle in 
Champagne. Here are their most sa- 
lient ideas. 

Of all the phases of infantry attack 
studied in times of peace, trench-war- 
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fare makes little use of any except the 
last — the assault. The infantry begins 
its part of the battle by assault, and its 
action thereafter is simply a succession 
of ‘waves.’ But an essential condition 
is that the units concerned be brought 
up to the paralléles de départ,' in close 
formation and full numbers, fresh, 
supplied with what is necessary, well 
informed as to their objective, and 
well under the control of their officers. 
Then it is a question of urging them on 
with a rush to an objective, where they 
must establish themselves immovably, 
and which will serve, in its turn, as 
a starting-point for a second similar 
onrush. 

In order that a body of infantry may 
fulfill such a mission, it must carry out 
its forward movement under much 
more difficult conditions than former- 
ly. In fact, the men must march in In- 
dian file from the last comparatively 
sheltered zone to the point of assault, 
through kilometres of narrow and in- 
volved passages. The preparation of 
the locus of the assault is therefore ab- 
solutely indispensable. The end sought 
is to ensure the outflow at a fixed hour 
of unfatigued men; the support in due 
season of sufficient and really fresh re- 
inforcements; abundant supplies of pro- 
visions, water, and munitions, and the 
opportune arrival of troops destined 
to make the most of the success of the 
assault. 

The possibility of fulfilling these va- 
rious conditions depends, too, upon a 
preliminary operation — artillery prep- 
aration. Since the outbreak of the war 
this preparation has taken on con- 
stantly increasing importance. In 
1915, in default of heavy artillery and 
of munitions as well, we were fain to 
be content with results which would 


1 Certain front lines from which, on the oc- 
casion of an important offensive, the assaulting 
troops can start under the protection of the artil- 
lery barrage. 
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appear to-day most inadequate. The 
most trivial successes were often very 
costly. 

The programme of this preparation 
was at that time as follows: — to de- 
stroy the barbed-wire entanglements; 
to isolate or wipe out the trench- 
defenders; to prevent enemy artillery 
from coming into action; to bar the 
way to the reserves; and to destroy the 
machine-guns as soon as their location 
was revealed. 

The chief part of this task fell to the 
‘seventy-fives’ and the trench-guns. 
But the resort of the Germans to deep- 
er and deeper shelters and to concrete 
blockhouses and cupolas for machine- 
guns, was already leading to the inten- 
sive use of heavy artillery —a use which 
has become well-nigh universal since, 
assuming proportions which had but 
lately seemed beyond all likelihood. 

In the autumn of 1915, the German 
defensive dispositions presented the 
following aspect, generally speaking: a 
continuous line, along the whole front, 
consisting of two or three trenches one 
behind the other, at intervals of one 
hundred to three hundred metres, con- 
nected by numerous communication 
trenches; in many cases each was pro- 
tected by barbed-wire entanglements; 
centres of resistance, formed by vil- 
lages, farmhouses, woods, or even by 
vast outworks outlined by a tangle 
of trenches, with machine-guns under 
cupolas, and light-artillery pieces; a 
second line of defense, which was not 
always continuous. 

The attack on such a position took 
the following course: a first line was 
made up, comprising several assault- 
ing columns; a second line, as strong 
as the first, accompanied by batteries 
after the first trench was carried; a re- 
serve, without a special initial assign- 
ment, which was to provide reinforce- 
ments where necessary and overcome 
stubborn resistance. In the last line 
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were cavalry, motor-drawn guns, mo- 
tor machine-guns, battalions of motor- 
trucks, with crews of pioneers to clear 
the roads. And lastly, large bodies of 
infantry, ready to begin new battles and 
to enter into action two or three hours 
from the beginning of the operation. 

The first line consisted of two or 
three ‘waves’ of assault. If the dis- 
tance to be traversed was more than 
100 metres, the first wave comprised 
whole companies in one line, the men 
half a pace apart. It rushed forward to 
the assault immediately upon the ces- 
sation of the artillery fire, and tried to 
reach the enemy trench before the de- 
fenders could come out of their shel- 
ters. Down to that moment it ordin- 
arily had no occasion to fire. 

When the distance was more than 
100 metres, a different disposition was 
adopted for the first wave: a line of 
skirmishers five paces apart, and 50 
metres in their rear the assaulting force 
properly speaking, in a single line, el- 
bow to elbow, the officers ahead, the 
file-closers four metres in rear. The 
skirmishers were supposed to protect 
by their fire the movement of the as- 
saulting force, the detachments setting 
out from the starting-point one after 
another, at a single bound, and march- 
ing in step if possible. They did not 
break into the gymnastic gait until 
the movement was well developed; the 
charge proper started about 60 metres 
from the enemy. Even then they pre- 
served the alignment as far as possi- 
ble and crossed the barbed wire; then 
began the hand-to-hand fighting, for 
which there can be no rules. 

When the first trench was taken they 
swept it clean and re-formed, lying 
on the ground, ten metres farther on. 
Then they opened fire on the second 
trench, and rushed forward again to 
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the assault. The first wave was in- 
structed to break as far ahead as pos- 
sible. The second started the instant 
that the first reached the enemy trench. 

It does not appear that all these pre- 
scribed steps have stood the test of ex- 
perience. The augmented strength of 
the German lines, and: the resistance of 
their shelters, have led the high com- 
mand to restrict the width of the fronts 
aimed at, and to limit the objectives 
in respect to depth, while increasing the 
intensity of the preparation. On the 
other hand, the Germans have some- 
times abandoned the system of con- 
tinuous trenches, to adopt a system of 
separate elements, reinforced by nests 
of machine-guns which are disposed 
with the greatest care and often consti- 
tute veritable points of support. They 
pretend to regard their lines of defense 
as flexible, stationing a limited effec- 
tive in the first line while keeping 
heavy reserves behind. In case of an 
assault the first line is easily carried, 
but strong counter-attacks are able to 
wipe out the results so easily obtained. 

The German theory does not, how- 
ever, seem to be absolutely settled on 
these various points. It still wavers be- 
tween several solutions. One unques- 
tionable fact is that, on the Franco- 
British front, the Germans have lost 
their superiority in morale, and the 
initiative that derives therefrom. In 
a great majority of cases, those impas- 
sioned partisans of the most vigorous 
offensive are reduced to the defensive 
pure and simple. If the backsliding of 
the Russian Maximalists had not come 
to their assistance, it is probable that 
the year 1917 would have witnessed de- 
cisive events of a nature to hasten the 
end of the nightmare which has lain 
so heavily on the civilized world since 
the first days of August, 1914. 
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Hap any one in the early days of 
1917 predicted that in April the United 
States would formally be at war with 
Germany; that in May Congress would 
pass the Selective Service law; that in 
June nearly ten million men would be 
registered for service pursuant to the 
President’s proclamation; that in July 
the order in which they were to appear 
for examination would be determined; 
that in August the first quotas would 
be ready to report; that in Septem- 
ber they would begin to arrive at the 
cantonments; and that by October the 
training would be well under way — 
had any one in those early days of un- 
certainty and indecision possessed the 
temerity to suggest even the possibility 
of these achievements, his predictions 
would have attracted attention only on 
account of the seeming improbability 
of their realization. Never did a nation 
abandon more suddenly and complete- 
ly its dreams of peace and neutrality 
and turn to the arts of war. 

Even more noteworthy are these 
results when account is taken of the 
means by which they were accom- 
plished. Recorded experience would 
have required a complicated system in 
some departmental bureau to work out 
the infinite details of the undertaking. 
But in this case precedent was thrown 
aside, and the intelligence and capacity 
for codperation of the private citizen 
were intrusted with the task of provid- 
ing the recruits for a great army. The 
draft law of 1863 was administered 
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by a bureau of the War Department 
and by district boards of enrollment 
presided over by provost marshals who 
had the rank and pay of captains of 
cavalry. The roster of the National 
Army of 1917 was prepared by civil- 
ians, for the law expressly enjoined that 
the boards charged with the selection 
of the men should be composed of mem- 
bers ‘none of whom shall be connected 
with the military establishment.’ 

The enormous volume of work in- 
volved in enrolling those subject to 
the law, in giving them cards of regis- 
tration, in preparing the lists and num- 
bering the names of registrants pre- 
paratory to the drawing, in the phys- 
ical examination of those called up for 
service, and in hearing and passing on 
claims for exemption and discharge, 
was performed almost entirely without 
compensation. Well might Provost- 
Marshal-General Crowder exclaim that 
‘no great national project was ever 
attempted with so complete a reliance 
upon the voluntary codperation of cit- 
izens for its execution.” Democracy 
had stood the test, and for the time 
being had earned its right to survive. 
The voluntary codperation of free citi- 
zens had proved as efficient as any ad- 
ministrative machine devised and im- 
posed by an autocratic government. 

Under these remarkable auspices the 
National Army of 1917 came into be- 
ing. And who can forget those mem- 
orable days when the first quotas en- 
trained for the cantonments? The 
crowded sidewalks, the bands, the es- 
corts of citizens and officials, and be- 
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hind them the long lines of serious- 
faced men, — men of every walk in life: 
keen-eyed business men, sturdy farm- 
ers, neatly dressed clerks, mechanics, 
barbers, bakers, professional men, a 
college professor or two, and unskill- 
ed laborers, —some with countenances 
aglow with the consciousness and en- 
thusiasm of patriotic service, others 
with hardly a perception of their mis- 
sion showing through their stolid faces; 
men, too, of almost every racial mould 
that Europe produces, and many from 
the countries of Asia; some men with 
poise and dignity in their walk, a few 
with slouchy gait and slip-shod appear- 
ance — a veritable cross-section of our 
population, revealing all its racial va- 
rieties, types, and conditions of men. 
And then the ringing bells and shriek- 
ing whistles as the trains pulled out — 
and we almost forgot the tear-stained 
faces of wives and mothers and sweet- 
hearts as we hurried back to work. 

In the early summer the sites for the 
cantonments had been selected. Tracts 


of farm-land and prairie, from which 
the latest crops had not even been har- 
vested, suddenly became the scenes of 


feverish activity. Neighboring com- 
munities awakened from their slum- 
bers and felt the thrill of a new life. 
Sixteen cities, containing in all twenty- 
four thousand buildings and designed 
to shelter nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand men, were rushed to completion, 
and each city provided with its own 
water, sewerage, telephone, and light- 
ing systems, with miles of constructed 
roads, with its own theatres, fire de- 
partment, railroad yards, refrigeration 
plant, bakeries, laundry, post-office, 
hotels, and hospital — all embodying 
the latest results of scientific investiga- 
tion and building practice. The camps 
in themselves were an epic in enterprise. 

And in these cantonments a new 
epoch in our national life began, and six 
hundred thousand young men entered 
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upon a new enterprise. Arriving at 
the cantonment receiving station their 
names were read: Aboud, Abraham, 
Adams, Adamski, Annarino, Apple- 
gate, Arhondakis, Anderson, Baranek, 
Beseske, Boerst, Brown, Cassidy, Cor- 
win, Czarnota, Czeniakowski, Czyryla, 
Dzurda, — every conceivable combi- 
nation and permutation of the alpha- 
bet, — and they were assigned to quar- 
ters in the new barracks. Thumb- and 
finger-prints were taken to assure fu- 
ture identification, and every man was 
given another rigid physical examina- 
tion. Any suspicion of defect was sub- 
jected to the X-Ray and the latest tests 
of medical science. Typhoid prophy- 
laxis and vaccination were adminis- 
tered. Defective teeth and minor ail- 
ments were treated. In the first few 
days of its existence the National Army 
had appreciably raised the average of 
health in the United States. 

Having passed the physical tests, the 
men were assigned, according to the 
districts from which they came, to the 
various line regiments and to the differ- 
ent branches of the service. Later on, 
a civilian committee from Washington 
organized for each cantonment a per- 
sonnel office. Every man was required 
to fill out a card on which was a printed 
list of forty-nine occupations arranged 
in the order of their relative value for 
military purposes, unskilled labor and 
the legal profession being bracketed 
at the bottom of the scale. By means 
of the entries on these cards and their 
classification it became possible to 
assign men according to their trades 
and experience to the various duties 
connected with the sheltering, cloth- 
ing, feeding, equipment, and the trans- 
portation and communications of a 
community of forty thousand souls. 

Most of the men had never seen an 
officer, and most of the officers, fresh 
from their training at the officers’ 
camps, had never commanded a pla- 
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toon, but the novelty of the experience 
and the zest of action inspired all with 
the spirit of the mighty enterprise. 
The first lessons were in military 
courtesies. The meaning and the im- 
portance of the military salute were 
explained, and in a few days every man 
in camp was privileged to laugh at the 
untutored recruit who happened to 
encounter the commanding general. 
Not receiving the customary salute, — 
so the story went the rounds of the 
barracks, — the general stopped the 
youth and asked him how long he had 
been in the cantonment. ‘Oh, two 
days,’ was the answer; ‘how long have 
you been here?’ ‘A little longer than 
that,’ replied the general; ‘and how do 
you like it?’ ‘Oh, first-rate,’ was the 
response; ‘how does it suit you?’ 
Uniforms were lacking and the ranks 
at first presented a motley disarray of 
civilian suits and khaki, comic-opera 
combinations of military tunics, blue 
overalls, and mismatched leggings — 
but all looked forward hopefully, and it 
was a proud day when the entire com- 
pany appeared in uniform. 
Instruction began with the school of 
the soldier, and with close-order drill 
by squads. Constant attention was 
given to ‘setting-up’ exercises, for this 
war makes unprecedented demands on 
physical endurance. As proficiency was 
acquired, close-order drill was taught 
in platoons, companies, and larger 
units. Then came instruction in extend- 
ed order, in attack and defense, and in 
the work of covering detachments. 
There were not sufficient rifles to go 
around, — only sixty to a company, — 
and the platoons were compelled to 
take turns in their use. But after ten 
days’ training in the manual of arms, 
the battalion commander, a regular 
army officer, was heard to remark that 
‘regulars could n’t do it any better.’ 
The position- and aiming-drill were 
performed with dummy guns, and 
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sighting was taught with sighting bars 
which the men made for themselves. 
The artillery regiments were even more 
put to it for equipment. For months 
after the preliminary training had been 
completed, the men were compelled to 
wear out their enthusiasm on Quaker 
guns improvised from cart-wheels, logs, 
stove-pipes, oranything at hand which, 
by violating the imagination, could be 
made to resemble artillery. 

By this time French and British 
officers had arrived, and had begun in- 
struction in the new methods and the 
new weapons which the war has called 
into use. An automatic rifle, brought 
from France, and the only weapon of 
the kind in the cantonment, went the 
rounds for purposes of demonstration. 
Groups from every company were in- 
structed in the art of bomb-throwing. 
The resources of the country having 
proved inadequate to supply trench- 
mortars, a few mechanical geniuses, 
out of materials at hand, produced 
a weapon which tested out as satis- 
factorily as any mortar in actual 
service. The trench-systems of the 
Western front were duplicated, the in- 
fantry battalions taking turns at dig- 
ging front-line trenches, communica- 
tion, supporting, and reserve trenches, 
and bomb-proof shelters, and in mak- 
ing fascines and sand-bags for the para- 
pets and parados. Barbed wire was 
strung, and dummies representing Ger- 
man soldiers defending the system were 
set up. Under conditions as realistic 
as art could produce, and under the 
eyes of veterans who had faced the 
Boche and bested him, the men were 
taught the ‘will of the bayonet,’ democ- 
racy’s answer to Germany’s ‘will to 
power.’ Whoever witnesses the bayonet 
practice in any of the cantonments will 
realize that our men are being prepared, 
not for the idealities, but for the grim 
business of war. 

Nor was it all work. Men whose 
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minds and bodies had never been swept 
by the purifying atmosphere of health- 
ful play learned for the first time the 
meaning of outdoor sport. At the daily 
recreation hour forty football games 
could be seen in progress in all parts 
of the camp. More than one gridiron 
star, whose services in the past would 
have commanded a general’s salary, 
was wearing a uniform and coaching 
men who had never seen a game. A 
number of ring champions had been 
drafted in the first quotas. Their fame 
spread rapidly through the barracks 
and they were commandeered for in- 
struction in the manly art. Two big 
league nines happened to stop at the 
cantonment and played a ten-inning 
game in a natural amphitheatre formed 
by the hills. Twelve dozen balls were 
lost among the thirty thousand soldiers 
who covered the hillsides. The next day 
every battalion had its baseball nine. 
After the day’s work a lecture or 
entertainment would pack the liberty 
theatre or the various camp auditori- 
ums; but there was abundant talent 
among the men themselves. Moreover, 
every man’s ability in the way of public 
entertainment had been recorded and 
classified at headquarters with as much 
care as his previous military experience 
and ability to speak French or German. 
Monotony and discontent areas deadly 
as an epidemic. Practice in mass sing- 
ing was encouraged and was taken up 
by the men with enthusiasm. Battal- 
ions on practice march could be heard 
carrying with lusty voices the tune of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic to 
some such improvised words as, — 


Watch your step, here comes O-HI-O! 

Watch your step, here comes O-HI-O! 

Watch your step, here comes O-HI-O! 
To fight for liberty! 


America’s long neglect of her im- 
migrant population was early reflected 
in the returns made by the personnel 
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office. Out of twenty-four thousand 
men in one cantonment it was found 
that over four thousand could speak 
little or no English, and that thousands 
more had so imperfect a knowledge 
of it that their military training was 
seriously handicapped. One regiment, 
drawn from a large industrial centre, 
was said to contain over twenty-five 
hundred such men. Forty foreign lan- 
guages and dialects were found to be 
represented in the division. Most of 
these men were of necessity transferred 
from the permanent organizations to 
the training battalions of the dépét bri- 
gade, and intensive instruction in Eng- 
lish through the dramatic method was 
begun. Many enlisted men volunteered 
asteachers. Ontheother hand, oneman, 
who was born in Germany and had been 
a college professor in civil life, gave 
instruction in French and German to 
the division headquarters staff. 

In this way civilian garb gave place 
to khaki, stooping shoulders and care- 
less gait to expanding chests and pre- 
cision of muscular movement, stolid 
looks to alertness and attention, inertia 
to the spirit of the bayonet. Class- 
distinctions were obliterated, and ra- 
cial and religious prejudices cast aside, 
bringing into relief those qualities of 
sinewy manhood, patriotism, and serv- 
ice which in times past have been the 
glory of the Republic. Frequently 
mothers, harassed by rumors that the 
‘boys were starving,’ or that ‘half a 
company had been frozen to death,’ or 
that ‘the men were being mistreated,’ 
drifted into camp. They met their 
boys, were shown over the barracks, 
sat down to mess, and went away sat- 
isfied — hoping against hope that it 
would all end with the cantonment. 

In accordance with the Selective 
Service law, the men had been organ- 
ized, as far as practicable, into units 
corresponding with the sections from 
which they came. Early in the training 
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the commanding general ordered that 
the four platoons from each of the 
larger cities of the state which made 
the finest showing should be sent home 
for an exhibition drill. This had beena 
powerful incentive to the men. The 
home cities looked forward to the visit 
with keen anticipation. The news- 
papers featured it, and a monster re- 
ception was planned. When the day 
finally arrived, a great throng surged 
about the railroad station and lined the 
sidewalks. The whistles sounded, and 
the long-expected train pulled in. With 
the celerity and precision attained on- 
ly by military training two hundred 
and fifty khaki-clad men had detrained. 
With steady step, eyes to the front, 
and seemingly unconscious of the vocif- 
erous cheers and shouted greetings of 
their friends and fellow townsmen, the 
solid ranks pushed through the parting 
throngs. The crowd was suddenly si- 
lent. It had vaguely sensed a new and 
mighty purpose. 

It was the remaking of the nation. 


Were peace to be declared to-mor- 
row, the National Army would have 
fully justified every effort which it has 
entailed and every dollar it has cost. 


Il 


Magnificent as are these results, 
military experts tell us that they repre- 
sent nevertheless only a fraction of 
what is necessary before the National 
Army can reach effectiveness as a 
fighting machine. They explain that 
an army is an organization held to- 
gether and vitalized by moral forces. 
Neither numbers, nor equipment, nor 
drill can take their place. Napoleon 
said that ‘in war the moral is to the 
physical as three is to one.” Men who 
have experienced the soul-shattering 
horrors of the present war place the 
ratio even higher — as high as nine 
to,one. As the French Infantry Drill 
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Regulations express it, ‘The moral 
forces constitute the most powerful 
factors for success ; they give life to all 
material efforts, and dominate a com- 
mander’s decisions at every turn. 
Honor and patriotism inspire the ut- 
most devotion; the spirit of sacrifice 
and the fixed determination to conquer 
ensure success; discipline and steadi- 
ness guarantee the necessary obedience 
and the coérdination of every effort.’ 

How gloriously the French have 
proved all this! The ultimate purpose 
of every military operation is the de- 
struction of the moral cohesion, the 
will and courage of the opposing force. 
So long as these last, the army may be 
battered in action or torn with losses, 
but it is not defeated. When they are 
gone, the army ceases to exist — it be- 
comes a mob. In this condition it is 
helpless and a prey to the will of the 
victor. 

These moral forces must finally come 
from the people. This is true in a spe- 
cial degree of the National Army. The 
splendid young men who volunteered 
for service in the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Navy have 
behind them the heritage and tradi- 
tions of the older organizations of 
which they are a part. The National 
Army, on the other hand, is without 
traditions. Its life is still in the future. 
It must of necessity draw its moral sus- 
tenance from the people at home. 
There is no other source from which it 
can obtain it. It represents every ele- 
ment and class of the population. The 
army as a whole, and every soldier in 
its ranks, is in constant communication 
and in intimate touch with those in 
civil life. The opinions prevailing in 
the community are immediately re- 
flected in the army; if there be doubt 
at home there will inevitably be indeci- 
sion in the camp; racial, religious, and 
social prejudices in the population tend 
to foster such differences among the 
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men and destroy their esprit de corps. 

The sense of duty among the people 
will produce a corresponding level in 
the discipline of the army; their deter- 
mination to wage the war to a success- 
ful conclusion will inspire the will to 
victory among the soldiers; if the peo- 
ple falter, the army will weaken; it is 
true of this army in a higher degree 
than of any army in the past, that its 
morale is a function of the public spirit 
of the nation. ‘Battles are no longer 
decisive,’ says General von Luden- 
dorff. ‘The people must be defeated.’ 
Hence Germany’s policy of propaganda 
for confusing the intelligence, and her 
system of frightfulness for breaking 
the spirit of a nation. 

That both will be employed against 
the United States goes without saying, 
and it behooves us to survey our de- 
fenses. 

It is evident that the national spirit 
is determined largely by the character 
of the population. It will be more po- 
tent in a homogeneous people, speak- 
ing the same language, than in one 
made up of varied elements. Partly 
for this reason, Germany has been a 
far more important factor in the war 
than. the heterogeneous population of 
Austria-Hungary. Our own country 
contains a variety of unassimilated ele- 
ments. Forty per cent of those living 
within our continental territory are 
either foreign-born, or children of the 
foreign-born. In our large industrial 
centres, in the East and in the Middle 
West, from sixty to eighty per cent 
belongs to this class. What is more, 
they do not come from Anglo-Saxon or 
Teutonic stock. In recent years there 
has been a steady influx of Slavs, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Latins, Turks — peo- 
ple who possess but little affinity with 
Anglo-Saxon ideals and institutions. 
So negligent have we been of our na- 
tional life, that we have permitted our 
foreign population to segregate itself 
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according to racial groups, each group 
preserving its native language and only 
very remotely affected by American 
thought and ideals. For many of them 
America symbolizes merely a factory 
and a boarding-house, and neither of 
these institutions produces patriotic 
enthusiasm. Every man is ready to 
fight for his home, but none for a lodg- 
ing-house or a workshop. No contribu- 
tion to the public spirit of the country 
can be drawn from these sources. 

Twenty years ago Germany began 
to take advantage of our fatuous short- 
sightedness. Just as unmistakable as 
the gun-emplacements which she built 
within the territory of her friendly 
neighbors are the evidences of her mil- 
itary preparations against the United 
States. Just as her agents promoted 
the purposes of Pangermanism in 
Austria-Hungary by consolidating the 
German and Magyar elements and by 
preventing the unification of the other 
racial groups, so in the United States 
they have consistently fostered the 
solidarity of the German section of the 
population and have sought to hinder 
all processes of assimilation. 

It was no mere accident that, after 
German immigration had practically 
ceased and the dwindling circulation 
of German-language newspapers indi- 
cated that their usefulness was ended, 
these same papers suddenly increased 
their clientele of German readers, and 
at the beginning of the Great War, 
with sudden unanimity, became vio- 
lent partisans of the German govern- 
ment. Nor is it a coincidence that 
through all these twenty years a vigor- 
ous propaganda for the German lan- 
guage and Kultur has been conducted 
in our schools and colleges, and in our 
legislatures and administrative bodies. 
It was a well-thought-out plan for the 
consolidation of the German element 
and the disintegration of the rest of the 
population. In this manner Germany 
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hoped to exercise a predominating in- 
fluence upon American policies and to 
make impossible the development of 
any national spirit that might offer re- 
sistance to her plans of world-empire. 
To make assurance doubly sure, thou- 
sands of her spies and agents insinuated 
themselves into the peaceful communi- 
ties of our country and into the offices 
of our government. Thousands of alien 
enemies are in the ranks of the Na- 
tional Army. 

Common religious belief and enthu- 
siasm for the same political ideals also 
serve to intensify the public spirit. 
Religious fanaticism spread the Sara- 
cen conquest over Northern Africa and 
into the Continent of Europe. The 
formula, of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, cherished with the ardor due 
a religious creed, made the poorly 
equipped and poorly paid armies of the 
French Revolution irresistible. But 
these elements, again, are lacking in 
the United States. In the pursuit of 
wealth the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the ideals set 
forth in Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech 
have been neglected. Those flaming 
words which inspired the efforts of the 
past have come to be regarded as glit- 
tering generalities. They have ceased 
to be the foundation of our education. 
We have made no effort to inculcate 
them in our foreign population. 

We are to-day at war with a people 
which for generations has been trained 
in sacrifice and duty to the state. Ever 
since Stein translated the categorical 
imperative of Kant into terms of uni- 
versal military service, the habit of dis- 
cipline has become the predominating 
quality of German character. This 
quality, intensified by heredity and 
education, has given the German army 
the moral cohesion which has made it 
the most perfect military machine the 
world has known. Our own develop- 
ment, on the other hand, has been in 
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a different direction. Our history has 
been one of repeated struggles for indi- 
vidual rights and individual advan- 
tages. The sense of duty has not been 
called into play. Our foreign popula- 
tion, reaching these shores, has gladly 
cast aside the burdens which oppressed 
it in the home lands. But until the 
National Army was called out, we of- 
fered these people nothing to’ visual- 
ize their duties and obligations to their 
adopted country. 

It is against these sins of omission 
and apathy in our past that we must 
contend to-day. The faults and weak- 
nesses in the mass of the population 
will inevitably be reflected in the army. 
Most of the foreign-born know little of 
the purposes of the war. Democracy 
is for them an ideality devoid of mean- 
ing. There is nothing in their social, 
intellectual, or emotional background 
to inspire their spirit. Among the na- 
tive Americans there are many whose 
education in our history and our ideals 
has become so attenuated that they 
view the present struggle with utter in- 
difference. After the novelty of the 
first few months had worn off, many 
men discovered that they were in the 
service against their will and against 
the wishes of their families, and claims 
for exemption were multiplied. And, 
finally, those who entered the canton- 
ments with enlightened patriotism and 
high purpose have had their spirits 
sorely tried by the shortcomings of the 
government and the mood of the peo- 
ple at home. 

Those having dependents promptly 
made allotments for their support. 
While these allotments were regularly 
deducted from the soldiers’ pay, the 
government was unable to make 
prompt payment to the families. The 
long delay has caused suffering among 
dependents which has reacted unfa- 
vorably upon the men. 

Again, men who are called away from 
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their business pursuits naturally chafe 
when they find that rifles are slow in 
arriving, that machine-guns and artil- 
lery cannot be supplied, and that they 
are marking time instead of making 
rapid progress in the work which they 
are called to do. 

It is said that criticism should be 
stilled and investigation and inquiry 
suspended. On the contrary, every crit- 
icism and every inquiry prompted by 
interest in the welfare of the army and 
its efficiency should be welcomed. It 
would be a certain omen of defeat if the 
people did not demand the reasons for 
apparent failures. A nation indifferent 
to its armies never won a victory. 

That the army has maintained its 
spirit is due to the splendid character 
of its leaders and the wonderful leaven 
of patriotism which it contains. There 
are within its ranks thousands upon 
thousands of men who gladly answered 
the call to service, sacrificing every- 
thing they held dear. There are thou- 
sands of men of Polish and other stock 
who, either in their own persons, or 
from the lips of their fathers, have 
learned the meaning of Prussian autoc- 
racy and realized its menace to human 
liberty — and these men will acquit 
themselves in a manner worthy of the 
countrymen of Kosciusko and Pulaski! 
Every cantonment can tell of men and 
families who waived their rights to ex- 
emption that they might serve the 
country in its need; of men who, at 
large individual expense and inconven- 
ience, submitted to surgical and medi- 
cal treatment that they might pass the 
physical tests; of mothers who gave 
their sons without a murmur. It is 
these men and women who, to-day, are 
not only bearing the burden of their 
own sacrifices, but enlightening their 
comrades and neighbors, teaching them 
American ideals, explaining the mean- 
ing of the war, and maintaining their 
spirit under adverse conditions. 


THE NATIONAL ARMY 


But up to the present it has been a 
personal, individual effort. The Na- 
tional Army is so new that there has 
been no mobilization of the mass-senti- 
ment of the nation behind it. 

It is true that public organizations 
have been active on behalf of the ma- 
terial well-being of our soldiers. But 
their appeal has been rather to sym- 
pathy and solicitude — sometimes even 
to pity. A young wife had sent her 
husband to the cantonment, in the 
fervor of her patriotism waiving her 
just claim for exemption. She gradu- 
ally dropped out of the life of the com- 
munity. One day her minister called to 
express his sympathy and condolences. 
Her patriotism turned to angry indig- 
nation. She had made a glorious sac- 
rifice — and in return was regarded as 
an object of charitable sentiments! It 
is not sympathy that is needed. Sym- 
pathy will not sustain a man through 
the long months of training, nor will 
pity nerve his sinews when he is 
brought finally to the supreme moment 
of his life, when his bayonet-thrust 
must be sure and his guard ready. Pity 
will not support a family throughout 
the long months of uncertainty. It is 
not this. Itisfarmore. It is the pride 
of the country, the confidence in the 
valor and heroism of the army, and the 
flaming consciousness of the glory of 
the service, which must be mobilized. 
Until there is a vivid mass of realiza- 
tion of these things the country has 
failed in its spiritual duty to its 
soldiers. 

The army is the cutting edge of the 
sabre, the government the blade and 
grip, but the force that must wield 
it is the people behind the army. If 
they lack determination, the blade will 
not be driven home. If there is uncer- 
tainty of purpose, the edge will be 
turned and the blade broken. 

We are to-day seeking to overcome 
the results of fifty years of apathy and 
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careless living. We are attempting to 
accomplish within a few months what 
in the natural course of events would 
require generations — what in Ger- 
many has taken centuries of training 
and heredity. It seems impossible. But 
the very existence of the National 
Army proves that nothing is impossible 
to this nation when its intelligence and 
its conscience have once been aroused. 
Let us address ourselves promptly 
and vigorously to the Americaniza- 
tion of all who live within our ter- 
ritory by providing them with the op- 
portunities for learning our language 
and for acquainting themselves with 
our history and the principles of our 
government. Until this has been done 
there is no excuse for continuing in our 
public schools the teaching of German. 
The task must no longer be left to char- 
itably inclined individuals and organi- 
zations, but must be assumed by the 
state as a supreme duty. On the other 
hand, the utilization of such opportun- 
ities must be made compulsory. 

The present war is the culminating 
struggle between two systems of poli- 
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tical philosophy. It will end in the 
world being all Prussian or all free. 
Those who seek at this crisis to under- 
mine our faith in our institutions, or to 
libel the policy or impugn the motives 
which brought us into the war, or who 
in any way would dissipate our deter- 
mination to win, are no ordinary trai- 
tors. Benedict Arnold merely surren- 
dered material resources— these would 
destroy the soul. The treatment ac- 
corded them should be commensurate 
with the enormity of their crime. 

Let us no longer commit the error of 
extending barren sympathy to those 
families that have given their sons and 
husbands and brothers to the country; 
rather let us proclaim them as the elect 
of the community, those whom it de- 
lights to honor, and behind whom we 
gladly mobilize all our resources of sac- 
rifice and devotion. 

And in our soldiers may we cherish 
only confidence and pride. The fiery 
Pentecost will then descend and en- 
velop our people with the glory of the 
battle for democracy and sweep its 
armies on to victory! 
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ON MAKING CALLS 


I KNow a boy who dislikes to make 
calls. Making a call, he says, is ‘just 
sitting on a chair.’ 

I have had the same feeling, although 
I had never defined it so nicely. One 
‘just sits on a chair’ — precariously, 
yet with an odd sense of unhappy se- 
curity, of having grown to and become 
part of that chair, as if one dreaded to 
fall off, yet strongly suspected that any 


real effort to get up and go away would 
bring the chair up and away with him. 
He is, so to speak, like a barnacle on a 
rock in an ocean of conversation. He 
may exhibit unbarnacle-like activity, 
cross and uncross his legs, fold and un- 
fold his arms, twiddle his useful fingers, 
incline his tired head this way and that 
to relieve the strain on his neck, assume 
(like an actor) expressions of interest, 
amusement, surprise, pleasure, or what 
not. He may even speak or laugh. But 
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he remains sitting on his chair. He is 
more and more certain that he cannot 
get up. 

He is unlike the bottoms of his own 
trousers. Calmly, quietly, and by im- 
perceptible degrees they get up. Higher 
and higher they ascend kneeward; they 
have an ambition to achieve the waist. 
Every little while he must unosten- 
tatiously, and with an easy, careless, 
indifferent, well-bred, and even blasé 
gesture, manage to pull them down. 

I am referring, you understand, to 
the mature, married male. Between 
boyhood and maturity there is a period 
(without which there would be fewer 
marriages, and perhaps none at all) 
when a call is a personal adventure, 
and it often happens that the recipient 
of the call, rather than the caller him- 
self, fears that somehow or other he 
and his chair have grown together. 
But my boy friend, as I think you will 
agree when you consider his situation, 
does not, strictly speaking, call: he is 
taken to call. And just so is it with 
the average mature, married male; the 
chief difference — and even this does 
not invariably hold good — is that he 
dresses himself. He has become part 
and parcel (particularly parcel) of what 
is presumably a wise and necessary 
division of life in which the social end 
is taken over by a feminine partner. 
She is the expert. She knows when and 
where to call, what to say, and when 
to go home. A man, happily married, 
has no further responsibilities in this 
business — except to come cheerfully 
and sit on his chair without wriggling. 
Sometimes, indeed, he takes a pleasure 
in it, but that is only when he has mo- 
mentarily forgotten that he is making 
a call. These are his rewarding mo- 
ments; and then, the first thing he 
knows, somebody is ‘making signs’ 
that it is time to go home! 

The wise man, noticing these ‘signs,’ 
comes home. He stands not upon the 
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order of his coming, but comes at once. 

A call, says Herbert Spencer, in his 
Principles of Sociology, is ‘evidently a 
remote sequence of that system under 
which a subordinate ruler had from 
time to time to show loyalty to a chief 
ruler by presenting himself to do hom- 
age.’ The idea is plausible: was it not 
for this very reason that Cleopatra 
galleyed down the Cydnus to call on 
Antony, —a call that would probably 
have had a different effect on history if 
the lady had brought a husband, —and 
Sheba cameled across the desert to call 
on Solomon? The creditor character 
of the visitation survives in the com- 
mon expression ‘paying a call.’ In both 
these cases, however, the calls took on 
a lighter and brighter aspect, a more 
reciprocally admiring and well-affected 
intimacy, than was strictly necessary 
to an act of political homage. One is, 
after all, human: and the absence of 
marital partners, whose presence is al- 
ways a little subduing, must be taken 
into consideration. ‘But Solomon,’ 
you say, ‘Solomon?’ Sir and madam, 
I rise to your question. In such a situ- 
ation a man with seven hundred wives 
is as good as a bachelor; and I think 
the fact that Solomon had seven hun- 
dred wives proves it. 

Later the Feudal System provided 
natural scope for innumerable calls of 
this nature; visits, as we should now 
term them, because it was customary 
for the callers to bring their nighties — 
or would have been if the callers had 
had any. The Dark Ages, curiously 
enough, lacked this garment. But it 
was only after the Feudal Period that 
the call, as we now know and practice 
it, became a social custom; and even 
to-day feudalism, in an attenuated 
form, rules society, and the call is often 
enough an act of homage to the supe- 
rior social chief. One might argue (ex- 
cept for the fact that Sheba gave as well 
as exhibited her treasure to Solomon) 
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that Mrs. Jones is following historic 
precedent when she brings and exhibits 
Mr. Jones to Mrs. Smith. Or, again, it 
might be pointed out that both Cleo- 
patra and Sheba brought their slaves. 
There is, apparently, more than one 
sequence (as Mr. Spencer would say), 
but there is also a wide divergence from 
original type. Only partly and occa- 
sionally an act of homage, the call has 
become, broadly speaking, a recogni- 
tion of exact social equality, as if the 
round, dignified American cheese in 
Grocer Brown’s ice-box should receive 
and return a call from the round, digni- 
fied American cheese in Grocer Green’s 
ice-box. 

And it has become divisible into as 
many varieties as Mr. Heinz’s pickles. 
— The call friendly (‘Let us go and call 
on the Smiths: I’d like to see them’); 
the call compulsory (‘We really must 
make that call on the Smiths’); the 
call curious (‘I wonder if it’s so, what 
I heard yesterday about the Smiths’); 
the call convenient (‘As we have n’t 
anything better to do this evening, we 
might call on the Smiths’); the call 
proud (‘Suppose we get out the new 
motor, and run round to the Smiths’); 
and so forth, and so forth, But, how- 
ever we look at it, the call is dependent 
upon feminine initiative. Our mature, 
married male, unless he has had already 
a call to the ministry, has no call, so- 
cially speaking, to make calls. It is his 
wife’s business. As the British soldiers 
sang at one period of the war, ‘He’s 
there because he’s there, because he’s 
there, because he’s there.’ But it is his 
plain duty to sit on his chair. I do not 
hold it legitimate in him to ‘sneak off’ 
with Mr. Smith — and smoke. 

Fortunately, however, once he is 
there, little else is expected of him — 
and nothing that a man should not be 
willing to do for his wife. A smile, an 
attentive manner, the general effect 
of having combed his hair and wash- 
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ed behind his ears, a word now and 
then to show that he is awake (I am as- 
suming that he controls the tendency 
to wriggle on his chair) —and no more 
is needed. He isa lay figure, but not 
necessarily a lay figure of speech. I do 
not know why he is there, unless to 
prove to their little world that he still 
loves his wife; that he is, in short, 
attached to her, so that wherever she 
goeth there he goeth also. 

Unless a man who is taken to call is 
of an abnormally lively conversational 
habit, quick to think of something that 
may pass for a contribution to current 
thought, and even quicker to get it out, 
he had best accept his position as 
merely decorative, and try to be as 
decorative as possible. Either he must 
be so quick that the first words of his 
sentence have leaped into life before 
he is himself aware of what is to come 
hurrying after them, or he must be so 
slow that the only sentence he has is 
still painfully climbing to the surface 
long after the proper time for its ap- 
pearance has passed and been forgot- 
ten. Swallow it, my dear sir, swallow 
it. Silence, accompanied by a wise, 
appreciative glance of the eye, is bet- 
ter; for a man who has mastered the 
art of the wise look does his wife credit, 
and is taken home from a call with his 
faculties unimpaired and his self-re- 
spect undiminished: he is the same man 
as when he was taken out. But not 
so the man who starts, hesitates, and 
stops, as if he actually said, ‘Hold-on- 
there-I-’ ve-got-a-fine-idea — but — er 
—on second thought — er — I —er 
—that is —I guess — er — it is n’t — 
worth hearing.’ 

Such a man, I say, adds little to the 
pleasure of himself or the company; he 
attracts attention only to disappoint: 
and others are kind as well as sensible 
to ignore him. He should have kept on 
rapidly and developed his fine idea to 
the bitter end. Nor is it wise to at- 
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tempt to shine, to dazzle, to surprise 
with a clever epigram, thoughtfully 
composed and tested by imaginary 
utterance before an imaginary charmed 
circle while dressing; for nothing so 
diminishes confidence in an epigram as 
successive failures to get it into cir- 
culation. In calling, one must jump 
on the train of thought as it speeds 
through a way station; and there is no 
happy mean between jumping on a 
passing train and standing still on the 
platform — except, as I have suggest- 
ed, a pleasant wave of the hand as the 
train passes. 

‘There are not many situations,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘more incessantly 
uneasy than that in which the man is 
placed who is watching an opportunity 
to speak without courage to take it 
when offered, and who, though he re- 
solves to give a specimen of his abili- 
ties, always finds some reason or other 
for delaying to the next minute.’ 

I know that resolve; and yet how 
often have I, too, failed at the crucial 
moment to give the hoped-for speci- 
men of my abilities! ‘Not yet,’ I said 
to myself, ‘not yet. The time is not 
ripe.” And so I waited, incessantly un- 
easy, —as Dr. Johnson so well puts it, 
— but always finding some reason or 
other to postpone the fireworks. I was 
beset by a kind of gross selfishness — 
an unwillingness to give anybody a 
specimen of my abilities. Let them 
chatter! Little do they guess — and 
never will they know — the abilities 
sitting on this chair! Give thema speci- 
men! Yet I must confess also that my 
specimen seemed somehow isolated and 
apart from my environment. It was 
all right in itself, but it needed a set- 
ting; it was like a button without a 
coat, like an eye without a face, like a 
kiss without a companion. 

And so I come back to my young 
friend Humphrey; and it seems to me 
that, with respect to calls, the life of 
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man is in three stages. At first he is 
a child, and is taken to call by his 
mother, and he ‘just sits on a chair.’ 
But sometimes in that family there is 
another child —it may be a boy child 
or a girl child; and so, presently, he 
finds a little playmate, and begins to 
play, until his mother decides it is time 
the call was over, and she takes him 
home. Then he grows older; he makes 
calls all by himself; and so impressed is 
he (being at the impressionable age) 
by the satisfaction derived from cer- 
tain of these calls that he marries the 
young woman, God willing, and makes 
the call permanent. After that, his 
wife takes him to call and he ‘just sits 
ona chair.’ But it sometimes happens, 
even as when he was a child, that he 
finds a little playmate: and then, when 
all is well and he has quite forgotten 
that he is making a call, his wife de- 
cides it is time that the call was over. 
And she takes him home. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


I atways think of him as the general 
countryside directory, for, if in need 
of information in regard to anything 
within a radius of twelve miles around 
my summer home, I turn to Henry 
True. When the fickle appetite of an 
invalid member of the household de- 
manded potatoes in the early summer, 
he told me confidentially that I could 
get some of those, at that time ex- 
tremely precious, vegetables from a 
farmer on Green Prairie. He assured 
me that it was nothing to him whether 
I bought of his friend or not. 

During the hot days of July, when 
unexpected guests suddenly descend- 
ed from their automobiles on us in 
alarming numbers, I flew to the tele- 
phone, and asked Henry if he knew 
anybody anywhere who would and 
could help in our kitchen. 

“Why, yes,’ he answered, ‘there s a 
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newcomer girl staying with the Ole 
Olsens on the Barberry Road. She 
can’t talk much English, but I guess 
she can peel vegetables and wash dishes 
all right enough. I’m supervising the 
new macadam over there and if you 
want me to, [’ll tell Ole to have her 
ready when you come for her, any time 
you say. Of course it’s nothing to me 
whether you take her or not. I don’t 
care one way or the other.’ 

I thanked him and said warmly that 
it was a great deal to me. 

Henry can always find a man, even 
in these war times, to do an odd job on 
our place. He knows those who can 
best spade a garden and those who 
dabble in cement. He always urges me 
not to employ any one on his say-so, 
and he never fails to declare that it is 
nothing to him, one way or the other. 

One autumn when our middle-aged 
cook expressed a desire to stay in the 
country during the winter, he knew of 
just the place for her as working house- 
keeper, with a delightful old couple in 
a village ten miles from us. He did not 
forget to say that it was nothing to him 
whether she went to the retired coun- 
try banker and his wife or not; but 
Matilda went, and had a happy winter. 

Although he is vice-president of the 
woolen mill company, owns a large 
farm, which he farms with a share- 
man, is roadmaster of the township, 
and teaches singing-school in the dis- 
trict-school community centres, Henry 
yet has time to raise small fruits for 
market in his home yard. He often 
brings his luscious berries to our door, 
and as I stand by his little car, wonder- 
ing how many boxes I can use, for I 
am sorely tempted to buy him out, he 
tells me that he doesn’t expect to 
make money on them, that he raises 
them for pastime mostly, but as long 
as he has them he thinks he might as 
well sell some. 

‘It’s nothing to me whether you buy 
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or not. Take them or leave them. I 
just come round this way when I’m 
out with a crate or two, so if you do 
want some you can have them. Now 
these red caps are extra fine. If I was 
recommending any, it would be them, 
but it’s nothing to me, one way or the 
other, whether you buy them or not. 
There’s plenty that do want them, and 
even if there were n’t it would n’t make 
any difference to me, for Sarah can put 
them up all right. I guess really it’s 
her patriotic duty to can them now, 
you know. Well, yes, of course you 
can have eight boxes or more if you 
want them. The folks down the other 
end of the lake will probably be a little 
disappointed if I don’t have any left 
for them, but it’s nothing to me, one 
way or the other, who gets them. I 
guess Sarah won’t have many to can 
to-day.’ 

‘Henry,’ I said, ‘I hear that you and 
Sarah are going to have your silver 
wedding on the seventeenth. I’m sorry 
that I shall not be here at that time. I 
have to go to the city for a few days 
just then.’ 

‘Well, of course, we'd like to have 
you come to the blow-out all right, 
but it’s nothing to me, one way or the 
other. We’ve got along and prospered 
all right, and I’m perfectly satisfied to 
keep still about it; but the children 
want to have a party, and I guess 
Sarah thinks she’ll gather in a little 
solid silver, maybe. Steel knives and 
forks are good enough for me. I’m not 
proud myself. I told Sarah this morn- 
ing that any one who really wanted to 
give me a present could just hand mea 
silver dollar. I’d rather have a collec- 
tion of them than any other pieces of 
silver I know of.’ 

For a moment I thought he was jok- 
ing, but I never had heard him joke, 
and glancing into my purse, which I 
had not closed since buying the berries, 
I saw two silver dollars. I proffered 
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them rather timidly, I must confess, 
with my best wishes. 

‘Well, as my boys say, you came 
across pretty quick. Thank you kind- 
ly.’ He pocketed the coins, and then 
looking at me with a sudden thought, 
added, ‘I suppose one of these is for 
Sarah.’ 

‘No,’ I laughed, ‘I shall get a little 
keepsake in the city for her, in memory 
of our long friendship. But it’s just 
like you, Henry, to want to divide 
with her.’ 

‘Oh, well, it’s nothing to me, one way 
or the other, which of us has the 
money, she or me.’ 

There are people who say that Henry 
is mean, and some of his ways are 
strange and may be misunderstood by 
those who don’t know his great just- 
ness. It is true that, when asked to 
have a cigar or a drink, he has been 
heard to reply that he does n’t smoke 
or use alcohol, but that he would take 
the price. He always has money to 
lend. He charges interest, of course, 
but he is never hard on his debtors. I 
knew of his canceling an unfortunate 
farmer’s note for a load of pumpkins 
one autumn, when his own cellar was 
full of the golden fruit, for which there 
was no market. Every child who wanted 
a jack o’ lantern, every housewife who 
wanted a pie, was welcome to them, 
for, as he said to me when I went for 
my share, it was nothing to him, one 
way or the other, whether the neigh- 
bors took them or he threw them out 
for the cattle. 

At the dance in celebration of the 
completion of a large new barn on the 
True farm, Henry came across the floor 
in my direction, towing a youth taller 
and lankier than himself. Dispensing 
with superfluous formal introduction 
he said, ‘This young fellow saw you 
across the room, and he thinks he 
wants to dance the fox-trot or some- 
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thing with you. I never saw him dance. 
I don’t know whether he’s a good dan- 
cer or not, but I told him I knew you, 
and I’d bring him over, and if you 
wanted to try him you could. But you 
need n’t take him on my say-so. It’s 
nothing to me, one way or the other.’ 

At the end of the fox-trot, when my 
partner had left, Henry turned to me 
with a questioning look. ‘He was all 
right, wasn’t he? His father used to 
waltz and polka harder than any one 
round here, so I thought dancing must 
come easy to him. But of course I 
could n’t recommend him, because it 
was nothing to me whether you danced 
with him or not.’ 

“Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
Henry? Are n’t you going to ask me to 
dance?’ 

‘Well, I’m not dancing much to- 
night. I’ve got on new shoes and 
they’re kind of stiff. See those shoes.’ 
He pushed forward a large broad foot 
in a shiny shoe, for my inspection. 
“Is n’t that a pretty good-looking shoe 
for nothing?’ 

“Yes, indeed. Were they a present 
to you?’ 

“Well, sort of a present. Anyway, I 
got them free. You see I took some of 
my grapesand pears over to the Butter- 
worth County fair to exhibit, and there 
was a firm over there offering a pair of 
shoes to the man on the grounds who 
had the biggest feet. I got them.’ 

‘Just for the size of your feet!’ 

“Yes; but I did have to walk round 
the fair grounds all the rest of the day 
carrying two signs, one in front and 
one behind, telling how I got the 
shoes.’ 

‘Why, Henry!’ I cried, somewhat 
aghast at the thought of my old friend 
as a sandwich-man. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind that. The signs 
weren’t heavy. It was nothing to me, 
one way or the other.’ 











